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WHOLE  NO.  2579 


“  DANGER  TO  THE  ALHAMBRA.” 

By  Ber.  W.  H.  Bidvell. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  I  read  in  your  issue  of 
Aug.  14th  a  short  article  under  the  above 
heading,  with  interest  and  some  surprise. 
It  was  among  your  selections,  and  was 
perhaps  quoted  from  some  foreign  paper. 
The  Alhambra  is  a  gem  of  historic  Spain. 
Its  ruin  would  be  a  matter  of  public  re¬ 
gret,  for  many  reasons — among  them  one 
that  Americans  will  appreciate,  that  it  has 
been  immortalized  by  the  gifted  pen  of 
Washington  Irving,  whose  face  I  have  seen 
kindle  with  enthusiasm  at  the  mention  of 
its  name. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  one  or  tw'o 
errors  in  the  extract  quoted  ?  In  1853  I 
spent  some  time  in  Granada,  in  exploring  i 
and  admiring  this  w’onderful  Palace  of  the 
Moorish  kings,  so  full  of  historic  interest. 
The  walled-in  terrace  on  which  the  Alham- 
bi-a  stands  is  the  highest  of  the  four  hills 
on  which  Granada  is  built.  It  is  2,430  feet 
long,  and  674  feet  in  its  widest  part.  The 
massive  red  walls  which  girdle  the  hills 
are  six  feet  thick  and  thirty  feet  high,  linked 
and  strengthened  by  buttresses  and  tow'- 
ers,  often  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  and 
great  officers.  Within  this  strong-walled 
fortress  stood  the  Palace  of  the  Alhambra, 
which  covered  an  area  400  feet  long  by  250 
feet  broad,  containing  four  large  Courts, 
with  massive  walls  and  arches.  It  was 
begun  or  built  more  than  600  years  ago 
(A.  D.  1248) ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Palace 
has  stood  so  long,  is  ample  proof  that  the 
“  danger  ”  must  be  imaginary,  as  it  is  al¬ 
most  a  physical  impossibility. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  gorgeous 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  four 
great  Courts  of  the  Alhambra.  We  w'ere 
never  weary  of  gazing  at  them.  Isl:,  the 
Court,  or  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors  (the 
throne-room  of  the  king),  75  feet  high  to 
the  dome ;  2d,  the  celebrated  Court  of 
Lions ;  3d,  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Aben- 
cerages  (the  scene  of  the  famed  drama  of 
blood) ;  4th,  the  Great  Council  Hall,  or 
tribune  of  judgment  or  justice,  75  feet 
long,  and  divided  into  seven  compart¬ 
ments,  with  massive  walls.  If  the  writer 
of  the  article  you  have  quoted  has  him¬ 
self  seen  the  Alhambra,  or  comprehended 

“  danger  ”  to  it,  or  tell  at  what  portion  of 
the  hill  it  began  to  slide,  or  which  part  or 
corner  of  the  Palace  had  sunk. 

In  regard  to  the  repairs,  or  restoring 
the  Granada  Palace  of  the  Moorish  kings 
to  its  original  splendor,  he  is  also  in  fault. 
In  1872  I  spent  some  time  at  the  Alham¬ 
bra,  nineteen  years  after  my  first  >asit,  and 
again  explored  it  in  every  part  when  the 
work  of  restoration  was  in  progress  and 
well  advanced.  The  work  was  entrusted  to 
Senor  Don  Rafael  Contreras,  a  native  of 
Granada,  who  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  and 
as  competent  to  restore  the  beauty  of  the 
Moorish  architecture,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Moor  of  the  olden  time.  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  him  about  his  w’ork  of  several  years 
preAious,  and  he  said  it  would  take  two  or 
three  yeare  to  finish  it.  But  a  number  of 
the  Courts  were  already  nearly  or  quite 
finished,  and  thus  restored  to  their  origi¬ 
nal  beauty,  in  striking  contrast  with  what 
they  were  when  we  saw  it  nineteen  years 
before.  I  understood  the  artist  to  say  the 
work  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  not  by  order  of  the  Queen, 
of  whom  little  could  be  expected  from  her 
character.  Amadeus  was  King  in  1872,  and 
not  Isabella,  whom  I  saw  twice  on  my  first 
\'isit,  while  walking  with  the  American 
Minister  in  the  Palace  grounds. 

The  Alhambra  can  now  be  reached  by 
railway  within  a  few  miles,  of  which  Spain 
has  now  950  to  1,000  miles  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  travellers,  of  whom  it  is  strange 
that  so  few  go  to  that  most  interesting 
historic  country.  The  Alhambra  alone  is 
worth  a  long  journey  to  see.  A  good  ho¬ 
tel  has  been  built  on  the  heights,  where 
we  found  all  the  comforts  we  needed. 


minster  Hall,  and  cheered  me  to  the  echo. 
I  got  away  from  the  crowd,  and  went  into 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  had  a  happy  sea¬ 
son  of  devotion.  Large  numbers  followed 
in  there,  and  gathered  around,  and  I  was 
glad  to  escape  further  demonstration  by 
hastening  home.  Since  the  trial,  new  evi¬ 
dence  has  appeared  to  confirm  the  justice 
of  the  verdict.  I  leave  to-morrow  for  some 
rest  in  Switzerland.” 

The  especial  significance  of  this  trium¬ 
phant  verdict  for  Mr.  Hall  lies  in  the  fact 
that  most  desperate  efforts  were  made  to 
defame  his  character  by  charges  of  im¬ 
proper  and  impure  conduct.  During  his 
long  domestic  martyrdom,  there  have 
been  threats  that  if  he  ever  attempted  any 
legal  release  from  his  bondage,  his  own 
character  would  be  blackened.  Happy 
the  man  or  the  minister  who  can  endure 
the  most  searching  scrutiny,  and  “  come 
forth  as  gold.” 

If  time  allowed  before  the  mail  closes, 
I  would  be  glad  to  give  some  description  of 
the  picturesque  Lake  Minnewaska,  which 
lies  seven  miles  away  in  a  bowl  of  the 
Shawangunk  Mountains.  A  spacious  hotel 
— kept  by  Mr.  Alfred  Smiley  —  has  just 
been  opened  upon  the  lofty  cliff  above  the 
lake,  and  it  is  thronged  with  giK'sts.  The 
view  from  the  hotel  is  magnificent. 

The  house  in  which  I  write  continues 
full.  Among  the  guests  is  the  gallant  Com¬ 
modore  Nicholson,  who  is  now  in  command 
of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn.  Nichol¬ 
son  is  a  famous  name  in  the  annals  of  the 
American  Navy.  The  present  Commo¬ 
dore’s  grandfather,  and  four  of  his  uncles, 
have  all  won  the  rank  of  Commodore,  and 
he  has  gained  laurels  in  Mobile  Bay  and 
elsewhere,  which  add  to  the  lustre  of  an 
honored  name.  Dr.  McCosh  is  still  here 
at  work  upon  a  new  volume  of  a  philoso¬ 
phical  character ;  and  Mr.  William  E. 
Dodge  is  expected  to  join  our  pleasant 
company  beside  this  mountain  lakelet. 


NEWMAN  HALL— LAKE  MINNEWASKA. 

By  R«t.  Theodore  L.  Cayler. 

Lake  Hohonk,  Aug.  32d,  1879. 

After  a  fatiguing  journey  to-day  to  Lake 
Minnewaska,  I  am  too  weary  to  indite  my 
usual  weekly  epistle ;  but  I  know  that 
your  readers  will  be  interested  to  read  a 
few  passages  from  the  letter  in  which  my 
friend  Newman  Hall  announces  his  trium¬ 
phant  vindication  before  the  court  which 
granted  him  a  divorce  from  his  erring 
wife.  It  has  been  widely  published  in  many 
American  journals  that  Mrs.  Hall  brought 
a  counter-charge  of  adultery  against  her 
husband  ;  but  on  the  third  day  of  the  trial 
that  unfounded  charge  was  withdraicn  by 
her  counsel.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ex¬ 
citing  trial.  Brother  Hall  writes  “  Glorj’  be 
to  the  faithful  and  prayer-hearing  God 
who  has  given  me  the  victory.  .It  was  no 
light  trial  to  me  to  listen  to  a  speech  of 
eight  hours  against  me,  full  of  spiteful  and 
specious  innuendoes,  and  to  know  that  next 
morning,  the  world  would  be  reading  only 
that.  I  hope  that  you  will  read  Sir  Henry 
James’s  able  defence  of  me — and  especial¬ 
ly  the  Judge’s  charge,  which  was  a  com¬ 
plete  and  impartial  vindication.  The  jury 
did  not  deliberate  sixty  seconds  !  After 
the  verdict  great  handshaking  followed ; 
and  two  thousand  people  thronged  West¬ 


GHOSTS  OF  THE  MIND. 

[.4  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  account 
of  an  experience,  which  though  remarkable,  is  Ijy 
no  moans  the  only  one  of  that  character.  Cases  like 
this,  therefore,  rare  and  exceptionai,  are  yet  well 
known  to  physicians.  They  furnish  a  singular  and 
curious  study  in  physiology,  and  will  servo  a  use¬ 
ful  purpose,  if  they  guard  those  who  read  them,  or 
hear  of  them,  from  rushing  to  the  has^y  and  false 
conclusion  that  all  such  apparitions  are  caused  by 
spirits.— Ed.  Evan.]  , 

If  any  readers  of  The  Evangelist  are 
inclined  to  believe  in  Spiritualism,  the 
iatoJ  4a  tbtm-  artjete  may  prove  of 
service  to  them.  It  seems  to  us  that  no 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  psycho¬ 
logical  effects  of  disease,  can  give  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  serious  attention  to  tliat  delusion. 
Some  of  these  experiences  appealed  to 
more  than  one  of  the  senses,  and  all  seem¬ 
ed  very  real,  while  known  to  be  false. 

Once  for  long  months  from  a  particular 
spot  on  a  bed-room  ceiling,  a  pair  of  large, 
soft,  gray  eyes,  shaded  by  long  lashes, 
seemed  to  watch  over  a  sick  person, 
their  steady,  affectionate  gaze  absolutely 
strengthening  and  comforting  him.  It  did 
not  strike  him  as  strange  that  no  clearly 
defined  countenance  was  visible— no  form 
of  forehead,  or  mouth,  or  cheek.  He  saw 
the  whole  face  plainly,  nevertheless,  at  ev¬ 
ery  glance.  It  was  there  in  esse'nce,  as  it 
were.  The  expression  was  diffused  about 
the  eyes,  from  which,  as  from  a  halo,  they 
shone  with  mild  radiance.  The  eyes  were 
those  of  a  dead  friend,  and  the  appearance 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  ghostly 
apparition,  had  he  been  ignorant  of  the 
consequences  of  disease.  At  this  time  a 
soft,  warm,  firm  hand,  used  also  to  hold 
his,  supporting  and  encouraging  him.  He 
felt  the  touch  so  sensibly,  and  recognized 
the  hand,  (eyes  and  hand  were  those  of 
the  same  person,)  and  yet  he  knew  that 
merely  an  imaginary  hand  clasped  his, 
and  that  if  he  tried  to  lay  his  left  palm 
upon  it,  he  would  feel  nothing  but  his  own 
fiesh. 

At  one  period  of  his  life  he  was  haunted 
nightly  by  troops  of  ghastly  goblins,  who 
danced  and  turned  somersets  at  his  bed¬ 
side.  And  though  he  knew  there  was  no¬ 
thing  there,  he  was  irresistibly  impelled  to 
bit  up  at  intervals  and  peer  into  the  dark¬ 
ness.  Often  snakes  seemed  to  twine  and 
wriggle  about  his  limbs  ;  or  he  saw  and 
felt  spiders  crawling  over  him  ;  a  monkey 
grinned  at  him  from  the  footboard ;  and 
bushy  tailed  squirrels  sat  composedly 
cracking  nuts  on  the  mantelpiece.  A  vis¬ 
ion  of  a  strange  and  beautiful  landscape 
hovered  for  an  instant  before  his  wonder¬ 
ing  eyes,  and  then,  perhaps,  the  air  was 
crowded  with  horrible  spectral  beasts, 
whose  like  he  had  never  seen  or  read  of. 
Very  painful  was  the  sense  of  double  con¬ 
sciousness — he  and  himself,  as  it  were, 
contradicting  each  other. 

And  he  thought  he  heard  a  friend  ask¬ 
ing  a  question,  and  turning  round  saw 
him  standing  at  the  door,  and  began  to  re¬ 
ply  before  he  discovered  that  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  empty  air.  At  another  time  he 
was  startled  by  a  noise  like  that  occasion¬ 
ed  by  a  heavy  wind,  the  banging  of  doors 
and  shutters,  and  the  falling  of  rain  ;  and 
though  he  knew  that  it  was  not  storming, 
the  imaginary  jar  and  shock  made  him 
very  uncomfortable. 

Yet,  as  ought  to  have  been  stated,  at  the 
beginning,  he  had  always  totally  abstain¬ 
ed  from  liquor  and  opium,  tili  they  were 
prescribed  to  relieve  these  visions  and  oth¬ 
er  symptoms  of  a  disordered  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  ;  and  consequently  he  was  not  describ¬ 
ing  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens. 

'  Often  when  he  ascends  the  stairs  the 


conventional  ghost  seems  to  stalk  behind 
him,  its  bony  fingers  clutching  his  arm. 
And  lie  can  see  it  plainly  if  he  glances  over 
his  shoulder.  Frequently-he  watches  him¬ 
self  floating  overhead,  or  sees  in  the  air 
innumerable  tiny  beds,  on  each  of  which 
lies  a  miniature  copy  of  himself.  Or  at 
the  same  instant  dwarf  and  giant  doubles 
of  himself  bend  over  the  pillow.  Occa¬ 
sionally  he  feels  as  if  but  two  inches  tall. 
Yet  in  none  of  these  cases  does  he  fail  for 
a  moment  to  remember  that  these  sensa¬ 
tions  are  imaginary.  T.  M.  W. 


WHY  AND  WHERE. 

By  Rev.  T.  Hempst^. 

Out  of  nothlngnose  into  the  light, 

Into  the  glory  out  of  the  night, 

Under  a  stately  dome  star-white. 

Why  do  we  grope  and  labor  here, 

Whyithe  grave  and  why  the  tear. 

Why  the  tear  and  why  the  grave. 

Earthquake,  whirlwind.  Are  and  wave  ? 

And  from  the  leaves,  the  winds  and  the  streams. 
The  pallor  and  mystery  of  my  dreams, 

A  whisper,  an  answer  comes  to  me — 

Dim  sounds  that  wander  from  eternity. 
Haunting  the  twilight  realm  of  phantasy. 

Wo  are  here  to  people  the  World  of  Souls 
And  the  ranks  of  the  angels  swell. 

For  this  corn  ripens,  the  cataract  rolls. 

The  tough  oak  rustles,  the  big  bell  tolls. 

The  pendulous,  ponderous  bell ; 

For  this  are  languor  and  pain  and  cold. 

Seas  break  and  pebble  on  pebble  Is  rolled. 

For  this  dews  glitter  and  buds  untold. 

We  drift  along  on  a  changeful  dream ; 

Beauty  and  age  and  lire  and  cold. 

Death,  life  and  time  and  space  and  gold 
And  trouble  are  not  what  they  seem ; 

Man  falls,  he  goes,  he  *«»i»  to  die. 

But  lives  and  lifts  a  happier  eye 
To  the  splendor  of  a  purer  sky. 

And  an  unseen  tide,  inaudible  tide. 

Bolls  on  to  that  Golden  Day, 

Sets  Into  the  Port  al  way ; 

A  mighty  river.  It  bears  the  bride. 

The  youth  with  the  old  man  bowed  beside. 

The  babe  and  the  matron  gray. 

The  king  and  the  haggard  cast-away ; 

They  are  borne  along  to  the  Gates  of  Gold, 

The  Gold  Gates  lot  them  In, 

O  quickly  the  Golden  Gates  untold 
Letting  the  weary  In ; 

For  the  cast-away  Is  a  garment  white. 

For  the  blind  a  sudden  world  of  light. 

And  the  lame  and  the  harlot  win. 

Blooming  and  deathless  and  sinless  they 
Move  In  that  calm,  eternal  day, 

Barbara,  Agnes  and  Blanche  are  there. 

Never  was  earthly  dream  so  fair; 

Grand  Augustine  and  Polycarp  old 
And  Basil  and  John  of  the  mouth  of  gold ; 

Days  and  years  and  centuries  go. 

Younger  and  younger  the  angels  grow; 

Ages  on  ages  rolling  o’er. 

And  beauty  tor  ashes  more  and  more. 

But  1  hear  a  cry — Where  are  the  dead. 

The  youthful  locks  and  the  hoary  head, 

Th*  lipa  that  ire  kissMi  alt  ruby  red. 

Are  they  perished  quite,  are  they  truly  dead  ? 
And  an  answer  comes  like  a  solemn  psalm 
Sung  loud  and  clear  In  the  sunset  calm. 

And  borne  o’er  the  desert’s  burning  sand 

To  the  ears  of  the  halting  Mecca  band 

In  the  shade  of  the  cool  and  glimmering  }>alni. 

Not  dead,  not  dead,  not  hurried  afar 
To  walk  some  beautiful,  central  star,  . 

A  lonely  and  desolate  Journey  through 
The  houseless  Helds  of  the  frosty  blue. 

To  hoar  the  plash  of  Orion’s  seas 

Or  the  moan  of  the  groves  of  the  Pleiades, 

But  the  World  of  Spirits  lies  round  us  here. 
Opens  and  blossoms  on  every  hand 
Though  few  there  be  that  can  understand — 
Those  who  have  vanished  are  walking  near. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  CONGRESS  AND 
ITS  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

London,  August  14,  1879. 

Dear  Evangelist ;  Tliis  week  has  been  sig¬ 
nalized  by  calling  together  in  London  a  very 
distinguished  body  of  jurists  from  almost  ev¬ 
ery  nation  under  lieaven. 

The  Internationai  Law  Assoeiation  has  held 
its  seventh  annual  meeting  here.  Last  year 
it  met  at  Amsterdam,  Hoiland,  and  the  Hon. 
David  Dudley  Field  of  New  York  presided 
over  its  deliberations.  This  year  its  Presi¬ 
dent  is  the  distinguished  Sir  Robert  Philli- 
more,  an  English  jurist  whose  weil  known 
marks  on  jurisprudence  have  a  world-wide 
reputation.  The  Assoeiation  mot  in  Guild 
Hall,  in  the  old  “City  of  London”  Council 
Chamber,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  occupied  the 
chair  and  gave  the  address  of  welcome.  Sir 
Robert  Pliilliniore  then  delivered  his  inaugu- 
I  ral  address.  The  Siamese,  Chinese,  Japan¬ 
ese,  and  other  Embassies,  were  represented  on 
the  platform. 

The  United  States  holds  a  leading  place  in 
the  organization  as  a  permanent  body.  All 
nations  are  represented  in  the  list  of  officers. 
Of  the  six  vice-presidents  apportioned  to  the 
United  States — our  nation  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  list — the  four  following  names 
appear:  Chief  Justice  Waite  and  Associate 
Justice  Field  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Hon, 
Carl  Schurz  of  President  Hayes’  Cabinet,  and 
the  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field  of  New  York. 
Several  of  these  gentlemen,  with  other  Amer¬ 
icans,  sent  letters  of  regret  for  non-attend¬ 
ance  at  this  meeting. 

One  absence  is  most  deeply  lamented,  and 
especially  the  cause  of  it.  Dr.  Joseph  P, 
Tliompson,  our  countryman,  came  from  Ber¬ 
lin  last  week  expressly  to  attend  the  Law 
Conference,  but  was  taken  ill  immediately  on 
his  arrival.  He  sent  for  his  family.  For  a 
time  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and  though 
i  somewhat  improved,  he  is  at  this  writing  still 
very  ill. 

Only  some  six  or  eight  Americans  are  pres¬ 
ent  as  members.  Of  these  are  the  Hon.  John 
Jay,  our  late  Minister  to  Vienna,  Dr.  C.  A. 
Stoddard  and  Mr.  Ruggles  of  New  York,  and 
your  correspondent.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  have  been  of  great  Interest  to  inter¬ 
national  commerce  and  many  other  questions. 
As  a  practical  result  of  Its  labors  hitherto, 
modifications  of  the  laws  and  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  treaties  have  been  effected.  The 
subjects  on  which  papers  have  been  read  and 
discussions  heard  at  the  present  meeting, 
have  embraced  almost  every  topic  of  interna¬ 
tional  concern.  These,  for  the  most  part, 
have  been  referred  to  committees  to  report 
next  year.  While  the  minutes  are  kept  in 
English,  papers  and  discussions  are  heard  in 
English,  French,  Dutch,  German,  Siamest, 
and  other  tongues. 


Beyond  the  labors  of  the  Congress  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  had  their  time  well  filled  up  by  so¬ 
cial  entertainments  given  them,  and  by  visits 
to  places  of  interest  in  London.  Windsor 
Castle,  Buckingham  Palace,  Woolwich  Arse¬ 
nal,  the  Tower,  the  British  Museum  and  Art 
Galleries,  have  been  opened  to  them  freely, 
and  conveyances  put  at  their  disposal.  The 
committee  of  arrangements  seem  to  have  left 
nothing  undone  to  make  their  sojourn  agree¬ 
able. 

Among  the  social  entertainments  extended 
to  the  members,  the  chief  of  a  public  charac¬ 
ter  were  the  soiree  at  the  Drapers’  Hall,  giv¬ 
en  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Law  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  Lord  Mayor’s  dinner,  given 
at  the  Mansion  House, 

The  Drapers’  Hall,  in  Throgmorton  street, 
consists  of  several  spacious  and  elegant 
rooms,  and  several  hundred  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  present.  Sir  Travers  Twiss, 
•hairman  of  the  Council,  received  the  guests. 
There  were  no  speeches,  but  a  rich  treat  was 
afforded  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
In  one  room  was  a  full  band ;  in  another  were 
several  of  the  first  singers,  of  both  sexes, 
which  London  and  tlie  Continent  can  bring 
together;  in  still  another  room  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  were  eonibined.  The 
most  noted  artiste  of  the  whole  was  a  .young 
Italian  lady,  who  pla.yed  tlie  violin  most  ex¬ 
quisitely.  She  seemed  to  juit  Ole  Bull  and 
the  rest  far  into  the  shade.  An  elegant  pam¬ 
phlet  programme,  containing  tlie  names  of 
the  performers  and  the  pieces  sung  and  play¬ 
ed,  was  distributed  to  the  guests.  In  one 
room  the  tables  were  loaded  with  all  that  aji- 
petite  could  demand  in  the  wa.y  of  eating  and 
drinking,  and  they  were  visited  at  any  and  at 
all  times  ad  libitum.  On  tlie  whole,  it  was 
a  very  enjoyable  evening,  and  nobles  and 
commoners  were  promiscuously  commingled 
until  the  small  hours. 

But  tlie  Lord  Mayor’s  dinner  was  the  crown¬ 
ing  social  event.  All  who  have  attended  these 
dinners  know  that  the  Mansion  House,  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  official  residence,  while  noted 
for  many  things,  is  celebrated  as  jierhaps  the 
most  distinguished  gastronomic  temple  in 
the  world.  Paris  need  put  in  no  counter¬ 
claim  :  for  the  Lord  Mayor  employs  French 
cooks,  and  the  menu  is  printed  in  plain  but 
elegantly  gilded  French. 

The  last  dinner,  previous  to  the  one  to  the 
Law  Congress,  was  given  by  his  Lordship  to 
the  British  Cabinet.  In  the  speech  then 
made  by  Lord  Beaconslield,  he  said  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  “  City  of  London  ”  was  the  of¬ 
ficial  head  of  the  English  nation  in  entertain¬ 
ing  {ngland’s  guests.  There  must,  on  such 
occcions,  bo  much  of  ceremony.  Our  tick¬ 
ets  {the  immense  size  of  the  pasteboard  per- 
had  indicating  the  rank  of  the  host)  read 
“ajmalf  past  6,  for  7  precisely.”  An  Ameri- 
ican^oulirnave  put  it  “7  sharp.  *  Eve¬ 
ning  dress”  was  mentioned,  this  hint  being 
possibly  deemed  necessary,  as  some  of  the 
Congress  were  “outside  barbarians.”  For 
instance,  my  seat  at  table  was  next  to  a 
member  from  Batavia,  island  of  Java.  He 
was  a  native,  however,  of  Holland,  is  an  em¬ 
inent  jurist,  spoke  a  little  English,  and  was 
very  agreeable.  Dr.  Stoddanl  of  Now  York 
was  on  my  right. 

On  entering  the  reception  hall,  the  Lord 
Mayor  was  standing  at  one  end,  flanked  by 
the  sheriffs  of  Loudon  in  their  rich  official 
regalia — the  Lord  Mayor,  of  course,  in  plain 
citizen’s  dress,  or  subject’s  rather — and  on  his 
right  hand  stood  his  master  of  ceremonies,  tall 
as  Saul  of  old,  with  an  immense  military  cap, 
and  1u  official  costume,  holding  a  lialberd  of 
fearful  dimensions,  which  had  come  down 
from  the  olden  days.  Judging  from  what  tlie 
evening  frequently  revealed,  the  master  of 
ceremonies  was  chosen,  among  other  things, 
for  ills  stentorian  voice. 

Each  guest  receives  a  finely  printed  and 
bronzed  plan  of  the  arrangement  of  the  ta¬ 
bles,  each  name  showing  the  seat  of  each 
one  and  the  whole,  a  red  pencil  mark  imme¬ 
diately  attracting  the  eye  of  each  to  his  own 
seat ;  so  that  the  dining-hall  can  be  entered 
and  the  guests  promptly  seated  without  con¬ 
fusion,  and  so  that  every  one  can  see  who  is 
present,  and  where  every  guest  is  seated. 
When  the  ceremony  of  presentation  was  over, 
“7  precisely”  having  arrived,  the  master  of 
ceremonies  gave  the  first  specimen  of  “a 
man  with  a  voice,”  by  making  a  brief  procla¬ 
mation,  intoning  it  so  finely  that  the  most 
stringent  ritualist  must  have  been  pleased. 
As  soon  as  his  first  word  was  heard,  the  din 
of  conversation  was  hushed  to  silence ;  even 
the  band,  which  had  been  meanwhile  playing 
the  national  airs  of  all  the  world’s  peoples, 
was  suddenly  still,  the  master  saying  “My 
lords  and  gentlemen,  by  command  of  Sir 
Charles  Whetham,  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
London,  you  will  now  follow  us  into  the  din¬ 
ing-room.  March !  ” 

The  band  struck  up  a  quickstep  march,  the 
wide  doors  into  the  beautiful  Egyptian  Hall 
swung  on  their  hinges,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
attendants  right-about  faced,  the  master  of 
ceremonies,  with  his  ancient  halberd  high 
poised  in  air,  led  the  way,  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  sheriffs  passed  in,  and  the  company  fol¬ 
lowed,  keeping  step  to  the  music  of  the  grand 
reunion. 

Of  the  menu  I  need  say  nothing.  There 
were  courses  upon  courses,  embracing  every¬ 
thing  the  world  afforded.  When  the  dinner 
proper  was  over,  and  speaking  and  music 
were  the  order,  that  stentorian  voice  brought 
silence  again:  “My  lords  and  gentlemen! 
Pray  give  ear  to  Sir  Charles  Whetham,  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  London.”  The  Lord 
Mayor  then  announced  the  toasts.  I  need 
not  give  them.  “The  Queen,”  of  course,  was 
first.  The  Law  Congress,  Peaceful  Arbitra¬ 
tion  between  Nations,  and  a  variety  of  topics, 
were  toasted.  Nor  can  I  report  the  speeches ; 
some  for  the  best  of  reasons,  for  as  many 
tongues  as  Babel  knew,  were  heard.  Sir  Tra¬ 
vers  Twiss,  who  spoke  for  the  Law  Congress, 
related  an  interesting  fact.  He  said :  “  The 
first  promissory  note,  payable  to  bearer,  is¬ 
sued  in  England,  was  Issued  by  Sir  Francis 
Child,  from  the  vicinity  of  Temple  Bar,  160 
years  ago,  who,  three  years  afterwards,  be¬ 
came  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  London.” 

I  ought  to  have  said  that  the  divine  bless¬ 


ing  was  sought  upon  the  repast  by  the  Bishop 
of  New  Hampshire.  There  were  so  many 
speakers  that  no  two  were  taken  from  the 
same  country.  The  Hon.  John  Jay  spoke  for 
the  United  States,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Siamese  Min¬ 
ister  for  Slam,  etc. 

The  speeches' were  interspersed  with  music 
furnished  by  a  choir  of  boys,  led  by  their  pre¬ 
ceptor,  and  accompanied  by  the  piano,  and  it 
was  most  exquisite. 

The  company  dispersed  about  midnight. 
.4nd  so  I  set  down  attendance  at  a  London 
Lord  Mayor’s  dinner  as  among  the  events  to 
be  remembered.  What  memories  the  walls 
of  Egyptian  Hall  could  unfold,  were  they  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  gift  of  half  the  tongues  that 
were  spoken  there  that  evening  I  Ton. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  AND  THE  PRESBY¬ 
TERIAN  CHURCH. 

During  these  hot  weeks  of  Summer,  when 
the  liveliest  reporter  finds  it  difficult  to  hunt 
up  the  sensational,  the  “Alcott  case”  has 
been  a  rich  mine  for  the  columns  of  The  In¬ 
dependent.  In  nearly  every  issue  since  the 
case  lias  attracted  attention,  it  has  raised  this 
Samuel.  It  has  put  this  little  scratch  on  the 
skin  under  a  microscope,  lioping  to  find  it  a 
deep  ulcer.  To  discuss  the  question  of  limit¬ 
ed  or  unlimited  atonement  is  proper,  and  no 
one  objects  to  it.  But  wlieii  The  Independ¬ 
ent  continues  to  conjecture  and  press  certain 
aspects  of  the  question  whlcli  are  calculated, 
if  not  designed,  to  awaken  jealousies  and  fo¬ 
ment  dissension,  it  passes  beyond  the  bounds 
which  Christian  charity  imposes,  and  which 
it,  as  an  independent  journal,  claims  to  ob¬ 
serve,  and  becomes  a  disturber  in  Israel. 

Ill  its  issue  of  Aug.  7,  in  a  long  editorial, 
headed  “The  New  School  Party  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,”  it  takes  upon  itself  to 
chamjiion  this  “party,”  conjured  up  in  its 
own  brain,  and  which  it  represents  as  be¬ 
leaguered  and  imperilled.  Tims : 

“  The  position  of  the  New  School  element  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  though  perilous  cn  the  one 
side,  is  highly  honorable  and  propitious  on  the 
other.  The  perils  in  that  position  are  real,  and 
are  regarded  by  some  thoughtful  minds  as  very 
serious  and  possibly  fatal.’’ 

We  believe  all  such  “  perils  ”  are  purely 
imaginary.  But  we  quote  some  of  those  to 
which  we  arc  thought  to  be  exposed,  that  your 
readers  may  judge  for  themselves : 

“  It  is  significant  that,  from  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
union,  the  general  administration  of  Church  agen¬ 
cies,  such  as  the  various  boards,  has  been  mainly, 
though  never  exclusively,  in  the  hands  of  the  Old 
School  party.  It  is  also  significant  that  the  de¬ 
nominational  press,  with  a  single  exception,  has 
passed  decisively  under  their  control.” 

We  do  not  know  of  any  change  over  to  the 
Old  School  that  is  likely  to  be  irnpoitant. 
But  let  us  look  at  this  a  little  more  closely. 
The  two  most  important  editorial  positions 
in  our  Church — that  is,  of  those  which  are 
held  by  appointment  of  the  Church — are  the 
editorship  of  the  Board  of  Publication  and 
that  of  the  Sabbath-school  Lessons  on  the 
New  Testament,  both  of  which,  as  it  happens, 
are  held  by  former  New  School  men.  The 
editor  of  the  former  is  Dr.  John  W.  Dulles. 
But  the  latter  position  is  more  important,  for 
he  has  the  ear  of  the  teachers  and  scholars 
in  5000  churches,  whom  he  addresses  every 
week  for  six  months  of  the  year.  If  anybody 
can  influence  the  theological  belief  of  the 
next  generation  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
he  can.  Now  in  whose  hands  is  placed  this 
piosition  of  trust  ami  responsibility  'i  Dr. 
Herrick  Johnson.  Does  The  Independent 
know  who  he  is  'i  If  not,  we  can  tell  them. 
He  was  the  successor  of  Albert  Barnes,  whose 
memory  and  faith  they  are  so  anxious  to  vin¬ 
dicate;  and  has  been  sought  for  by  other 
prominent  congregations  in  different  cities. 
He  is  now  a  Professor  in  that  very  Auburn 
Seminary  whence  came  that  famous  “Auburn 
Declaration  ”  which  is  regarded  as  the  clear¬ 
est  and  fullest  expression  of  the  distinctive 
principles  of  the  New  School.  But  do  former 
Old  School  complain  of  his  appointment  to 
this  responsible  position,  or  that  Dr.  Dulles 
should  revise  the  books  issued  by  the  Publi¬ 
cation  Board  ?  Not  at  all.  They  are  perfects 
ly  satisfied  with  both,  because  they  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  men  and  in  those  who  appoint¬ 
ed  them. 

But  here  is  another  grievance  which  we 
have  to  bear : 

"Their  own  seminaries.  Eastern  and  Western, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  opened  their  doors  to 
New  School  teaching,  or  to  have  given  that  party 
any  important  share  in  the  directorate.” 

It  is  well  known  that  these  Seminaries,  so 
far  as  they  were  New  or  Old  School,  present 
equal  weight  of  learning  and  attractiveness. 
The  advantage  in  this  respect  is  on  neither 
side.  Suppose  it  be  true  that  the  Old  School 
Seminaries  “can  hardly  be  said  to  have  opened 
their  doors  to  New  School  teaching,”  or  to  an 
“important  share  in  the  directorate.”  Neither 
have  the  New  School  seminaries  opened  their 
doors  to  Old  School  men  for  those  purposes. 
And  for  the  plain  reason,  that  there  is  no  call 
for  it.  Each  seminary  conducts  its  own  af¬ 
fairs  to  suit  itself,  subject  to  one  and  the 
same  Assembly.  Why  not  leave  them  so  to 
do,  without  disturbing  them  about  these 
hypothetical  sides  ? 

But  our  trials  are  not  ended : 

“  Some  prominent  pulpits  once  filled  by  leading 
minds  in  the  New  School  body  are  now  occupied 
by  men  who  are  distinctively  and  in  some  cases 
offensively  in  contrast,  theologically,  with  their 
predecessors.” 

Suppose  this  to  be  true,  is  the  Old  School 
responsible  for  it  ‘i  Tell  us,  O  wise  Indepen¬ 
dent,  who  compose  the  clique  of  Old  School 
men,  who  have  combined  to  put  those  dis¬ 
tinctively  of  their  opinion  in  Now  School  pul¬ 
pits  ?  They  do  not  exist.  Congregations 
make  their  own  choice,  and  are  influenced  by 
wholly  different  considerations  from  that  of 
Old  or  New  School. 

On  such  supposed  grievances  a  note  of 
alarm  is  sounded,  and  the  New  School  are 
credited  with  groat  patience  and  forbearance : 

"  In  the  presence  of  real  dangers,  such  as  we 
have  named,  they  have  been  calm  in  temper,  con¬ 
fident  of  the  strength  of  their  position,  unsus¬ 
picious  of  ill,  and  trustful  toward  those  into 
whose  hands  they  had  so  decisively  committed 
their  name,  their  traditions  and  heritages,  and 
their  denominational  rights.” 


Beloved  brethren,  keep  your  pity  at  home 
for  those  more  serious  troubles  in  the  Con¬ 
gregational  body,  which  may  well  claim  all 
your  attention.  We  do  not  need  either  yonr 
advice  or  your  commiseration. 

After  such  attempts  to  stir  up  ill  feeling, 
how  solemn  sounds  the  following : 

“The  names  New  School  and  Old  School  are 
already  things  of  the  post,  and  it  is  better  that  the 
historic  chasm  should  be  filled  or  bridged  over.” 

To  which  we  answer  Amen.  But  why  then 
does  The  Independent  seek  to  sap  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  bridge  ?  When  we  are  building 
the  walls  of  our  Jerusalem,  and  “reviving 
the  stones  out  of  the  heaps  of  rubbish,”  why 
does  it  come  down  like  Tobiah  the  Ammon¬ 
ite,  to  reproach  us  before  the  mortar  is  well 
dried  ?  Why  ?  except  that  like  Sanballat  and 
Tobiah,  it  is  “very  wroth”  because  “the 
breaches  have  been  stopped.” 

The  Independent  is  full  of  love  and  good 
will  for  everybody  but  Presbyterians.  In 
other  directions  its  charity  is  boundless,  in¬ 
cluding  Jews,  Moslems,  and  Mormons,  but 
for  Presbyterians  it  has  only  censure  and 
warning.  Wo  have  noticed  that  people  who 
set  themselves  up  as  models  of  amiability, 
generally  have  some  one  they  hate  intensely. 
The  Independent  took  up  the  cudgel  in  behalf 
of  Swing,  and  berated  without  mercy  that 
Chicago  professor,  whom  now  it  courteously 
invites  to  its  columns.  It  had  not  ceased  to 
stigmatize  the  bigotrj-  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Presbytery  in  the  John  Miller  case,  until  a 
new  foundling  was  laid  at  its  door  in  Mr.  Al¬ 
cott.  Geobge  S.  Mott. 


RECENT  NEWS  FROM  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA. 

By  Rev.  A.  Bnshnell,  D.D. 

As  philanthropists  and  Christians  have  be¬ 
come  specially  interested  in  this  portion  of 
Africa,  and  many  are  praying  for  the  success 
of  tlie  Gospel  there,  they  will  hail  with  joy 
any  encouraging  facts.  News  from  Gaboon 
as  late  as  June  ’23,  has  just  arrived,  at  which 
date  all  the  members  of  the  Gaboon  and  Co- 
risco  Missions  wore  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health.  At  Gaboon,  some  signs  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  the 
people,  were  reported.  Late  in  May,  Commo¬ 
dore  Schufcldt,  in  the  United  States  steamer 
Ticonderoga,  visited  Gaboon ;  and  the  Com¬ 
modore  witli  ills  men  and  officers  attended 
churcli  at  Baraka.  Such  visits  from  our 
country  liave  a  happy  influence  upon  the  na¬ 
tive  population,  and  encourage  the  hearts  of 
lone,  toil-worn  missionaries.  It  is  a  matter 
of  thankfulness  that  the  Secretary  of  our  na¬ 
vy,  and  many  of  its  noblest  officers,  are  phil¬ 
anthropic  and  Christian  men,  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  Foreign  missions,  and  are 
disposed  to  do  what  they  can  incidentally  to 
promote  them.  The  same  is  true  of  not  a  few 
of  our  merchants  and  mariners,  who  are  eii- 
gaged  in  foreign  commerce.  May  the  time 
speedily  come  when  every  ship  shall  be  a 
Betliel,  anil  every  seaman  a  messenger  of 
good  and  healthful  influences  to  heathen 
shores. 

I  have  just  received  an  interesting  letter 
from  a  Christian  merchant  at  Old  Calabar  riv¬ 
er,  about  300  miles  north  of  Gaboon.  This 
is  tlie  field  where  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
missionaries  have  so  long  been  sowing  the 
Gospel  seed ;  and  where  they  are  now  reaping 
a  bountiful  harvest.  It  was  formerly  a  very 
dark  and  discouraging  field,  and  perhaps 
none  but  Scotchmen  would  liave  had  faith 
and  courage  sufficient  to  labor  there.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  African  super¬ 
stition,  human  sacrifices  prevailed  to  a  fear¬ 
ful  extent.  At  stated  periods,  a  beautiful 
girl  was  selected,  adorned  with  the  gaudiest 
clothing  and  taken  in  a  canoe,  followed  by 
many  others  with  music  and  dancing,  to  a 
point  on  the  river  near  the  sea,  and  sacrificed 
to  the  fetich  of  commerce.  On  the  death  of 
any  great  chief  or  king,  a  number  of  persons 
wore  sacrificed  upon  the  grave,  to  accompany 
his  spirit  to  the  spirit  world  as  courtiers  and 
attendants.  A  little  more  than  thirty  years 
since,  the  king  of  Creek-town  died,  and  upon 
his  grave  one  hundred  persons  were  sacrific¬ 
ed.  But  now  how  changed  !  In  Creek-town 
is  a  largo  native  Presbyterian  church,  and  re¬ 
cently  a  new  iron  church  has  been  ordered 
from  Glasgow,  at  a  cost  of  about  $7,000,  near¬ 
ly  all  of  which  was  raised  by  native  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  king  of  Creek-town — grandson  of 
the  king  before  named — is  an  active  member 
of  this  church.  Human  sacrifices  have  long 
since  been  abolished ;  but  there  were  some 
relics  of  heathenism  still  remaining,  such  as 
murdering  all  twins  as  soon  as  bom,  and  ban¬ 
ishing  the  mother  from  society ;  and  the  re¬ 
quiring  of  the  wives  of  a  deceased  chief  to  sit 
unwashed  and  unclothed  prisoners  in  their 
own  little  rooms,  to  periods  extending  some¬ 
times  to  nine  years.  Also  the  poison  nut  or¬ 
deal  for  trying  witches,  remained.  But  re¬ 
cently  all  the  tribes  in  and  around  Calabar 
have  entered  into  a  treaty,  abolishing  all  of 
these  old  heathen  customs,  and  making  their 
future  observance  a  capital  crime.  Many 
other  civilized  improvements  are  being  intro¬ 
duced — which  are  fruits  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Calabar  people,  now  have  the  whole  Bi¬ 
ble  in  the  Efick  (their  vernacular),  besides  a 
considerable  amount  of  Christian  literature. 
They  are  engaged  in  an  extensive  trade  In 
palm  oil ;  to  obtain  which  they  ascend  the 
rivers  far  into  the  interior,  and  are  thus  in¬ 
cidentally  carrying  the  light  of  civilization 
into  dark  regions  beyond.  In  few  places  has 
the  Gospel  encountered  more  formidable  ob¬ 
stacles,  or  achieved  grander  victories,  than 
at  old  Calabar  and  adjacent  regions. 

At  Bonny  River,  seventy  miles  north  of 
Calabar,  where  the  native  Bishop  Crowther 
first  planted  the  Gospel  a  few  years  since, 
news  of  the  death  of  a  persecuting  chief  and 
the  destruction  of  his  idols,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  revival  of  religious  influence,  is  cheer¬ 
ing.  Assistant-bishop  Crowther — a  man  of 
choice  qualifications — has  recently  left  Bonny 
on  the  beautiful  rais.sioa  steamer  Henry  Venn 
with  a  large  party  for  the  Congo  or  Living¬ 
stone,  to  initiate  a  new  work  in  that  region, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  The  zeal  and  courageous  enterprise 
of  our  English  and  Scotch  brethren  is  worthy 
of  imitation  by  our  own  missionary  Board  and 
their  patrons. 

NaMau,  N.  T.,  August  39,  1879. 
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SUMMER  DAYS  AT  SAINT'S  REST. 

An  Oeenaion  of  ExtrMrdinnrj  Intoroit. 

The  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  a  pastorate  is  such  an  extraordinary  event, 
that  I  concluded  it  was  something  I  could  not 
afford  to  miss.  So  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  I 
forsook  the  quiet  haunts  and  peaceful  slum¬ 
bers  of  Saint’s  Best  and  drove  over  to  the 
beautiful  village  of  Manchester,  Vt. 

Manchester,  as  many  of  your  readers  doubt¬ 
less  know,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  Sum¬ 
mer  resorts  within  the  Green  Mountain  State. 
It  is  backed  by  Mt.  Equinox,  and  its  single 
street  is  shaded  by  maples  and  elms  of  amaz¬ 
ing  magnitude.  Perhaps  it  owes  its  fame  to 
the  principal  hotel,  “The  Equinox  House,” 
than  which,  it  is  said  by  those  who  have  test¬ 
ed  it,  there  is  no  better  kept  Summer  hotel  in 
the  country.  Its  cemetery  is  a  gem  in  its 
kind,  and  the  drives  in  the  vicinity  are  varied 
and  charming.  But  after  all,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  chief  glory  of  beautiful  Manchester 
is  the  church  and  the  pastorate  of  him  who 
a  few  days  since  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  installation. 

The  Bev.  James  Anderson  is  now  in  his  81st 
year,  and  fifty  years  ago  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
gvist,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  society  of  Manchester,  Vt.  For 
about  thirty  years  of  the  time  he  continued 
in  the  active  duties  of  the  pastorate,  and 
since  his  resignation  of  the  office,  he  has 
dwelt  among  the  people,  furthering  their  in¬ 
terests  in  every  way  possible.  I  esteemed  it 
a  rare  privilege  to  see  such  a  man,  and  it  did 
m^  much  good  to  look  into  his  face  and  hear 
his  voice  on  anniversary  day.  He  is  as  fine  a 
specimen  of  an  old  Christian  as  you  ever  meet, 
wearing  upon  his  face  an  expression  of  peace 
such  as  the  world  cannot  give  nor  take  away. 

Incidents. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  began  at  10 : 30  A. 
M.,  with  the  singing,  by  the  large  choir,  of 
the  anthem  which  was  sung  at  the  installa¬ 
tion  fifty  years  ago.  In  due  time  followed 
the  memorial  discourse  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  An¬ 
derson.  I  was  curious  to  discover  what  pas¬ 
sage  a  man  would  think  fit  to  select  as  the 
text  for  a  semi-centennial  discourse ;  the  se¬ 
lection  might  be  some  indication  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  speaker.  Great  was  my  pleasure 
when  he  announced  Amos  vii.  14,  15 :  “I  was 
no  prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet’s  son; 
but  I  was  a  herdman  and  a  gatherer  of  syca¬ 
more  fruit ;  and  the  Lord  took  me  as  I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  flock,  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me 
Go,  prophesy  unto  my  people  Israel.”  The 
preacher,  after  an  appropriate  introduction, 
wherein  he  pointed  out  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  God’s  pleasure  throughout  the  liistory 
of  the  world  to  pick  up  obscure  men  and  em¬ 
ploy  them  as  instruments  in  the  furtherance 
of  His  work,  gave  the  historj'  (1)  of  his  be¬ 
coming  a  Christian,  (2)  of  his  becoming  a 
minister,  and  (3)  of  his  settlement  at  Man¬ 
chester. 

Under  the  first  head  he  quoted  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Dr.  Hawes  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
wherein  the  Doctor  makes  mention  of  the 
taet  that  at  c  time  cf  quiet  in  the  church  and 
prevailing  worldliness,  and  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  reason,  six  young  men  in  one  of  the 
factories  of  the  city  were  brought  under  con¬ 
viction  of  their  sins,  and  came  to  him  with 
the  inquiry.  What  must  they  do  to  be  saved  ? 
Three  of  the  six  young  men  subsequently  en¬ 
tered  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  Mr.  Anderson 
was  one  of  that  number.  For  a  long  time  he 
had  a  severe  struggle  as  to  his  duty  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Gospel  ministry :  he  was  em¬ 
barrassed  with  a  defective  voice.  An  aged 
minister  who  once  asked  him  the  question 
“Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  Gospel  min¬ 
istry?”  removed  his  doubts  by  reminding 
him  what  God  said  to  Moses  in  a  like  difficul¬ 
ty,  “Who  hath  made  man’s  mouth?  or  who 
maketh  the  dumb,  or  deaf,  or  the  seeing,  or 
the  blind  ?  Have  not  I,  the  Lord  ?  ” 

Then  the  venerable  preacher  and  pas¬ 
tor  went  on  and  related  the  history  of  his 
call  to  Manchester,  the  incidents  of  his  in¬ 
stallation  (which  occurred  in  an  orchard,  Drs. 
Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  Daniel  W.  Clark,  and 
other  eminent  men  officiating),  and  the  events 
which  marked  his  pastorate.  He  exhibited 
the  original  copy  of  the  first  sermon  he  wrote 
while  yet  a  student  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  which  he  said  had  done  duty  about 
twenty  times.  He  read  the  invitation  to 
preach  which  was  sent  to  liim  from  Manches¬ 
ter  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  conclusion  of  tlie 
discourse,  which  was  beautifully  written  and 
logically  arranged,  he  claimed  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  “  dead  past  ”  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian.  Considering  the  occasion,  the  age  of 
the  preacher  (81  years),  and  the  reminiscences 
brought  to  mind,  it  was  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  discourses  to  which  it  has  been  my 
privil^e  to  listen.  Other  brief  and  excellent 
addresses  followed,  delivered  by  Bev.  Mr. 
Jennings  of  Bennington,  Bev.  P..S.  Pratt  of 
Dorset,  and  Dr.  W’ickham  of  Manchester. 

Afterwards  we  were  invited  down  stairs, 
where  the  ladies  of  the  congregation  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  bountiful  collation.  A  large  number 
of  persons,  consisting  of  ministers  and  old 
and  young  members  of  the  society  and  stran¬ 
gers,  surrounded  the  table,  and  despatched  a 
portion  of  its  contents  in  a  manner  that  kept 
the  cheerful  hands  of  the  attendant  ladies 
busy,  and  made  their  bright  eyes  sparkle. 

After  the  banquet  followed  speeches  by 
representative  men.  One  thing  I  noticed 
about  these  speeches,  was  the  frequent  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  beautiful  character  and  noble 
active  life  of  Mrs.  Anderson,  who  for  forty 
years  had  been  the  helpmeet  of  their  vener¬ 
able  pastor.  Great,  strong  men  stood  up  and 
gave  their  tearful  and  thrilling  testimony  to 
the  influence  of  her  example  and  words  over 
their  lives.  In  their  childhood  they  had  been 
members  of  her  infant-class,  and  through  her 
instrumentality  had  been  brought  to  know 
the  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Upon  the  walls  of  the  banqueting-room 
hung  the  life-size  portraits  of  Bev.  and  Mrs. 
Anderson ;  and  as  I  looked  again  and  again 
upon  hers,  I  felt  that  her  sweet  and  intelli¬ 
gent  face  justified  all  the  encomiums  which 
were  being  so  enthusiastically  given  that 
afternoon. 

Kefiectioiii. 

The  greatness  and  glory  of  that  anniversary 
day  cannot  be  portrayed  by  my  hand  upon 
paper.  It  made  impressions  upon  my  mind 
which  can  never  be  effaced.  In  housekeep¬ 
ing,  certain  days  of  the  month,  or  year,  are 
set  apart  to  cleaning  silver.  After  the  labor 
of  such  a  day,  how  the  old  silver  shines  again ! 


the  spoons,  the  platters,  the  bowls,  look  as 
though  they  had  just  come  from  the  hands  of 
the  manufacturer  or  silversmith ;  the  clean¬ 
ing  has  given  to  them  a  fresh  value.  Such 
occasions  as  the  anniversary  which  I  have 
above  described,  have  a  similar  effect  upon 
old  maxims  and  commonplaces ;  they  burnish 
them  up,  replace  their  lost  lustre,  and  impart 
a  fresh  value.  At  least,  I  came  back  to 
Saint's  Best  with  a  fresh  realization  of  the 
beauty  of  a  consistent  Christian  life,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  ministerial  calling,  and  that 
there  is  no  greater  honor  in  this  world  than 
to  have  it  said  of  a  man  at  life’s  close  by  God 
and  good  men,  “  He  was  faithful,”  or  of  a 
woman,  as  was  said  by  our  Lord  of  a  certain 
one  in  the  New  Testament,  and  by  men  and 
women  now  of  the  late  Mrs.  Anderson  of 
Manchester,  truly  “she  hath  done  what 

SHE  COUIiD.” 

And  I  was  freshly  impressed  with  the  un¬ 
speakable  value  of  long  pastorates,  the  kind 
which  our  polity  manifestly  contemplates. 
Always  taking  it  for  granted  that  by  untar¬ 
nished  life  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  a 
man’s  usefulness  remains  unimpaired,  I  be¬ 
lieve  if  we  could  have  more  stability  in  the 
pastorate,  we  would  meet  with  less  instability 
in  the  lives  of  church-members.  The  growtli 
of  the  Church  would  be  more  healthful,  its 
prosperity  more  continuous,  and  the  influence 
for  good  of  the  individual  minister  might  be 
doubled  and  quadrupled.  Meteors  may  have 
their  use  in  the  Presbyterian  firmament,  per¬ 
haps  they  serve  as  warnings ;  but  as  we  love 
our  Zion,  and  appreciate  our  goodly  heritage, 
let  us  pray  that  our  stars,  whether  of  the 
first  or  sixteenth  magnitude,  may  be  fixed ! 

N.  B.  B. 


THE  GREAT  STATE  OF  IOWA. 

It  is  not  yet  thirty-three  years  since  this 
State  became  a  member  of  the  American  Un¬ 
ion,  and  its  population  is  now  larger,  proba¬ 
bly,  than  that  of  any  of  the  older  States,  ex¬ 
cept  two.  The  next  census  will  doubtless 
place  it  seventh  in  population  among  all  the 
States.  In  1804  this  State  was  included  in 
the  district  of  Louisiana,  and  was  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  territorial  government  of 
Indiana.  It  became  successively  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  Missouri  in  1812,  of  Michigan 
in  1834,  and  of  Wisconsin  in  1836.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  outstripped  two  of  its  guardians,  and 
will  ere  long  outstrip  them  all,  save  perhaps 
Missouri.  In  1836  when  it  was  incorporated 
with  Wisconsin  territory,  its  total  white  pop¬ 
ulation  was  but  little  more  than  ten  thousand. 
Now  it  is  nearly  one  million  and  three  quar¬ 
ters. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Iowa,  according 
to  received  legend,  is  “  the  beautiful  laud,” 
that  being,  it  is  said,  the  admiring  exclama¬ 
tion  of  an  Indian  tribe  as,  journeying  to  the 
Mississippi,  they  saw  the  green,  undulating 
prairies  on  the  opposite  shore.  Beautiful  it 
must  have  been  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  thrice  beautiful  now,  when  its  billowy 
prairies  are  covered  with  a  magnificent  har¬ 
vest.  The  traveller  who  passes  over  the  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Northwestern  railroad  from  Clinton 
on  the  Mississippi  to  Council  Bluffs  on  the 
Missouri — a  distance  of  350  miles — will  find  a 
fruitful  garden  all  the  way.  The  valley  of 
the  Boyer,  through  which  this  road  runs  for 
sixty  miles,  is  a  valley  of  exceeding  beauty 
and  fertility.  I  have  never  seen  finer  fields 
of  corn  than  those  which  now  crown  the  rich 
bottoms  and  beautiful  slopes  of  this  valley. 
The  Northwestern  road  has  done  much  to 
develope  the  material  resources  of  this  State, 
and  it  deserves  to  be  said  to  its  credit,  that 
it  is  doing  not  a  little  to  educate  the  taste  of 
the  people.  At  many  of  its  stations  it  has 
laid  off  little  parks  with  shrubs,  shade  trees, 
flowers,  and  gravelled  walks,  which  are  main¬ 
tained  at  the  expense  of  the  company.  This 
company  has  under  its  control  nearly  twenty- 
two  hundred  miles  of  track.  Its  able  presi¬ 
dent,  Albert  Keep,  and  its  prince  of  managers, 
Marvin  Hughitt,  are  both  active  Christian 
men.  No  gambling  is  permitted  on  this  road, 
and  it  is  required  of  all  employ6s  that  they 
shall  bo  strictly  temperate  men.  It  is  safe  to 
travel  on  a  road  so  managed. 

Unlike  most  other  States,  Iowa  has  practi¬ 
cally  no  waste  lands.  Of  its  more  than  thir¬ 
ty-five  millions  of  acres  nearly  thirty-two 
millions  are  rich  prairie  lands.  It  has  nearly 
five  thousand  miles  of  railroads  traversing 
the  State  in  every  direction,  and  securing  for 
every  producer  a  good  market.  Forest-cul¬ 
ture  has  been  much  resorted  to  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  native  timber  lands,  which 
are  as  one  to  ten  or  twelve  of  prairie,  are 
more  inadequate  by  reason  of  their  unequal 
distribution.  But  this  lack  will  ere  long  be 
supplied.  The  coal  fields  of  Iowa,  it  is  said, 
comprise  an  area  of  twenty  thousand  square 
miles,  and  its  peat  beds  of  eight  or  ten  thou¬ 
sand  acres. 

But  rich  as  this  State  is  in  natural  resour¬ 
ces  and  material  wealth,  it  is  richer  still  in 
its  educational  privileges,  and  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  people.  The  common  school  fund 
annually  raised  and  expended  in  this  State 
amounts  to  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars. 
This  is  divided  into  three  separate  funds,  the 
first  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
teachers,  the  second  to  the  erection  of  new 
school-houses,  and  the  third,  which  is  a  con¬ 
tingent  fund,  to  provide  for  rent,  fuel,  and  re¬ 
pairs.  There  were  in  1875,  533,903  persons  in 
the  State  of  school  age,  of  whom  only  384,012 
wore  enrolled  as  in  actual  attendance  upon 
the  schools — a  larger  relative  number  than  in 
most  of  the  States,  but  smaller  than  in  some. 
Whether  this  State  is  called  the  “  Hawkeye 
State,”  because  her  citizens  provide  with  vig¬ 
ilant  care  for  the  education  of  her  children, 
or  whatever  the  reason,  I  know  not,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  her  common  school  system  is  justly  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  State. 

As  to  the  churches,  Presbyterianism  ranks 
second  in  numbers,  the  Methodists  being 
first,  and  perhaps  first  in  wealth  and  influ¬ 
ence,  while  the  Baptists  stand  third,  and  the 
Congregationalists  fourth.  Here,  as  else¬ 
where,  there  is  in  all  the  churches  much  of 
worldliness,  as  well  as  much  of  earnest  spirit¬ 
ual  life.  The  worldliness  was  well  illustrated 
by  the  remark  of  a  boy  who  spoke  more  wise¬ 
ly  than  he  knew.  Being  asked  by  a  good  man 
who  had  bought  a  farm  without  seeing  it,  and 
who  in  coming  to  examine  it  was  delighted : 
“  Boy,  what  sort  of  religion  have  you  in  this 
neighborhood  ?  ”  he  replied,  “  We  goes  in  for 
the  Durham  breed.” 

Gouncii  Bluffs,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Union  Fsciflc,  is  one  of  the  oldest,  as  it  is  the 
largest  town  in  Western  Iowa.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  Lewis  and  Clark, 
in  1804,  did  not  have  “a  big  talk”  with  the 


Indians  here,  but  upon  low  lands  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  river.  The  bluffs,  which 
are  high,  and  separated  into  distinct  and 
rounded  hills,  and  which  are  extremely  pic¬ 
turesque,  simply  looked  on  from  a  distance 
with  silent  and  respectful  attention.  What  a 
wonderful  change  in  all  this  country  w’itbin 
this  period  of  seventy-five  years ! 

The  Mormons  stopped  here  for  a  time,  on 
their  way  from  Nauvoo  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
there  is  still  here  a  little  church  of  Josephites, 
who  hold  to  the  most  gross  type  of  Pre-mille- 
narianism,  but  who  reject  Brigham  Young’s 
infamous  doctrine  of  polygamy. 

The  Rev.  T.  H.  Cloland  is  the  Presbyterian 
bishop  here,  useful,  honored,  and  loved,  as 
he  deserves  to  be.  Clement. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Aug.  11,  1879. 


THE  HEW  YORK  BIBLE  AHB  FRUIT  HISSIOH. 

By  Mary  E.  Comstock. 

Nearly  opposite  the  gates  of  Bellevue  Hos¬ 
pital,  on  East  Twenty-sixth  street,  stands  the 
now  and  tasteful  building  bearing  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “  Coffee  House  of  the  New  York  Bible 
and  Fruit  Mission.”  Commenced  in  the  early 
Spring  of  the  present  year,  it  was  informally 
opened  for  immediate,  though  limited,  use  Sat¬ 
urday,  Aug.  9.  The  formal  opening,  with  suit¬ 
able  ceremonies,  fully  inaugurating  its  sever¬ 
al  departments,  is  deferred  until  the  Autumn. 
At  present,  from  11  A.  M.  until  4  P,  M.  every 
day,  Sundays  excepted,  a  lunch  is  served  un¬ 
der  the  superintendence  of  the  Summer  com¬ 
mittee  of  ladies  active  in  the  “  Bible  and 
Fruit  Mission  to  our  Public  Hospitals.”  The 
Coffee  House  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  this 
Mission,  which  has  been  about  four  years  in 
existence,  and  which  has  met  with  the  warm 
approbation  of  the  medical  and  official  staff 
of  the  institutions  where  it  has  carried  for¬ 
ward  its  work. 

Sudden  changes  are  usually  dangerous.  In 
the  ease  of  those  discharged  from  the  chari¬ 
table  and  criminal  institutions  on  the  islands 
in  the  East  river,  this  has  been  deplorably 
the  case.  Landing  but  a  few  hundred  feet 
from  the  present  site  of  the  Coffee  House, 
the  50,000  men  and  women  discharged  yearly 
from  these  institutions,  new  to  freedom,  and 
many  of  them  still  pitifully  weak  in  their 
convalescent  state,  have  been  met  by  the  al¬ 
lurements  of  forty  or  more  liquor  saloons  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  Thus  tempted 
on  the  threshold  of  liberty,  ninety  out  of  ev¬ 
ery  hundred  who  come  out  from  the  hospi¬ 
tals  are  sent  back  to  the  islands,  and  gener¬ 
ally  they  are  sent  back  to  the  Workhouse, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Penitentiary. 

For  the  same  price  that  a  glass  of  liquor 
can  be  obtained  at  the  saloons,  the  Coffee 
Hoase  furnishes  a  large  cup  of  the  very  best 
coffee  and  a  generous  roll ;  or  if  preferred,  a 
bowl  of  hot  soup  and  a  roll,  or  oatmeal  and 
milk.  Corned  beef  and  ham  sandwiches  of 
the  best  quality  are  offered  at  three  cents. 
Hot  or  iced  tea,  ice  cream,  fresh  pies,  milk 
of  icy  coolness,  drawn  from  a  cooler  contain¬ 
ing  a  cylinder  of  crushed  ice,  are  among  the 
articles  that  supplement  the  present  bill  of 
faro.  A  glass  of  ice-cold  milk  costs  three 
cents;  soda  water,  with  syrup,  is  the  ssme 
price. 

Later  in  the  season  it  is  intended  to  ojjjiind 
the  hours  throughout  the  evening,  and  to 
servo  full  meals.  The  large  range  and  the 
steam-table  in  the  cheerful  kitchen,  indicate 
the  extent  of  the  work  proposed.  By  the 
way,  kitchen-tables  are  still  an  unsupplied 
need,  as  well  as  many  articles  of  household 
furniture,  which  would  be  considered  most 
welcome  gifts. 

Leaving  now  the  cheerful  and  busy  ground 
floor  of  this  building,  with  its  frontage  of 
fifty  feet  and  its  depth  of  eighty  feet,  all 
given  up  to  the  “  feeding  of  the  multitude  ” — 
example  for  which  was  furnished  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago — wo  ascend  a 
flight  of  stairs,  and  find  ourselves  in  a  lec¬ 
ture-room  35x50.  Sliding  doors  can  partition 
the  apartment  into  two  at  pleasure.  The  en¬ 
tire  space  includes  reading-room,  with  lec¬ 
ture-room.  Both  are  still  unfurnished.  Com¬ 
municating  with  these  rooms  by  halls,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  suite  of  rooms  affords  conveniences  for 
the  Board  of  Managers  and  ladies  connected 
with  the  Mission.  A  managers’  parlor,  four 
or  five  sleeping-rooms,  with  closets  and  bath¬ 
rooms,  are  finished  in  the  most  delicate  tints 
of  light  blue  and  gray.  The  room  where  the 
Thursday  afternoon  prayer-meeting,  so  long 
held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Young  lien’s 
Christian  Association  building,  now  holds  its 
meetings,  has  been  handsomely  and  appropri¬ 
ately  furnished  by  a  private  donation.  On 
this  floor  are  roomy  closets,  housekeeper’s 
room,  etc. 

A  surprise  is  in  store  on  the  third  floor,  as 
we  ascend  an  easy  flight  of  stairs.  Grouped 
around  the  hall,  which  is  lighted  from  above, 
are  sixteen  rooms,  all  well  lighted,  ventilat¬ 
ed,  appropriating  in  Winter  a  certain  amount 
of  heat,  with  ample  trunk-rooms  interspers¬ 
ed  ;  and  these  rooms  are  to  be  rented  to 
strictly  respectable,  self-supporting  women. 
The  rooms  are  unfurnished,  and  are  to  be 
furnished  according  to  pleiisure  by  those  who 
rent  them.  The  largo  rooms  are  expected  to 
bring  $8  per  month,  and  the  small  ones  $6. 
The  small  rooms  are  sufficiently  large  for 
sisters  or  intimate  friends  to  share,  when 
they  choose  to  do  so  for  economy  s  sake. 
Here,  under  the  protection  of  a  Board  of 
Christian  ladies,  with  all  the  conveniences  of 
a  restaurant  below,  is  realized — on  a  small 
scale,  it  is  true,  but  in  all  essentials  what  the 
public  at  the  outset  regarded  as  Mr.  Stew¬ 
ard’s  idea  as  to  a  permanent  home  for  work¬ 
ing-women. 

All  the  appointments  on  this  floor,  bath 
rooms,  closets,  &c.,  are  complete.  None  of 
the  rooms  are  at  this  date  taken.  The  in¬ 
come  derived  from  the  rents  is  intended  as  a 
means  of  support  for  the  coffee-house,  which 
by  this  and  kindred  aids  it  is  hoped  to  make 
ultimately  self-supporting. 

A  Bible-class  is  to  be  held  in  the  lecture- 
room  on  Sundays.  Courses  of  lectures  are 
proposed,  ahd  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
make  the  reading-room  attractive. 

Reluctance  was  felt  by  visitors  in  quitting 
the  pleasant  building.  Many  who  were  there 
Saturda}',  the  opening  day,  returned  on  Mon¬ 
day.  It  is  proposed  by-and-by  to  give  to  those 
attending  religious  services  there,  one  free 
meal  on  Sunday. 

“  The  Bible  and  Fruit  Mission  to  Our  Pub¬ 
lic  Hospitals  ”  now  has  in  this  eommodious 
building  a  suitable  depot  for  supplies  for  its 
widening  work.  To  the  coffee-house  (420  and 
422  East  Twenty-sixth  street)  can  be  sent 
those  articles  so  needed  in  ministering  to  the 
sick  in  the  hospitals.  There  is  much  present 


need  of  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  farina,  rice,  all  the 
cereals,  also  fruits.  Tomatoes  now  becoming 
plentiful  in  the  market  are  very  grateful  to 
the  patients.  J ellies,  pickles,  and  fresh,  dried, 
canned  or  preserved  fruits,  are  always  wel¬ 
come.  Religious  reading  matter  is  also  wel¬ 
comed,  and  flowers  prepare  the  way  for  the 
entrance  of  the  Word  and  personal  religiou« 
influence. 

No  debt  has  ever  been  contracted  by  this 
Mission.  In  comparative  silence,  the  silence 
of  much  secret  prayer,  and  unostentatious 
tireless  effort,  the  work  has  grown  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  scope.  Many  will  recall  the  Praise  Meet¬ 
ing  that  last  Spring  devoutly  celebrated  the 
joyous  event  of  the  munificent  donation  of 
Mr.  Win.  B.  Astor.  This  donation  of  $9,000 
at  a  time  when  the  w’orkmen  would  have 
been  dismissed  the  following  week  rather 
than  to  incur  indebtedness,  was  sufficient  to 
entirelj’  complete  the  building,  and  was  re¬ 
garded  by  those  who  had  been  making  the 
supply  of  the  need  a  subject  of  special  con¬ 
cern,  ns  a  signal  answer  to  prayer. 

A  thousand  dollars  given  soon  afterwards 
by  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  towards  furnishing  the 
house,  was  most  timely,  and  it  is  believed 
these  gifts  will  be  supplemented  by  suffi¬ 
cient  to  complete  the  furnishing,  so  that  with 
the  increasing  needs  of  the  advancing  season, 
the  fully  organized  work  may  move  forward 
unimpeded. 

To  the  five  hundred  medical  students  who 
pass  the  Coffee  House  it  will  naturally  afford 
a  not  unwelcome  stopping  place.  In  the 
presence  of  the  presiding  committees  of  Chris¬ 
tian  ladies,  something  of  the  home  element 
may  be  realized,  and  with  “the  cup  that 
cheers  but  not  inebriates,”  a  bit  of  social  life 
may  be  enjoyed  by  the  way. 


SUMMER  VACATION. 

Out  of  the  World — A  Pleasant  Excursion. 

For  all  that  the  world  knows  about  it,  I  may 
as  well  date  my  letter  from  “  Nowhere,”  being 
on  a  retired  road  in  an  out-of  the-way  corner 
of  a  quiet  country  parish,  entirely  unknown 
to  fame.  But  here  I  find  the  rest  I  so  much 
need,  and  am  daily  luxuriating  in  the  pure 
air  and  life-giving  breezes,  and  the  substan¬ 
tial  farmer’s  fare  I  so  much  enjoy. 

The  other  day,  at  the  invitation  of  some 
dear  good  friends,  my  better  half  and  I  cross¬ 
ed  from  Sag  Harbor  to  New  London,  where 
wo  took  the  oars  for  Providence,  and  thence 
again  a  boat  down  Narragansett  Bay  to  Rocky 
Point  and  Newport.  As  this  was  my  first 
visit  to  Providence,  I  took  peculiar  interest 
in  recalling  some  of  the  leading  facts  of  its 
early  history,  and  thought  of  Roger  Williams 
and  his  Christian  and  wise  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  and  his  first  settlement  in  the  place, 
and  how  he  named  it  Providence,  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  God’s  merciful  providence  to 
him  in  his  trials.  I  went  around  the  First 
Baptist  Meeting-house  and  Brown  University, 
so  dear  to  our  good  Baptist  brethren,  and  the 
old  Market-house,  and  the  Friends’  School, 
and  other  old  landmarks,  and  noted  with 
pleasure  the  new  and  beautiful  structures  on 
every  hand,  which  mark  and  distinguish  the 
magnificent  growth  of  these  latter  days.  What 
a  grand  factor  in  social  and  material  progress, 
is  the  Bible  which  Roger  Williams  planted  in 
this  place  250  years  ago !  And  what  a  respon¬ 
sibility  rests  upon  the  present  generation,  to 
maintain  and  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  in¬ 
stitutions  our  fathers  founded. 

Rocky  Point  is  a  sort  of  Long  Branch  or 
Coney  Island  to  Providence,  where  excursion 
parties  are  daily  going.  It  is  a  bold,  rocky, 
wooded  point,  where  nature  and  art  have 
united  their  charms  for  the  entertainment  of 
all  comers.  The  grounds  and  buildings  have 
cost  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The 
hotel  is  admirably  arranged  for  the  comfort 
of  families,  who  may  com**  and  stay  for  the 
season.  Then  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
buildings,  around  the  extended  grounds, 
adapted  to  please  those  who  come  for  a  day. 
There  is  a  dining-hall  on  the  shore,  for  serv¬ 
ing  up  the  famous  clam  dinners,  where  1,500 
persons  may  be  seated  at  once.  When  Presi¬ 
dent  Hayes  visited  the  place  two  years  ago, 
it  was  estimated  that  there  were  20,000  visi¬ 
tors  on  the  ground.  The  guests  at  the  hotel 
are  earefully  looked  after  by  the  gentlemanly 
landlord,  Mr.  Kent,  and  every  visitor  is  sure 
of  attention. 

One  day  I  mingled  with  the  children  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Sabbath-school  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  a  company  of  aged  men  from  the 
Old  Men’s  Home,  and  was  delighted  with  the 
evident  satisfaction  the  old  and  the  young  ex¬ 
perienced,  in  their  holiday  visit  to  this  pleas¬ 
ant  Summer  retreat. 

At  Newport,  we  rode  around  the  Old  Mill, 
and  the  Redwood  Library,  and  the  old  his¬ 
toric  places,  and  saw  the  bathing  ground,  and 
the  polo  ground,  and  the  famous  yachts  and 
horses  and  mansions  of  our  well  known  New 
Yorkers.  Returning  to  our  quiet  country 
home,  we  are  settling  down  to  our  common 
every-day  faro.  We  eat  and  sleep  and  drink 
one  day,  and  the  next  day  we  drink  and  sleep 
and  eat,  which  looks  like  a  very  prosaic,  ani¬ 
mal  sort  of  life,  but  when  viewed  in  its  Chris¬ 
tian  purpose,  may  be  regarded  as  stepping 
heavenward. 


UTAH  AFFAIRS. 

By  Rev.  George  W,  Gallagher. 

At  present  the  Latter  Day  Saints  are  sore 
vexed.  A  few  days  ago  a  procession  went 
through  the  streets  of  Ogden  carrying  the 
catafalque  of  Elder  Standing,  who  was  shot 
in  Georgia  for  trying  to  persuade  women  into 
polygamy,  and  men  into  the  despotism  of 
priest-ridden  Utah.  The  funeral  was  notable 
for  its  glaring  attempt  to  attract  attention. 
A  Southern  paper,  giving  an  account  of  Stand¬ 
ing’s  death,  says : 

“As  to  the  killing  of  this  Elder,  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  wlien  the  residents  of  Floyd  coun¬ 
ty  met  this  Mormon  on  the  highway  and  be¬ 
gan  expostulating  with  him  with  reference  to 
the  trouble  he  was  making  in  the  families  of 
that  region,  he  snatchoil  a  revolver  from  one 
of  the  men  and  threatened  to  shoot.  In  an 
instant  he  was  stretched  on  the  sod  a  dead 
elder.  These  people  were  greatly  exasperat¬ 
ed.  This  elder  and  an  assistant  or  two,  had 
become  so  audacious  and  aggressive,  that 
they  invaded  almost  every  household  for  the 
purpose  of  preaching  their  polygamous  creed.’ 

Standing’s  death  was  murder,  and  should 
bo  punished  by  law.  But  ruined  homes,  de¬ 
serted  husbands  and  wives,  and  broken  fami¬ 
lies,  should  call  for  vengeance  on  the  spoiler. 
A  Mormon  missionary  who  persuades  women 
to  forsake  their  husbands  and  homes,  and 
enter  polygamy,  should  be  arrested  and  treat¬ 
ed  as  a  criminal.  Polygamy  is  a  crime 
against  the  law.  All  who  commit,  or  help  to 
commit,  this  crime,  are  as  much  criminals  as 
a  highway  robber. 


The  Will  case  between  the  heirs  of  Brigham 
Young  and  the  executors,  is  causing  great  ex¬ 
citement  here.  The  case  was  instituted  by 
the  heirs  of  Brigham  Young  for  the  recovery 
of  property  fraudulently  transferred  and  il¬ 
legally  sold  by  the  executors.  When  Brigham 
died  he  left  an  estate  valued  at  two  millions 
and  a  half,  and  appointed  as  his  executors 
four  Mormon  apostles :  John  Taylor  (head  of 
the  Church  now),  George  Q.  Cannon,  Albert 
Carrington,  and  Brigham  Young,  Jr.  These 
executors  have  robbed  the  estate  of  $1,000,000. 
The  heirs  of  Brigham  bring  suit  to  recover 
this  amount.  The  Court  decided  that  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  estate  should  be  handed  over 
to  receivers ;  that  the  executors  shall  make 
good  the  deficit,  or  give  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  which  they  are  delinquents.  John  Taylor 
gave  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $200,000.  The 
other  executors  for  contempt  of  the  Court’s 
order  have  gone  to  jail.  These  executors 
would  not  give  bonds,  would  not  account  for 
the  missing  $1,000,000,  nor  allow  the  robbed 
estate  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  receiv¬ 
ers.  The  evidence  proves  clearly  a  case  of 
mal-administration  of  the  estate  for  their 
own  private  ends  and  the  growth  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Church,  regardless  of  the  claims  of  the 
heirs.  If  this  case  does  not  show  Mormons 
what  scheming  rogues  their  priestly  leaders 
are,  nothing  will  this  side  of  the  grave. 

I  will  just  mention  one  fact  more  before 
closing.  One  of  the  greatest  farces  seen  in 
this  Territory  for  some  time  was  the  conduct 
of  the  Labor  Committee  appointed  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  hard 
times.  This  travelling  show  arrived  on  the 
Gth  inst.  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Its  chairman  is 
Hon.  Hendrick  B.  Wright.  The  party  was 
received  by  Mormon  elders,  who  hobnobbed 
them  around  the  city  and  gave  them  a  free 
lunch  at  the  penitentiary,  where  the  convicts 
Cannon,  Carrington,  and  Y’'oung  were  the 
hosts.  Tills  open  sympathy  and  affiliation  of 
government  officials  with  Mormon  criminals 
should  receive  a  sharp  rebuke  from  the  press 
of  our  country  and  every  law-abiding  citizen. 
It  is  time  that  the  government  should  recog¬ 
nize  that  every  such  attention  given  by  its 
officials  to  Mormon  leaders,  is  just  so  much 
strength  given  to  that  monstrous  fraud,  Mor- 
monism. 

Our  Presbyterian  and  other  Christian 
churches  in  this  Territory  are  fighting  with 
the  weapons  of  truth  and  justice  the  most  in¬ 
iquitous  system  on  the  earth,  and  it  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  truth  and  justice  that  government 
officials  will  come  to  this  Territory  and  al¬ 
low  themselves,  by  Mormon  attentions  and 
flattery,  to  forget  the  dictates  of  stern  princi¬ 
ples  of  right,  by  winking  at  the  flagrant  pub¬ 
lic  evils  and  open  violation  of  law  which 
characterize  Mormonism  in  Utah. 

Ogdon,  August  8,  1879. 
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The  Observer  notices  that  the  late  Jesu¬ 
it  priest  of  Chicago,  Van  De  Moortel,  who 
left  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  to  join  the 
Episcopal,  and  after  two  or  three  weeks 
was  so  overcome  by  the  sympatliy  of  his 
former  friends  that  he  concluded  to  go 
back,  does  not  find  th«  second  transition 
so  easy  as  he  expected.  He  is  now  some¬ 
what  in  the  position  of  Mohammerl’s  cof¬ 
fin,  suspended  in  mid-air.  A  Chicago  pa¬ 
per  says : 

“  There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for 
the  affirmation  that  the  late  reverend  gen¬ 
tleman  will  return  to  the  Jesuit  communi¬ 
ty.  He  cannot.  The  constitution  of  the 
society  makes  that  impossible.  Once  out, 
forever  out.  The  fathers  of  the  society 
feel  poignantly  the  defection  of  one  whose 
brilliant  abilities  and  apparent  piety  had, 
although  only  three  years  a  priest,  made 
him  conspicuous  and  inspired  the  highest 
expectations  of  his  value  in  religion  ;  but 
they  are  poiverless  to  help  him  now  except 
by  sympathy.  Aside  from  this  there  arc 
grave  difficulties  in  Mr.  Van  De  Moortel’s 
path.  To  remain  even  a  priest,  outside 
the  Jesuit  Society,  he  must  make  amends 
for  the  ‘  scandal,’  as  it  will  be  called,  his 
conduct  has  given.  To  become  a  layman 
he  must  obtain  from  Rome  a  dispensation 
from  his  priestly  vows.  The  enormity  of 
these  difficulties  it  is  difficult  to  describe. 
Those  familiar  with  their  magnitude  say 
that  they  will  not  bo  surprised  if  the  un¬ 
fortunate  gentleman,  being  of  a  sensitive 
temperament,  should  lose  his  mental  bal¬ 
ance  altogether.” 

The  Christian  Weekly  thus  replies  to 
one  who  asks  its  “  opinion  of  the  so-called 
modern  miracles  of  faith  ” — the  healing  of 
those  who  are  sick  by  prayer  : 

We  believe  that  God  hears  prayer,  that 
there  are  many  instances  in  which  the  re¬ 
covery  from  sickness  is  an  answer  to  be¬ 
lieving  prayer  ;  but  the  healing  is  not  a 
miracle.  This  modern  doctrine  of  faith  is 
nowhere  taught  in  the  Bible.  Paul  says 
“  Trophemius  have  I  left  at  Miletum  sick,” 
when  he  possessed  the  power  of  working 
miracles.  Why  was  he  so  profuse  yvith 
his  miracles  in  Melita,  and  so  sparing 
among  his  best  friends?  For  the  very 
reason  of  showing  that  miracles  are  rather 
for  the  proof  of  the  Gospel  than  for  the 
private  benefit  even  of  the  heirs  of  glory. 
The  apostles  exercised  their  power,  not  by 
their  discretion,  but  by  the  suggestion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  This,  then,  is  a  pro\iden- 
tial  fact,  the  record  of  which,  though  to 
human  wisdom  trifling,  is  yet  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  children  of  God.  They 
are  not  to  expect  that  they  will  always  be 
free  from  sickness,  or  that  their  sickness 
will  soon  be  removed.  They  know  it  will 
work  for  their  good  either  way.  It  is  their 
privilege  to  pray  and  to  expect  an  answer, 
but  they  must  submit  to  God  as  a  sover¬ 
eign  who  gives  no  account  of  his  matters. 

The  Christian  Union  has  been  to  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Lyman  Ab¬ 
bott,  whose  observations  tally  very  well 
with  our  own  : 

Chautauqua  does  not  put  its  best  foot 
foremost.  The  first  feeling  of  a  stranger 
on  arrival  is  one  of  perplexity — not  to  say 
disappointment.  He  is  hurried  through 
Jamestown,  lest  he  shall  be  too  late  for  the 
boat,  and  arrives  at  the  dock  to  find  that 
the  boat  which  ought  to  have  sailed  for 
Chautauqua  an  hour  ago,  has  not  yet  even 
arrived  on  its  downward  trip.  He  arrives 
at  the  ground,  buys  his  ticket,  and  passes 
through  the  gate,  but  finds  no  one  to  tell 
him  where  he  shall  get  a  shelter  for  his 
head.  He  goes  to  the  Palace  Hotel,  to 
find  it  already  full,  makes  a  bargain  for 
private  quarters,  carries  his  bag  to  the 
room,  and  discovers  it  to  be  about  twelve 
feet  square  and  already  occupied  by  three 
gentlemen,  with  whom  he  is  to  share  it. 
He  goes  back  to  the  hotel,  and  gets  a  bunk 
in  its  rotunda,  and,  being  obliged  to  put 
up  his  umbrella  in  the  night  to  keep  off 
the  drippings  from  the  canvas  roof,  doubts 
whether  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  its  cognomen 


of  Palace  Hotel.  The  fact  appears  to  be 
that  the  managers  of  Chautauqua  have 
not  yet  recovered  from  their  chronic  state 
of  surprise  at  the  crowd  whom  the  pro¬ 
gramme  attracts  to  this  classic  ground, 
and  have  not  yet  learned  how  adequately 
to  provide  for  them.  .  .  . 

Chautauqua  is  more  than  ever  a  univer¬ 
sity  this  year.  It  is  no  longer  a  Sunday- 
school  Assembly.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  the  Sunday-school  idea  has  been 
allowed  to  drop  too  far  into  abeyance,  and 
that  other  studies  have  been  permitted  to 
absorb  some  at  least  of  the  time  and  at¬ 
tention  that  used  to  be,  and  that  still 
ought  to  be,  concentrated  on  the  study  of 
the  Bible.  .  .  . 

Chautauqua  has  been  sometimes  criti¬ 
cised  as  tending  to  produce  superficiality 
in  study.  If  it  undertook,  as  its  critics 
have  sometimes  imagined  it  does,  to  teach 
Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  history, 
science,  theology,  and  the  like,  in  a  course 
lasting  but  two  weeks  in  the  woods,  it 
would  be  justly  amenable  to  this  criticism, 
but  Chautauqua  does  nothing  of  tlie  sort. 
It  furnishes  impulse,  and  It  furnishes  di¬ 
rection,  and  the  real  value  of  Chautauqua 
is  seen,  not  in  the  studies  which  are  prose¬ 
cuted  for  two  weeks  under  its  trees,  but 
in  the  new  intellectual  life  which  is  stimu¬ 
lated  in  thousands  of  homes  all  through 
the  country,  and  that  is  carried  on  through 
the  weeks  and  months,  and  perhaps  the 
years,  of  the  future  life. 

The  Presbyterian  of  Philadelphia  thus 
quotes  and  comments : 

“  Religion,”  said  Matthew  Arnold  some 
years  ago,  “is  not  simply  morality,  but 
moralit])  touched  by  emotion.’'  We  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  emotional  part  of  the  mo¬ 
rality  in  a  sentence  which  has  just  come 
from  Mr.  Arnold’s  pen  descriptive  of  his 
feelings  upon  the  departure  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  French  players  which  has  so  be¬ 
witched  the  London  fashionables  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  Hear  him : 

“And  still,  even  now  that  they  are  gone, 
when  I  pass  along  the  Strand  and  come 
opposite  to  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  I  see  a 
fugitive  vision  of  delicate  features  under  a 
shower  of  hair  and  a  cloud  of  lace,  and 
hear  the  voice  of  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
saying  in  its  most  caressing  tones  to  the 
Londoners  ‘  The  theatre  is  irresistible ; 
organize  the  theatre.’  ” 

Matthew  Arnold  and  Sarah  Bernhardt? 
The  man  of  “  mildness  and  sweet  reasona¬ 
bleness,”  and  a  spoiled,  imperious  French 
actress  ;  the  man  whose  “  religion  is  mo¬ 
rality  touched  with  emotion,”  and  a  woman 
who  is  an  adulteress  ;  the  supeiffine  httera- 
teur  who  knows  of  the  Zeitgeist,  and  the 
flashy  gilded  comedienne  and  her  com¬ 
pany  of  illegitimate  children.  What  a  con¬ 
junction  !  And  what  a  “  vision  ”  was  that 
which  lingered  in  the  memory  of  this  poet- 
philosopher !  “A  shower  of  hair  and  a 
cloud  of  lace.”  And  what  “  caressing 
tones  ”  were  those  which  he  heard.  “  Miss 
Sai'ah  Bernhardt  to  the  Londoners  :  ‘  The 
theatre  is  irresistible ;  organize  the  thea¬ 
tre.’  ”  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  certainly 
“  written  himself  down  an  ass.”  Culture, 
literature,  philosophy,  morality  touched 
with  emotion,  even  the  “  Zeitgeist  ”  cannot 
save  him.  The  height  of  absurdity,  or  the 
depth  of  it,  must  hereafter  be  fitly  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Ox¬ 
ford  standing  opposite  the  Gaiety  Theatre, 
and  calling  up  a  “  fugitive  vision  of  deli¬ 
cate  features  under  a  shower  of  hair  and  a 
cloud  of  lace.” 

The  Congregationalist  gives  prominence 
to  these  two  paragraphs : 

W’e  sympathize  heartily  with  the  breth¬ 
ren  at  Chautauqua  last  week  in  their  feel¬ 
ing  that  we  have  great  need  as  a  denomi¬ 
nation  of  some  one  to  take  the  lead  in  our 
Sunday-school  work,  who  shall  spend  his 
whole  strength  in  promoting  systematic 
and  organized  Bible  study  in  our  churches. 
This  view  has  found  expression  both  last 
year  and  this,  at  the  meeting  held  there 
by  such  Congregationalists  as  were  pres¬ 
ent  on  the  day  appointed  for  each  denom¬ 
ination  by  itself,  to  consider  its  needs  as 
regards  Sabbath-school  work.  The  fact, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  must  be  clear  to  all  who 
have  given  the  subject  attention  that  this 
need  is  becoming  more  and  mere  impera¬ 
tive. 

It  has  been  asked  recently  What  has  be¬ 
come  of  Mr.  Edward  Kimball?  Our  news 
columns  answer  by  reports  from  West 
Warren,  from  Lynn,  Conn.,  and  from  St. 
John.  The  Payson  Memorial  church  in 
Portland  is  also  expecting  him  soon,  and 
we  learn  of  another  important  church  in 
this  State  with  a  “  handsome  ”  mortgage, 
where,  after  tearful  and  prayerful  consult¬ 
ation,  he  has  been  invited  to  be  present 
at  an  early  day.  But  little  has  been  said 
of  Mr.  Kimball’s  work  recently ;  still  there 
are  a  good  many  churches  left  who  find 
themselves  seriously,  not  to  say  danger¬ 
ously,  embarrassed  with  debt.  If  anybody 
outside  of  their  own  number  can  render 
them  efficient  assistance,  Mr.  Kimball,  as 
we  fully  believe,  is  the  man  ;  and  we  fear 
that  he  “shall  not  have  gone  over  the 
cities  of  [our]  Israel  till  the  Son  of  Man 
be  come.’’  Matt.  x.  23. 

The  National  Baptist  urging  “A  Wise 
Denominationalism,”  says : 

We  are  far  from  saying  that  there  are 
no  Christians  outside  of  the  recognized 
evangelical  denominations  and  churches  ; 
but  we  do  affirm  that  those  Christians 
who  are  outside  are  usually  exerting  the 
minimum  of  usefulness  for  Christ’s  cause 
and  for  humanity.  The  wise  general  when 
he  estimates  his  strength,  reckons  only 
the  number  of  his  effective  and  enrolled 
regiments  and  battalions.  A  mob  is  not 
an  army,  though  it  may  contain  the  raw 
material  for  an  army  ;  a  mass  of  demoral¬ 
ized  and  disintegrated  rock  cannot  do  the 
work  that  requires  solid  blocks  of  granite ; 
a  heap  of  sawdust  and  chips  will  not  do 
the  work  of  planks  and  posts  ;  and  a  horde 
of  unorganized  Christians  cannot  be  relied 
on  for  the  work  that  requires  unity, organ¬ 
ization,  discipline,  responsibility,  division 
of  labor. 

Every  Christian  should  belong  to  a  Chris¬ 
tian  church  and  to  a  Christian  denomina¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  by  this  imply  that  he  is 
expected  to  be  in  perfect  agreement  with 
the  church  or  denomination.  Perfect  har¬ 
mony  of  view  is  not  granted  to  men.  No 
two  persons  see  the  same  rainbow  ;  no 
two  persons  get  exactly  the  same  view  of 
Mt.  Blanc.  And  no  two  persons  have  seen 
the  divine  system  of  truth  from  precisely 
the  same  point  of  view. 

What  is  wanted  is  harmony  on  matters 
essential  to  the  existence  and  efficiency  of 
the  body.  A  man  should  be  able  to  say 
“I  am  more  in  agreement  with  this  body 
of  Christians  than  with  any  other  ;  Provi¬ 
dence  has  cast  my  lot  among  them  ;  I  shall 
labor  in  harmony  with  them  just  as  far  as 
I  can.” 

And  there  ought  to  be  among  us  a  de¬ 
nominational  self-respect  and  loyalty,  a 
public  spirit  in  reference  to  all  denomina¬ 
tional  interests.  There  is  more  implied  in 
this  than  merely  raising  money,  though 
that  is  involved.  There  is  a  demand  up¬ 
on  our  time,  our  personal  presence. 
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THE  COMING  OF  THE  LORD. 


The  Lesson  :  l  ^ess.  iv.  13-18. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KTTTBilDQE,  D.D. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Church  in  Thessalonica 
were  the  first  written  by  Paul,  and  they  are 
probably  the  earliest  books  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Thessalonica  is  now  known  as  Saloni- 
ca,  and  is  about  three  hundred  miles  from 
Constantinople,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  ilgean  Sea.  Its  present  population  is, 
according  to  the  Kev.  E.  G.  Porter,  about  80,- 
000.  The  Church  in  Thessalonica  was  found¬ 
ed  by  Paul  (Acts  xvii.  1-10),  and  this  Epistle 
was  written  about  the  year  A.  D.  53. 

The  lesson  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  cannot 
but  be  a  blessing  to  every  teacher,  and  through 
the  teacher  to  the  class,  if  it  is  studied  pray¬ 
erfully. 

Verse  13.  “But  I  would  not  have  you  to 
be  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them  which 
are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others 
which  have  no  hope.”  All  the  MSS.  and  ear¬ 
ly  versions  have  “we”  instead  of  “I”;  and 
“we”  refers  to  Paul  and  his  companions, 
Silas  and  Timothy,  the  latter  having  brought 
tidings  from  the  brethren  in  Thessalonica  to 
Paul,  who  was  in  Corinth.  Paul  wishes  to 
comfort  those  who  had  laid  away  precious 
forms  in  the  grave,  for  he  knew  how  very 
eager  is  the  longing  of  a  bereaved  heart  to 
know  “  concerning  them  which  are  asleep,” 
and  how  easy  it  is  to  despair  and  shed  tears 
of  a  hopeless  grief.  It  may  be  that  some 
prominent  member  of  the  Church  in  Thessa¬ 
lonica  had  recently  died,  and  the  great  Apos 
tie  seeks  to  comfort  the  brethren  in  their  sor¬ 
row.  The  heathen  had  no  hope  of  any  resur¬ 
rection,  and  regarding  any  future  existence 
their  expectation  was  dim  and  clouded  with 
skepticism.  .Eschylus  writes,  “Of  one  once 
dead,  there  is  no  resurrection.”  So  Theocri¬ 
tus,  “Hope  goes  with  life;  all  hopeless  are 
the  dead.”  Cetullus  says  “  Suns  may  set  and 
may  return ;  we,  when  once  our  brief  life 
wanes,  have  eternal  night  to  sleep.”  Lucre¬ 
tius  says  “  None  ever  wake  again  whom  the 
cold  pause  of  life  hath  overtaken.” 

But  when  we  open  the  Bible  history,  even 
the  Old  Testament,  we  find  the  hope  of  a  res¬ 
urrection,  not  only  the  belief  in  immortality, 
but  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
This  hope  was  not  as  bright  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  believers,  as  to  those  who  have  lived 
since  the  stone  was  rolled  away  from -Joseph’s 
sepulchre,  but  yet  the  hope  existed  even  in 
those  early  twilight  hours.  Read  Psa.  xvi. 
9,  11,  xvii.  15,  Ixxiii.  24 ;  Prov.  xiv.  32 ;  Isa. 
xxxviii.  18,  19.  Now  Paul  declares  that  the 
hopeless  sorrow  of  the  heathen  is  through 
ignorance,  an  ignorance  which  God’s  children 
need  not  have,  for  God  has  revealed  His 
truth  to  them.  We  are  not  to  understand 
that  sorrow  for  those  who  have  been  taken 
from  us,  is  wrong  in  a  Christian.  Yet  this 
view  is  taken  by  some,  as  one  writer  says  I 
“This  implies  that  if  they  were  not  ignorant, 
they  could  not  sorrow ;  that  His  instruction 
was  designed  to  prevent  sorrow.”  When  I 
read  such  reflections,  I  immediately  conclude 
that  the  writer  has  not  yet  himself  passed 
through  the  deep  waters.  We  must  weep, 
and  it  is  right  and  Christian  to  weep.  Jesus 
Himself  wept.  (John  xi.  31,  33,  35.)  Paul 
was  no  stranger  to  grief.  (Phil.  ii.  27.)  But 
Christian  sorrow  should  be  radically  different 
from  the  sorrow  of  the  world.  Our  sorrow 
must  be  for  our  own  loss,  but  not /or  them. 
Hope,  which  is  not  merely  an  expectation, 
but  a  confidence  based  on  the  revelation  of 
God,  must  shine  through  the  tears,  and  keep 
the  heart  from  breaking.  I  have  known 
Christians  who  have  said  sadly,  as  the  earth 
covered  the  casket  from  sight,  “Oh  !  if  I  only 
knew  positively  that  I  should  see  my  dear 
one  again,  but  it  is  all  dark,  and  my  hope  is 
very  weak.”  Now  if  a  believer  to-day,  living 
in  the  blaze  of  Gospel  light,  can  reason  so 
hopelessly,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  these  converts  from  heathenism  needed 
to  be  comforted  by  the  assurances  of  Paul, 
especially  when  we  recall  the  unbelief  of  that 
age  in  this  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
(Acts  xvii.  18,  20,  32.)  “Them  which  are 
asleep.”  These  words  do  not  refer  to  the 
soul,  but  only  to  the  body.  (Dan.  xii.  2; 
Ecc.  xii.  7 ;  2  Cor.  v.  8 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  51.)  Death 
is  like  sleep,  so  that  they  have  been  describ¬ 
ed  as  twin  sisters.  But  only  of  Christians  is 
it  said  that  they  sleep,  for  where  there  is  no 
bright  hope  illumining  the  tomb.  Death  seems 
a  destroyer,  and  faith  can  see  no  awakening. 
"  Dormit,”  he  sleeps,  is  the  favorite  inscrip¬ 
tion  which  you  find  to-day  on  the  tombs  of 
martyrs  in  the  Roman  Catacombs,  but  on 
Pagan  monuments  of  the  same  age,  spared  as 
if  on  purpose  to  furnish  a  contrast,  we  read 
again  and  again,  the  rebellious  and  plaintive 
inscription  “Abreptus,”  snatched  away. 

Verse  14.  “For  If  we  believe  that  Jesus 
died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which 
sleep  in  Jesus,  will  God  bring  with  Him.” 
There  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  early 
Christians  with  regard  to  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  was  this  truth  which  was 
the  foundation  of  all  apostolic  preaching, 
and  which  aroused  the  bitterest  persecution 
against  the  new  Gospel  faith  (1  Cor.  xv.  3-8). 
The  brethren  in  Thessalonica  had  heard  this 
wonderful  truth  from  those  who  had  been  eye 
witnesses  of  the  triumph  of  the  Son  of  David 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  question  its  reality 
(Acte  v.  31, 32).  But  the  question  in  the  minds 
of  some,  was  whether  death  sundered  the 
union  between  the  believer  and  his  Lord,  and 
Paul  answers  this  by  declaring  that  if  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  insepara¬ 
ble  facts,  then  His  resurrection  is  the  glorious 
rock  upon  which  to  build  up  perfect  assur¬ 
ance  concerning  those  who  were  united  to 
Christ  by  a  living  faith.  So  close  is  this 
union  that  they  must  share  in  His  destiny,  it 
being  impossible  for  them  to  remain  under 
the  power  of  death  when  their  Lord  had 
broken  death’s  shackles,  and  robbed  him  of 
his  sceptre.  It  Is  very  beautiful  to  notice 
the  slgnlflcanoe  of  the  two  words  “died”  and 
••  sleep  ”  in  this  verse.  If  the  Apostle  had  de¬ 
scribed  the  last  scene  on  Calvary  as  a  sleep, 
then  some  might  have  doubted  whether  Jesus 
really  died,  and  so  Paul  uses  language  which 
could  not  bo  misinterpreted;  but  when  he 
he  comes  to  speak  of  the  death  of  believers, 
he  employs  comforting  words,  words  which 
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are  sweet  flowers,  blooming  in  the  empty 
sepulchre  of  Joseph,  “them  which  sleep  in 
Jesus,”  or  literally  “  through  Jesute.”  It  was 
death  to  Him,  but  it  is  sleep  to  His  beloved 
ones.  Some  have  rendered  the  words  “  them 
which  sleep  in  Jesus,”  “  those  lulled  to  sleep 
by  Jesus,”  and  others  “  those  laid  to  sleep  by 
Jesus,”  as  a  mother  lays  her  little  one  down 
to  sleep,  guarding  its  cradle  till  the  morning. 
Friends,  you  who  have  lost  loved  ones,  and  to 
whom  the  new-made  graves  in  the  cemetery  are 
very  precious,  do  you  not  err  and  bring  heav¬ 
iness  to  your  hearts  by  using  the  world’s  vo¬ 
cabulary,  and  speaking  and  thinking  of  Jesus’ 
disciples  as  dead  and  corrupting  in  the  grave  ? 
They  have  only  been  laid  to  sleep  by  Jesus, 
and  the  same  blessed  hand  will  raise  them 
again ;  and  are  they  not  safe  in  His  keeping  ? 

1  would  render  this  last  clause  of  the  verse 
“So  also  will  God  bring  those  laid  to  sleep 
by  Jesus,  with  Him.”  The  allusion  here  is  not 
to  the  soul,  regarding  which  Paul  speaks  in 

2  Cor.  V.  1-8,  but  to  the  body,  which  will  be 
raised  when  Jesus  comes,  and  He  who  has 
risen,  and  is  the  first  fruits,  of  them  that 
sleep,  will  gather  the  whole  harvest  out  from 
the  graves  of  believers,  and  then  the  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Him  will  be  perfect  and  eternal. 
Go  then  and  plant  the  beautiful  flowers  over 
the  graves  of  those  who  “have  been  laid  to 
sleep  by  Jesus,”  for  by  and  by  they  will  come 
forth  from  those  graves,  and  the  summons 
may  be  heard  in  an  hour  that  wo  think  not. 
It  was  in  a  garden  that  He  rose,  and  so  our 
love  would  keep  theik  resting  places  beauti¬ 
ful  as  a  garden. 

Verse  I. >.  “For  this  we  say  unto  you  by 
the  Word  of  the  Lord.”  Some  have  tried  to 
discover  the  passage  in  the  Bible  containing 
the  special  revelation  to  which  Paul  here  re¬ 
fers,  but  there  is  no  record  of  it.  We  only 
know  from  this  verse  that  what  follows  in 
our  lesson  came  to  Paul  by  direct  revelation, 
so  that  we  are  compelled  to  receive  and  be¬ 
lieve  it  precisely  as  it  is  written.  The  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  were  all  inspir¬ 
ed,  but  everything  which  they  wrote  was  not 
a  direct  revelation,  but  much  was  written  un¬ 
der  merely  the  guidance  or  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Lord  and  the  events  which  would 
accompany  His  return  to  earth,  all  human 
reasoning  and  hopes  are  vain,  and  so  any 
statement  would  be  worthless  unless  that 
statement  were  directly  from  the  mind  of 
God,  so  direct  and  plain  as  to  be  beyond  all 
question  or  argument.  Now  Paul  declares 
that  he  did  have  such  a  communication  from 
God,  for  the  comfort  of  His  children  on  earth. 
And  the  mystery  is,  that  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  Church  refuse  to  believe  what  came  to  the 
Apostle’s  mind  by  direct  revelation,  and  so, 
instead  of  looking  for  the  Lord’s  coming, 
they  look  for  and  expect  death,  as  if  the 
truth  of  His  coming  was  a  myth.  The  first 
revelation  was,  that  those  who  were  sleeping 
in  Jesus  would  lose  nothing  by  not  being  alive 
at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  they  would  not  bo 
left  behind  by  those  who,  because  alive,  would 
therefore  have  an  advantage  over  those  who 
were  asleep.  “Shall  not  prevent”  means 
shall  not  anticipate,  shall  not  have  any  ad¬ 
vantage  over.  The  living  and  the  sleepinjg 
will  have  part  in  this  first  resurrection.  It 
has  been  a  disputed  question  whether,  by  the 
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pose  that  Paul  expected  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  in  his  day.  But  I  see  no  difficulty  in 
this  m4tter.  Paul  was  laboring  under  no  de¬ 
lusion.  In  the  first  place,  as  an  inspired  wri¬ 
ter,  he  is  speaking  for  believers  in  all  ages ; 
as  Hosea  (chap.  xii.  4)  says  of  Jacob’s  wrest¬ 
ling,  “  He  found  Him  in  Bethel,  and  there  He 
spake  with  us”;  and  David  sings  (Psa.  Ixvl. 
6)  “Ho  turned  the  sea  into  dry  land — they 
went  through  the  flood  on  foot — there  did  we 
rejoice  in  Him.”  But  Hosea  was  not  with 
Jacob  on  the  bank  of  the  brook  Jabbok,  and 
David  was  not  with  Moses  when  he  led  Israel 
through  the  Red  Sea  on  dry  land.  Then 
again,  since  the  day  and  hour  of  His  coming 
are  not  revealed  to  the  Apostles  even,  but 
they  were  commanded  to  watch,  because  He 
would  come  in  an  unexpected  moment,  Paul 
was  watching  and  waiting,  not  knowing  each 
day  but  that  the  Lord  might  appear,  and  so 
his  whole  Christian  life  was  one  of  constant 
expectation.  He  was  not  sure  that  He  would 
come  before  death  came,  but  he  was  confident 
that  He  might  come.  It  was  after  this  that 
Paul  received  another  revelation,  that  there 
should  bo  a  “  falling  away”  before  the  Lord 
came  (2  These,  ii.  2,  3),  but  signs  of  this 
“falling  away ’’soon  followed,  so  that  Paul 
still  anticipated  the  “glorious  appearing.” 
Then  later,  we  find  Paul  longing  to  go  and  be 
with  Jesus,  as  age  crept  on,  and  persecutions 
grew  more  severe  (2  Cor.  iil.  1-10 ;  Phil.  i.  6, 
23,  ill.  20,  21,  Iv.  5),  but  still  there  was  always 
the  looking  for  His  coming.  And  this  should 
be  the  attitude  of  every  believer  (Matt.  xxlv. 
42-46).  That  He  Is  coming,  we  know  by  di¬ 
rect  and  positive  revelation — when  He  is  com¬ 
ing,  is  hidden  from  us  for  the  very  purpose 
of  keeping  us  in  a  waiting,  expectant  atti¬ 
tude,  and  so  we  are  to  expect  His  appearing 
every  day  and  hour.  We  have  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  dying,  for  the  Lord  has  taken 
care  of  that  for  us,  and  there  is  no  death  to 
the  believer,  but  we  are  to  look  each  morn¬ 
ing,  each  noon,  each  evening,  for  our  Lord  to 
come  to  receive  His  kingdom  and  to  set  up 
His  throne,  and  this  expectancy  will  keep  us 
watching  and  working,  so  that  we  shall  not 
be  covered  with  confusion  when  Jesus  comes. 

Verse  16.  In  this  verse  we  have  the  sec¬ 
ond  fact  revealed  to  Paul,  and  which  could  be 
known  only  by  direct  revelation.  The  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  this  fact  is  expressed  is  plain 
and  distinct,  leaving  no  room  for  skepticism 
or  argument.  "For  the  Lord  himself  shall 
descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the 
voice  of  the  .Archangel,  and  with  the  trump 
of  God :  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise 
first.”  “The  Lord  himself,”  He  who  was 
bom  in  the  manger,  who  was  homeless  and 
friendless,  who  was  tried  as  a  criminal  before 
Pontius  Pilate,  whom  Peter  denied,  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  Him  as  a  friend.  He  who  was 
nailed  to  the  accursed  tree,  and  was  burled 
in  Joseph’s  sepulchre.  He,  this  same  Jesus, 
shall  descend  from  heaven.  His  royal  home ; 
In  His  hands  and  feet  will  be  the  marks  of  the 
nails,  but  on  His  head  will  be  many  crowns. 
Once  He  came  from  that  same  heaven  as  the 
Lamb  chosen  for  the  sacrifice,  but  now  He 
will  come  as  King  and  Conqueror.  Then  He 
came  to  die,  now  He  will  come  to  reign  and 
mle.  The  way  of  His  coming  we  know  from 
Acts  i.  11 ;  it  will  be  sudden,  visible,  glorious, 
and  it  will  be  a  bodily  coming,  as  when  He  as¬ 
cended  (Phil.  iil.  20;  2  Thees.i.  7;  Col.  iii.  1). 
“With  a  shout,”  or  literary,  In  a  shout,  the 


shout  of  a  victorious  King,  who  comes  to  de¬ 
stroy  forever  sin  and  death.  Once  His  ene¬ 
mies  shouted  “Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him,” 
but  when  His  cry  of  command  is  heard,  not 
an  enemy  but  will  turn  pale  and  cry  to  the 
rocks  and  mountains  to  fall  upon  them  and 
hide  them  from  His  face.  “  With  the  voice 
of  the  Archangel.”  Lange  says,  “  Chief  of 
the  angels,  the  highest  among  the  angels,  an¬ 
swering  to  the  High  Priest,  as  compared  with 
the  priests.”  And  others  here  reasoned  that 
the  reference  here  is  to  Michael  (Jude  9; 
Rev.  xii.  7 ;  Dan.  x.  13).  If  you  turn  to  Luke 
ii.  9,  you  will  find  that  one  angel  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  announce  to  the  shepherds  the 
Saviour’s  birth,  and  perhaps  this  same  angel 
or  archangel  will  herald  His  second  coming, 
as  the  leader  of  the  heavenly  hosts  who  will 
follow  Him.  (See  Matt.  xxiv.  31,  xxv.  31.) 
It  is,  however,  useless  to  conjecture  respect¬ 
ing  that  which  has  been  hid  from  us  by  in¬ 
finite  wisdom.  “With  the  trump  of  God.” 
Turning  to  Num.  x.  2-10,  wo  find  that  the 
trumpet  was  blown  to  call  the  congregation 
of  Israel  together,  to  sound  an  alarm  in  time 
of  war,  and  also  at  festivals  of  thanksgiving, 
trumpets  of  rejoicing.  Then  in  Ex.  xix.  16, 
we  read  that  there  was  the  voice  of  the  trum¬ 
pet  amidst  the  thick  clouds  on  Sinai,  where 
Jehovah  was,  and  the  description  in  Psalm 
xlvii.  5,  is  believed  by  many  to  be  a  prophecy 
of  the  ascension  of  Christ :  “  God  is  gone  up 
with  a  shout — the  Lord  with  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.”  .And  when  He  comes  again,  the 
trumpet  will  bo  heard,  and  every  ear  will  hear 
the  solemn  notes,  which  will  bo  a  joyful  sound 
to  His  believing  children,  and  full  of  terror  to 
His  enemies  (Matt.  xxiv.  31 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  52). 
Once  He  came  silently,  and  the  only  sound 
heard  was  an  infant’s  wail.  But  when  He 
comes  again 

“  The  earth  shall  quake. 

The  mountains  from  their  centre  shake,” 

“and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.” 
There  is  no  reference  here  to  what  is  describ¬ 
ed  as  the  “first  resurrection,”  for  the  word 
“  first  ”  denotes  the  period  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  those  who  sleep  in  Jesus,  as  contrast¬ 
ed  with  those  mentioned  in  verse  17,  This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
different  resurrections  prophesied  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble.  Read  John  v.  29;  1  Cor.  xv.  23,  24;  Rev. 
XX.  5,  6.  The  Apostle  is  speaking  only  of  be¬ 
lievers,  and  primarily  of  the  sleeping  believ¬ 
ers,  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  were  mourn¬ 
ing  their  departure  from  earth.  And  there  is 
nothing  here  which  is  hard  to  accept  as  a 
truth,  for  if  when  that  cry  of  victory  on  the 
cross  shook  the  earth,  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  fallen  asleep  came  forth  from  their 
graves  and  walked  in  the  streets  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  believe  that 
when  that  shout  of  triumph  is  heard,  and  He 
who  cried  “  It  is  finished  ”  comes  in  power  to 
reign,  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  again  rise  from 
the  couches  where  Jesus  laid  them  to  sleep, 
and  join  their  victorious  King  in  the  skies  ? 
I  think  also  that  from  this  and  other  passages, 
it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  the  wicked  will  not 
rise  at  the  same  time  with  the  righteous, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  resurrection  of  the 
wicked  will  take  place  at  the  close  of  the  Mil¬ 
lennial  reign. 

Verse  17.  “Then  we  which  are  alive  and 
remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them 
In  the  oloudn,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.” 
"We  which  are  alive” — alive  and  fighting 
with  temptation,  weeping  over  sin,  mourning 
beside  the  silent  graves,  but  suddenly  O  what 
a  change  there  will  be!  The  shout,  the 
trump,  the  voice  will  be  heard,  the  graves 
will  bo  opened,  and  loved  ones  will  come 
forth  with  the  bloom  of  eternal  youth  on 
their  faces ;  and  while  fond  greetings  are  be¬ 
ing  spoken,  the  dead  raised,  and  the  living 
changed  and  transfigured  (1  Cor.  xv.  51,  52), 
will  be  caught  up  together  in  the  clouds  to 
meet  the  Lord.  The  meeting-place  is  “in 
the  air  ” ;  not  here  where  the  wicked  are,  not 
here  where  sin  and  death  aro.  Loved  ones 
who  have  been  long  separated  do  not  choose 
the  public  throng  as  their  meeting-place,  but 
some  quiet  secluded  spot,  where  love  may 
find  full  expression.  Our  meeting-place  with 
the  Lord — whom,  not  having  seen,  wo  have 
loved — will  be  “in  the  air,”  above  the  sighs 
and  conflicts  of  earth,  out  of  sight  of  the 
wicked;  and  what  imagination  can  picture 
that  meeting  between  Jesus  and  His  own  ? 
And  this  meeting  will  be  “  together  with  them" 
who  have  fallen  asleep.  We  miss  them  so 
sadly  now ;  we  mourn  their  separation  from 
us ;  and  in  hours  of  loneliness  our  hearts  cry 
out  after  them,  for  one  look,  one  smile,  one 
word  of  love.  But  when  the  Lord  comes,  if 
not  before,  we  shall  see  them.  We  shall  not 
bo  “  caught  up  ”  without  them,  nor  one  mo¬ 
ment  ahead  of  them,  but  side  by  side  we 
shall  go  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.  Was  It 
sweet  to  commune  with  them  here  ?  How 
much  sweeter  the  communion  on  our  way  to 
meet  Jesus,  and  when  with  Jesus ! 

“And  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord” 
(read  Rev.  vii.  15-17,  xxi.  22,  23,  xxii.  4,  5). 
Where  shall  we  be  with  Him  ?  Not  “  in  the 
air,”  but  in  the  many  mansions  in  the  Fa¬ 
ther’s  house ;  and  this  is  all  we  need  to  know 
as  to  the  locality  of  heaven.  What  shall  we 
do  there  ?  We  shall  “  be  with  the  Lord.” 
This  is  enough  to  know ;  for  will  it  not  be 
joy  unspeakable  to  be  with  Jesus  ?  We  shall 
see  Him  face  to  face;  we  shall  sit  at  His 
feet,  and  learn  of  Him  concerning  redeeming 
love.  He  will  feed  us;  He  will  lead  us  by 
the  still  waters ;  He  will  place  us  by  Himself 
on  His  throne;  and  when  millions  on  mil¬ 
lions  of  years  have  rolled  by,  still  even  then 
our  heaven  will  be  that  we  are  with  Jesus.  We 
talk  of  Jesus  here,  we  sing  of  Jesus,  we  pray 
to  Jesus,  but  what  will  it  be  to  be  WITH 
Jesus?  “We  shall  be  FOREVER  with  the 
Lord.”  No  partings  there,  no  good-byes 
there ;  no  one  ever  goes  out  there ;  the  praise 
service  never  ceases,  the  choir  never  dis¬ 
perse;  no  night  comes  in  to  interrupt  the 
communion.  I  heard  one  say  a  few  weeks 
since,  as  she  welcomed  loved  ones  to  her 
home,  “I  am  almost  sorry  you  have  come: 
for  I  dread  so  the  going  away.”  But  we 
shall  hear  no  such  words  in  heaven,  but  only 
this  word,  “Forever,  forever.” 

Verse  18.  “Wherefore  comfort  one  another 
with  these  words”  (1  John  iii.  2).  Be  com¬ 
forted  in  your  mourning  for  loved  ones.  Their 
souls  are  with  Jesus  in  glory;  their  bodies 
are  sleeping  in  Jesus.  When  He  comes  those 
bodies  will  rise  from  the  dust,  and  we  with 
them  shall  go  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air, 
and  with  Jesus  we  shall  have  joy  and  peace 
and  love  and  rest  and  communion  forever  and 
forever.  Be  comforted  in  your  work  for  Je¬ 
sus,  for  as  you  work  also  watch  and  pray,  ex¬ 
pecting  the  Lord  at  any  moment,  so  working 


and  So  watching  that  He  will  say  to  you  “  Well 
done  ”  at  His  appearing. 

“  Forever  with  the  Lord, 

Amen  1  So  let  it  be ; 

Life  from  the  dead  is  in  that  word, 

’Tis  Immortality. 

“  Here  in  the  body  pent. 

Absent  from  Him  I  roam. 

Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent, 

A  day’s  march  nearer  home.” 

The  last  words  of  Rowland  Hill  were ; 

“And  when  I’m  to  die. 

Receive  me.  I’ll  cry. 

For  Jesus  has  loved  me,  1  cannot  tell  why ; 

But  this  I  can  find. 

We  too  are  so  joined 

That  He’ll  not  be  In  glory,  and  leave  me  behind.” 


CAMP-MEETING  EXCURSIONS. 

Nr.  Editor ;  Now  that  the  season  of  vaca¬ 
tions  and  excursions  are  in  full  operation, 
and  watering-places  are  crowded  with  health 
and  pleasure  seekers,  and  camp-meetings  are 
to  follow  in  the  train  of  worldly  dissipation, 
may  not  a  country  pastor  be  allowed  a  few 
thoughts  upon  these  modern  methods  of 
spending  money  ?  Fifty  years  ago  ministerial 
vacations  were  not  supposed  to  be  needful, 
and  ministers  worked  on  through  Winter  and 
Summer,  and  so  managed  labor  and  strength 
as  not  to  exhaust  their  physical  energies,  and 
the  most  of  them  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Is 
It  right  for  men  in  any  profession  or  business 
to  overwork  and  imperil  life  and  health,  and 
then  lie  off  for  repairs,  when  there  is  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  a  shaken  constitution  can  never 
be  fully  mended  ? 

There  is  one  urgent  reason  against  vaca¬ 
tions  or  excursions,  and  Thousand  Islands 
park  investment9,and  gatherings.  To  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  special  meetings  and  subjects 
and  speakers,  and  excursions  a  hundred  or 
two  miles  away,  and  then  send  circulars  with 
tempting  provisions  at  reduced  expenses,  is 
not  agreeable  to  ministers  who  are  strug¬ 
gling  to  live  upon  small  salaries  rather  than 
draw  upon  Home  Mission  funds.  We  don’t 
envy  the  ministers  whose  largo  salary  allows 
them  to  go  roaming  about  for  a  month  or  two 
at  Saratoga,  or  Lake  George,  or  Thousand  Is¬ 
lands,  or  Long  Branch,  or  any  other  place. 
But  pray  tell  us,  ye  tramping  ministers,  who 
cares  for  the  flock  when  the  shepherd  is  away  ? 
And  how  are  the  poor  ministers  who  are  serv¬ 
ing  mission  churches  to  do  for  health  and 
rest,  when  even  a  brief  vacation  from  home 
can’t  be  afforded,  because  of  imperious  de¬ 
mands  ? 

Wont  some  of  those  who  favor  and  help 
maintain  camp-meetings,  tell  us  why  conver¬ 
sions  aro  so  few  at  these  camp-meeting  gath¬ 
erings?  Wont  they  tell  us  also  who  is  to  bo 
held  responsible  for  the  great  amount  of  Sab¬ 
bath-breaking  excursion  trains  ?  and  why  so 
many  of  the  baser  sort  congregate  on  the 
Sabbath  at  those  meetings  ?  There  is  no 
greater  curse  to  any  village  than  a  camp¬ 
meeting  held  near  it  over  the  Sabbath.  A 
circus  is  far  loss  demoralizing,  and  under 
much  better  control  than  some  camp-meeting 
crowds.  Every  congregation  within  ten  miles 
of  a  Sabbath  camp-meeting  is  disturbed  or 
broken  up.  Is  the  cause  of  Christ  promoted 
bj  holding  out  temptations  to  draw  people 
aray  from  the  house  of  God  ?  There  may  be 
ae^e  permanent  good  done  at  a  camp-meet¬ 
ing  ;  but  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  permanent 
evil  also  done.  But  neither  can  be  fully  esti¬ 
mated  in  this  world.  The  great  Sabbath- 
scbool  gatherings  like  Chautauqua,  or  Thou- 
saad  Islands,  or  Yosemite,  may  be  productive 
of  good,  but  there  is  much  also  that  is  purely 
sensational,  and  tends  to  instability  and  rest¬ 
lessness  in  the  churches.  The  largo  majority 
of  ministers  and  laymen  have  not  the  means 
to  indulge  in  those  religious  pastimes  and 
dissipations ;  and  so  far  as  my  observation  of 
results  is  concerned,  I  have  little  hope  of 
their  real  benefit  to  the  cause  of  Sabbath- 
schools.  They  rather  discourage  than  en¬ 
courage  country  Sabbath-schools.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  camp-meetings  are  an  absolute 
damage  to  the  cause  of  religion  when  they 
cause  the  Sabbath  to  be  a  day  of  recreation 
and  drunkenness,  as  so  many  are.  When  the 
country  was  new  and  sparsely  settled,  and 
only  schoolrooms  or  barns  or  private  dwell¬ 
ings  were  used  for  public  worship,  a  camp¬ 
meeting  seemed  a  religious  need  for  the  scat¬ 
tered  people.  But  even  then  a  vast  amount 
of  iniquity  attended  these  now  country  gath¬ 
erings,  and  iniquity  gained  so  fast  on  the 
good  done  that  camp-meetings  were  abandon¬ 
ed  for  severtil  years.  With  every  possible 
precaution  a  Sabbath  camp-meeting  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  curse  so  long  as  open  to  all  comers.  I 
have  hoard  but  one  reason  given  for  it,  and 
that  was  the  profit  of  the  gate  fees  and  board¬ 
ing. 

Excursions  are  all  the  rage  this  year,  above 
any  previous  year.  These  cheap  methods  of 
travel  and  recreation  are  attended  frequently 
with  much  culpable  carelessness  and  loss  of 
life.  Nearly  every  day  sad  disasters  occur, 
and  make  sad  associations  with  pleasure.  In 
one  day  recently  eleven  persons  were  drown¬ 
ed,  and  several  lives  were  lost  by  other  caus¬ 
es;  and  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  of 
pleasure-seekers  the  present  season  is  near¬ 
ing  a  hundred,  and  every  day  adds  to  the 
number.  The  loss  of  life  may  be  the  only  ef¬ 
fective  lesson  of  caution,  but  it  is  a  dear  ex¬ 
perience,  and  ought  to  be  avoided.  S.  P. 


“HOLD  UP  THE  BERRIES;  NOT  THE  BRIARS.” 

That  was  good  philosophy,  as  well  as  true 
self-denial,  which  a  missionary  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Sunday-school  Union  in  North  Carolina 
learned  from  a  little  boy.  He  writes :  “  One 
day  I  met  a  little  fellow  on  the  road  carrying 
a  basket  of  blackberries,  and  said  ‘  Sammy, 
where  did  you  get  such  nice  berries  ?’  *  Over 
there.  Sir,  in  the  briars.’  'Wont  your  mo¬ 
ther  be  glad  to  see  you  come  homo  with  a 
basket  full  of  such  nice,  ripe  fruit?’  Just 
then  Sammy  stooped  down  to  pull  thorns  out 
of  his  bore  feet;  and  then,  looking  up  into 
my  face,  said:  ‘Yes  sir,  she  always  seems 
mighty  glad  when  I  hold  up  the  berries,  and 
I  don’t  toll  her  nothin’  ’bout  the  briars  in  my 
feet.’  I  put  a  small  Testament  In  Sammy’s 
hand  and  rode  on,  resolved  henceforth  to 
hold  up  the  berries  only,  and  say  nothing 
about  the  briars.”  It  is  hard  to  pick  berries 
without  being  pricked  by  the  briars ;  and  how 
few  have  the  good  sense  to  enjoy,  and  to  be¬ 
stow,  the  fruits  of  the  picking  without  think¬ 
ing  or  telling  of  the  pricking.  Don’t  parade, 
but  hide  your  wounds. 

Evil  is  like  the  nightmare,  the  instant  you 
bestir  yourself,  it  has  already  ended. — Rich¬ 
ter. 


eiifllrten  ut 

BABY  THANKFUL. 

By  Caroline  Metcalf. 

Roaming  in  the  meadow. 

Little  four-year  old 
Picks  the  starry  daisies, 

With  their  hearts  of  gold ; 

Fills  her  snowy  apron. 

Fills  her  dimpled  hands ; 

Suddenly — how  quiet 
In  the  grass  she  stands ! 

“  Who  made  f’owers  so  pitty — 

Put  ’em  here  ?  Did  God  ?  ” 

I,  half-heeding,  answer 
With  a  careless  nod. 

Dropping  all  her  blossoms. 

With  uplifted  head. 

Fervent  face  turned  skyward, 

“  Thank  you,  God !  ”  she  said. 

Then,  as  if  explaining, 

(Though  no  word  I  spake,) 
“Always  mus’  say  ‘  thank  you’ 

For  the  things  I  take.” 

O,  my  little  preacher. 

Clad  in  robes  of  praise ! 

Would  we  all  might  copy 
Baby  Thankful’s  ways ! 

Time  to  tret  and  murmur 
We  could  never  make. 

Should  we  first  “say  ‘thank  you’ 
For  the  things  we  take !  ” 

—Wide  Awake  for  August. 

BEEP  HOLE. 

‘  How  is  a  boy,  then,  going  to  learn  to 
swim,  mother,  if  he  never  goes  into  the 
water  ?  ’ 

‘  I  don’t  iViean,  Charlie,  to  keep  you  out 
of  the  water,  but  don’t  go  near  any  place 
of  danger  like  “  Deep  Hole  ” ;  and  that, 
Charlie,  is  one  of  the  very  places  you  boys 
are  apt,  carelessly,  to  venture  into.  Go  to 
some  other  part  of  the  marsh.  That’s 
what  I  mean.  Now  I  must  go  back  to  my 
work.’  And  Charlie  Wilson’s  mother  turn¬ 
ed  from  the  little  front  garden  into  the 
house,  that  always  looked  so  pretty  and 
tasty  in  Summer,  wiUi  its  surroundings  of 
hollyhocks,  morning-glories,  balsams,  lark¬ 
spurs,  and  nasturtiums. 

‘  I  (io  think  mother  is  too  particular,’ 
murmured  Charlie  Wilson,  as  ho  slowly 
sauntered  down  toward  the  marshes,  that 
Summer  day. 

Before  him  was  a  little  lane  coming 
down  from  the  Eaton  farm,  and  there,  by 
appointment,  he  waited  for  Jim  and  Willie 
Eaton  to  join  him. 

‘Char-li’e.'’  There  they  were,  away  off 
at  the  head  of  the  lane,  calling  to  him.  A 
third  boy  was  with  them,  Ned  Squire.  He 
was  not  a  popular  boy  ;  ho  loved  mischief 
too  well.  It  might  be  taken  for  granted 
that  mischief  would  come  along,  also, 
wherever  Ned  Squire  should  go. 

‘All  ready,  boys,’  said  Charlie,  as  the 
party  joined  him  ;  ‘  I  will  go  in  wading 
with  you,  as  I  said  at  school  this  morning. 
What  say  you  to  a  wade  over  there  ?  ’  and 
he  pointed  out  a  safe  place  where  the  green 
sea-water  purled  past  the  banks,  bushy 
with  the  long  marsh-grass. 

‘Pooh!’  spoke  up  Ned  Squire.  ‘No 
place  like  the  creek  this  side  of  “  Deep 
Hole.”  And  it’s  safe,  if  you’re  thinking  of 
that.  You  needn’t  go  into  the  hole.  Boys, 
I  know  Wilson’s  mother  has  been  talking 
with  him.  I’m  going,’  and  off  he  started. 
Jim  and  Willie  followed.  Charlie,  stung 
as  by  a  thorn  when  Ned  threw  out  the 
taunt  about  his  mother,  quickly  stepped 
along  also,  anxious  to  show  that  he  could 
take  care  of  himself. 

The  boys  soon  stood  on  the  arreen  bnpb 
just  above  ‘  Deep  Hole.’  The  latter  was 
a  place  in  the  channel  where  the  river 
made  a  turn,  and  through  the  action  of 
the  current  a  hole,  black  and  fatal  to 
some,  had  been  bored  in  the  earth.  Boys 
in  bathing  would  step  off  into  that  hole, 
which  would  sometimes  become  their 
grave. 

‘  The  water  is  just  right,’  said  Jim  Eaton, 
dipping  his  hand  into  the  current.  ‘  Let’s 
go  in.’ 

The  boys  were  soon  paddling  about, 
lively  as  ducks.  Ned  could  swim,  and  so 
could  Willie.  Jim  and  Charlie  waded  pa¬ 
tiently  out  into  the  water,  and  all  thought 
they  were  in  a  safe  quarter,  as  ‘  Deep  Hole  ’ 
had  been  located  a  little  farther  down  the 
stream,  perhaps  two  rods.  But  the  boys, 
in  their  eager  enjoyment,  had  unconscious¬ 
ly  gone  nearer  the  place  of  danger  than 
they  imagined. 

‘  Come,’  said  Ned  at  last,  ‘  let’s  all  go 
across.  You  can  wade  over  at  this  time  of 
tide.’ 

So  they  started,  slowly  feeling  their  way 
along.  Charlie,  the  boy  farthest  out  in  the 
line  of  waders,  suddenly  felt  the  bed  of  the 
stream  falling  away.  The  water  rapidly 
deepened.  He  felt  instinctively  that  he 
was  in  ‘  Deep  Hole,’  and  without  having 
time  to  hardly  utter  a  shriek,  down,  down, 
he  sank,  the  waters  closing  over  his  head  ! 
Two  of  the  other  boys  could  swim,  but 
there  they  stood,  seemingly  paralyzed  with 
fear.  Charlie  came  up  to  the  surface,  gasp¬ 
ed,  shrieked,  helplessly  threw  out  his 
hands,  and  sank  again.  He  would  have 
been  drowned,  but  just  then  the  black 
prow  of  a  boat  was  seen  turning  the  corner 
in  the  stream.  It  was  Mr.  Wilson  coming 
down  in  his  boat  from  the  dock,  to  spend 
a  few  hours  cutting  the  marsh-grass  for 
his  cattle.  He  had  heard  the  outcry,  and 
realized  the  situation  at  once.  Swiftly 
rowing,  he  came  just  in  time  to  draw  out 
the  boy,  sinking  now  for  the  last  time ; 
and  to  his  astonishment  it  was  his  own 
Charlie. 

Charlie  was  taken  home,  thoroughly 
frightened,  but  soon  was  restored  to  his 
usual  strength.  He  lay  on  the  lounge  at 
the  window,  outside  which  the  bees  were 
humming  pleasantly  in  and  out  of  the  red 
doors,  to  the  holly-sweets.  So  good  to  be 
there,  and  not  in  the  awful  darkness  of 
‘Deep  Hole.’  He  felt  two  gentle  hands 
caressing  his.  It  was  his  mother. 

‘  Charlie,’  she  said,  in  a  low,  firm  voice, 
‘  no  one  of  us  can  be  too  grateful  for  your 
safety.  And  do  you  realize  what  you  have 
escaped  ?  And  do  you  think,  Charlie,  of 
this,  that  the  world  is  full  of  deep  holes  of 
sin  and  ruin,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  venture 
an3rwhere  near  them  ?  The  other  day  Wil¬ 
lie  Flanders  came  home  from  the  city  in¬ 
toxicated.  He  thought  he  could  venture 
into  a  saloon.  Wont  you  be  careful  al¬ 
ways?  Will  you  remember  mother’s  cau¬ 
tion  ?  ’ 

Charlie  was  about  as  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self  as  he  could  be,  and,  I  trust,  penitent 
and  decided  enough  to  give  all  ‘  Deep 
Holes  ’  a  wide  berth  in  future. — S.  S.  World. 


Reckitfs  Jails  Blue. 

"We  have  this  day  appointed  Meesre.  Thomas 
Leemlng  A  Co.  Sole  Agents  for  our  goods  In  the 
United  States.  Rbckitt  A  Sons,  Limited. 

"  Hull,  May  1, 1879.  FRANCIS  Reckitt,  Director.” 

Having  ]u8t  received  a  consignment  of  the  above 
unequalled  WASHING  BLUE,  we  can  confldently  offer 
It  to  Laundries  and  Private  Families  as  superior  In 
the  following  points,  vU ;  Great  strength,  exceeding 
beauty  of  tint,  great  economy  In  use.  It  cannot  rot 
or  Injure  the  linen.  An  ounce  square  sent  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  receipt  of  a  llve-cent  stamp.  Give  It  a  trial. 
Liberal  terms  to  the  trade. 

THOS.  LEEMma  St  oo., 

18  College  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 
Office,  No.  119  Broadway 

Fifly-seeond  Sfini-Annaal  Statement, 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  lit 
day  of  July,  1879. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-insuranee,  -  1,728,217  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  220,210  26 
Net  Surplus, . 1,179,594  48 

Total  Assets,  •  •  -  $6,128,021  74 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks .  S99.499  67 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  being 
first  lien  on  Real  Estate  worth 

84,167,609 . 1,9:t6,‘436  64 

United  States  Stocks  (market 

value) . 3,919,500  00 

Bank  Stocks .  189,575  00 

State  and  municipal  Bonds .  935,778  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on 
demand  (market  value  of  se¬ 
curities,  89ia.'367) .  141,170  00 

Interest  due,  Ist  July,  1879 .  53,178  95 

Balance  In  hands  of  Agents....  163,505  68 

Real  Estate .  95,991  96 

Premiums  due  and  uncollect¬ 
ed  on  Policies  Issued  at  this 
omce .  8,734  94 

Total . 86,198,091  74 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


C  O  T I E  T  .A  Id 

(FIRE) 

ZITSVZIAITOE  COIO’AITT, 
Continental  Building,  100  Broadway,  N.  T« 


Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1879 . •3.397,771  74 

Claims  for  losses,  dividends,  etc.  998,965  96 

Capital  (paid  up  in  cash) .  1,000,000  OO 

Unearneil  Reserved  Fund .  1,060,384  91 

Net  Surplus .  1,038,499  97 

BRANCH  OFFICES; 

Cor.  COURT  A  MONTAGUE  STREETS,  BROOKLYN, 
106  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN,  E.  D. 
DIRECTORS’. 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HU8TED, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORaOE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
JA8.  FREELAND, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
JOHN  D.  MAIR8, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 
ARTHUR  W.  BENSON, 

E.  W.  CORLIES, 

GEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Dept. 
CHAS.  H.  OUTCfHER, 
Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept. 
JOHN  K.  OAKLI 


LAWRENCE  TURNURE, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
CYRUS  CURTISS, 

JNO.  L.  BIKER, 

ALEX.  M.  WHITE, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
CHARLES  LAMSON, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
JOHN  PAINE, 

ROBERT  H.  M’CUBDY, 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
HENRY  EYRE, 

CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM 
J.  D.  VERMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER. 

CYRUS  PECK. 

Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY, 

Sec.  Local  Dep 
■  Y,  General  Agent. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK- 


Capital  paid  in  in  Cash,  -  $900,000  00 
Beserves  for  all  Liabilities, 

including  Be-insT*vaaoo,  »07,e07  oo 

Net  Surplus, .  679,808  84 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $1,683,796  82 

Ageuclps  In  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  In  the 
United  States. 

B.  S.  WALCOn,  President. 

I.  REMSEA  LANE,  Secretary. 

CHAS.  L.  ROE,  Assist^t  Secretary. 


THE 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400,000  00 

Liabilities, .  765,025  16 

Surplus, .  670,212  88 

Total  Assets, . $1,835,238  04 

JOHN  DFVEBEUX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CROWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  S.  THOMSON,  Ass’t  Secretary 

THE 

Washington  Life  Insurance  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

CYRUS  CURTISS,  President. 

Office:  GOAL  A2T9  ZROIT  SZOHAlTaB, 

Cor.  Church  and  Cortlandt  Streets. 

Assets  $9,371,028.19,  invested  in  Gov¬ 
ernment,  State,  and  City  Stocks, 
and  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  Vice-Pres’t. 

W.  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Sec’y. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 

B.  W.  McCREADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Examination 
the  Company  made  January,  1877, 
by  lion.  Jno.  A.  McCall,  Jr., 

Deputy  Superintendent. 

"The  very  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Company 
attributable  to  the  management  of  Its  affairs  by  able 
prudent,  and  honorable  men.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  In  a  minute  and  exacting  Investigation 
find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  commend." 

The  excellent  financial  condition  of  this  Company  is 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  management.  Its  stocks 
at  par,  with  the  bonds  and  mortgages  and  cash  in 
hand  are  largely  in  excess  of  its  gross  liabilities 
while  above  the  amount  held  In  reserve  for  Its  policy 
holders,  and  all  liabilities.  Its  surplus  Is  $930,915.95 

IlSTM^lSr 

UNITED  STATES  k  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 


NEW  YORK  to  QUEENSTOWN  and  LIVERPOOL. 


Every  Thursday  or  Saturday. 


cm  or  BXiuN. . .  .mi  t«u 
cmorBicHMOin)..iM7  " 
Cm0rCEE8TXS...lS«6  “ 


cm  or  icoMnxAi,..i490  Ton 
Cm0rBBUSSXLS..377S  “ 
cm  or  NIW  YOU.. 3600  “ 


These  magnificent  steamers  are  among  the  strong¬ 
est,  largest,  and  fastest  on  the  Atlantic,  and  have 
every  modem  Improvement,  Including  hot  and  cold 
water  and  electric  bells  In  staterooms,  revolving  chairs 
In  saloons,  bath  and  smoking  rooms,  barber  shops,  etc. 

For  rate  of  passage  and  other  information,  apply  to 
JOHN  G.  DALE,  Agent,  31  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HAfiK  LANTERNS  AID  STEREDPTICOIS. 

OaCOPES  AND  VIEWS,  GBAPHOSOOPES.  CHBOMOB 
ND  FRAMES,  ALBUMS,  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  CBLEB- 
;ITIE8,  PHOTOORAPHIO  TBAN8PABEHOIE8,  CON 
EX  GLASS,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS.  Award 
d  first  premium  at  Vienna  and  Philadelphia. 


THE  NEW  YORK  EYAN6ELIST. 

Xo.  5  Beekman  Street. 

IXRH8:  tS  a  Tear  in  Adranca,  Pottaffe  Paid. 

Entered  at  the  Poetoffloe  at  Mew  York,  M.  T.,  as 
aeoond-claas  mall  matter. 

AdTertisements  M  cents  a  line — 13  lines  to  the 
Inch. 

On  the  Fifth  Paae,  SO  cents  a  line. 

Warrlaces  and  Deaths, notexceedingtllnes, each 
SO  cents;  orer  i  lines,  10  cents  a  line,8  words  making 
a  line. 

tO"  All  letters  tor  this  ofllce  should  be  addressed 
simply  Mew  York  Kvangelist,  Box  3330,  New 
York.  Subscribers  are  particularly  requested  to  re¬ 
mit  by  means  ol  a  Check  or  POBTorricB  Monet  Or¬ 
der,  as  the  only  ways  that  areabsolutely  sate  ot  send 
Ing  money  through  the  malls. 

HENRY  M.  FIELD, 

Bdltor  and  Proprietor, 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  28.  1879. 
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WAILING  IN  UTAH. 

The  Mormons  are  reported  to  be  in  a 
state  of  unusual  dotation  and  alarm.  The 
laws  of  the  United  States  are  beginning  to 
press  hard  upon  their  favorite  institution 
of  polygamy.  For  a  time  they  set  these 
laws  at  defiance.  Juries  would  not  con¬ 
vict.  In  one  or  two  cases  they  did,  and 
the  penalty  was  inflicted ;  but  those  upon 
whom  it  fell  bore  their  suffering  bravely, 
like  martyrs  in  a  good  cause,  assured  that 
when  these  odious  laws  reached  the  Su¬ 
preme  Ckiurt  of  the  United  States,  all  their 
wrongs  would  be  righted,  and  that  high 
tribunal  would  vindicate  the  sacred  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberty  (liberty  being  understood 
to  include  the  rights  of  Mormons  to  marry 
as  many  wives  as  they  pleased).  But  alas 
for  human  hopes !  In  due  course  of  time 
these  cases  have  reached  that  august  seat 
of  justice,  and  horrible  to  relate,  these  laws 
have  been  affirmed.  They  have  been  de¬ 
clared  constitutional,  and  being  the  su¬ 
preme  law  of  1  he  land,  they  must  be  en- 
fr>rn<wi  .  Thavo  ia  noiy  no  refuge  or  Way  of 
escape.  Hence  there  is  great  gnashing  of 
teeth,  and  loud  threats  of  defiance,  and 
even  of  rebellion  and  civil  war.  The  offi¬ 
cial  paper  of  the  Mormons,  published  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  raves  after  this  fashion  : 

“  We  shall  contend  for  our  liberties,  and  resist 
the  incarceration  of  honorable  men  in  jails.  .  .  . 
We  are  not  here  to  bow  down  as  serfs  to  govern¬ 
ment  appointees,  nor  lick  the  bribe-stained  hands 
of  imported  satraps.  .  .  .  We  propose  to  pursue 
happiness  in  our  own  way,  without  the  dictation 
of  corrupt  scoundrels ;  .  .  .  and  it  the  issue  is  to 
have  them  and  their  practices  fastened  upon  us, 
or  to  endanger  the  financial  prospects  ol  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  we  say  let  it  come.” 

Another  thing  which  seems  to  have 
touched  them  in  a  sore  place,  is  a  circu¬ 
lar  addressed  to  foreign  governments,  re¬ 
cently  sent  out  by  the  State  Department, 
protesting  against  the  allowing  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  emigrants  to  come  to  this 
country.  This  circular  is  not  directed 
against  Mormons  as  a  religious  sect.  Our 
government  interferes  with  no  man’s  re¬ 
ligious  creed.  But  there  are  certain  prac¬ 
tices  which  are  against  our  laws,  and  which 
will  not  be  tolerated  simply  because  any 
sect  professes  that  its  peculiar  creed  al¬ 
lows,  or  even  requires,  them.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  calls  the  attention  of  foreign 
governments — of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  some  lesser  powers — to  the 
United  States  law  of  1872  against  bigamy ; 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  a  man  cannot 
commit  a  crime  against  the  statutes  of  the 
land  because  it  may  happen  to  be  permit¬ 
ted,  or  even  commanded,  by  a  religious 
organization. 

This  government  does  not  purpose  to 
deal  with  Mormonism  as  a  system  of  faith, 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  It  has  no  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  do  so.  But  there  is 
a  mutual  understanding  among  nations 
that  each  government  shall  enforce  its  own 
laws,  to  the  prevention  of  all  emigrants 
who  contemplate  a  crime  against  a  friend¬ 
ly  power  ;  and  all  the  circular  asks  is  that 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  other 
powers  addressed,  shall  take  such  meas¬ 
ures  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  emigration  of  any  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  who  design  to  come  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  committing  big¬ 
amy,  which  is  a  crime  against  our  laws. 

This  request,  if  enforced,  will  tend  great¬ 
ly  to  check  Mormon  emigration  to  this 
country,  and  so  will  check  the  growtli  of 
this  people  in  numbers  and  in  power.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  recruits  to  Mor¬ 
monism  are  chiefly  from  over  the  sea.  We 
are  told  that  eighty  Mormon  “mission¬ 
aries  ”  went  abroad  last  year.  This  swell¬ 
ed  the  number  of  such  propagandists  to 
more  than  three  hundred.  Last  year  the 
Mormon  emigrants  to  this  country  ex¬ 
ceeded  two  thousand,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  number  this  year  will  be 
greater  still.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Mor¬ 
mons  that  in  England  alone  there  are  ten 
thousand  follower?*  of  their  faith,  presid¬ 
ed  over  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  mission¬ 
aries  ;  certainly  the  number  is  among  the 
thousands.  One  John  A.  Anderson  claims 


to  have  baptized  five  hundred  converts 
abroad  in  1878.  It  is  also  claimed  that 
there  are  six  thousand  Mormons  in  Scan¬ 
dinavia.  Sweden  and  Denmark  have  three 
CJonferences  each,  and  even  SVritzerland 
has  a  Conference  with  eight  missionaries. 
But  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
France,  and  scarcely  any  converts  are  se¬ 
cured  among  the  Roman  Catholics — to 
their  honor  be  it  said.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  Europe,  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
has  a  practical  interest  in  this  matter  of 
national  morals. 

The  circular  of  Secretary  Evarts  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  very  important  effect  in 
strengthening  public  opinion  against  this 
social  and  religious  curse  of  our  country. 
Until  recently  there  has  been  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  enforcing  law  in  Utah,  not  only 
against  polygamy,  but  against  any  crime 
of  which  a  Morman  was  accused.  Even 
murderers  could  not  be  punished.  Life 
and  property  were  worthless  in  that  ter¬ 
ritory,  if  a  man  was  not  a  Mormon. 
But  things  have  changed  very  greatly 
within  ten  years.  We  have  there  several 
Presbyterian  churches  and  resident  mis¬ 
sionaries.  There  is  a  Gentile  school  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  best  that  the  NRir- 
mons  can  do  with  Miles  and  Reynolds, 
who  have  been  convicted  of  bigamy  and 
imprisoned,  is  to  assume  that  they  are 
martyrs.  To  bluster  and  threaten  in  the 
style  of  the  Mormon  paper  which  we  have 
quoted  above,  will  not  frighten  the  nation¬ 
al  government,  nor  abate  its  purpose  to 
see  the  law  of  the  land  enforced  in  Utah 
as  well  as  everywhere  else  in  all  our  broad 
territory  from  sea  to  sea.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  not  unmindful  of  the  state  of  af¬ 
fairs,  although  nothing  has  yet  occurred 
which  would  call  fot  official  interference. 
The  number  of  troops  there  is  sufficient 
to  enforce  any  order  of  the  courts,  and  to 
protect  all  non-Mormon  citizens,  should 
such  protection  be  required.  The  Grand 
Jury  which  meets  in  Utah  next  October, 
will  be  likely  to  take  up  this  matter  with  a 
resolution  that  has  not  been  shown  before. 
The  polygamous  leaders  may  find  more 
business  than  they  will  want. 

But  Mormonism  cannot  be  cast  out  ex¬ 
cept  with  gnashings  of  teeth  and  contor¬ 
tions.  No  organization  in  the  world  is 
more  complete  or  better  able  to  concen¬ 
trate  all  its  force  upon  a  given  issue.  The 
president  and  the  twelve  apostles  consti¬ 
tute  the  supreme  authority,  and  from  their 
decision  there  is  no  appeal.  There  are 
twenty  counties  in  Utah  ;  these  are  divid¬ 
ed  into  wards  ;  the  wards  are  again  divid¬ 
ed  into  districts  ;  and  over  each  district 
are  set  deacons  and  teachers,  who  visit  ev- 
every  individual  monthly,  and  look  very 
sharply  at  all  his  business  affairs,  as  well 
as  see  that  he  “  keeps  in  the  traces,”  as  a 
member  of  the  Mormon  Body.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Coyner,  principal  of  the  Salt  Lake  Insti¬ 
tute,  has  issued  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
states  that  two  out  of  every  five  men  who 
are  Mormons  are  omcers  of  the  Church, 
and  that  the  whole  number  will  exceed 
twenty  thousand  !  All  are  taxed,  and  if  it 
becomes  necessary,  every  Mormon  must 
give  up  all  that  he  has  to  advance  the 
common  cause.  Absolute  obedience  to  the 
priesthood  is  the  law,  even  if  it  requires  a 
man  to  give  up  life  itself. 

We  see  therefore  what  we  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  But,  though  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  may  find  some  difficulty  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  request,  that  they  shall  look 
more  carefully  after  the  character  of  the 
emigrants  leaving  their  shores  for  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  and  though  our  own  government  may 
have  a  good  deal  of  trouble — all  tliis  dis¬ 
cussion  will  tend  to  increase  and  intensify 
public  opinion,  and  thus  hasten  the  de¬ 
struction  of  a  system  which  has  been  the 
shame  of  our  country. 


A  CREDITABLE  ACT. 

The  Legislature  of  Georgia  has  done  a 
creditabie  thing  in  commemorating  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  application  of  ether  to  surgery, 
by  publiciy  accepting  the  portrait  of  Dr. 
Crawford  W.  Long  for  the  State  Capitoi. 
The  portrait  was  given  by  a  Mr.  Stuart  of 
this  city.  It  was  presented  by  Senator  Gor¬ 
don  last  Friday  with  appropriate  services, 
and  received  by  Representative  Yancey  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  State,  in  the  presence  of  both 
Houses,  the  Governor,  the  Judges  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  and  other  dignitaries.  Dr. 
Long  lived  at  Athens.  He  had  observed 
that  persons  under  the  influence  of  ether 
were  often  injured  without  knowing  it,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  employed  in 
surgical  operations  to  destroy  consciousness 
of  pain.  In  1842  he  prevailed  on  a  patient  to 
take  it  while  he  removed  a  tumor  from  the 
neck.  The  operation  was  perfectly  success¬ 
ful,  and  ether  was  subsequently  used  in  sev¬ 
eral  cases  with  entire  satisfaction.  This  was 
some  three  years  before  its  application  by 
Drs.  Wells  and  Morton,  to  whom  the  discov¬ 
ery  has  been  attributed.  It  is  proposed  to 
place  a  statue  of  Dr.  Long  by  the  side  of  that 
of  Gov.  Ogelthorpe  in  the  group  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capitol. 


LONG  ISLAND. 

Our  friend  Lewis  E.  Jackson  is  recreating 
a  trifle  in  this  near-by  country.  In  the  course 
of  a  note  to  The  Evangelist,  he  says :  “  We 
are  witliin  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Long  Island,  which  according  to  the  Minutes 
of  ’78  contains  22  churches,  with  3277  com¬ 
municants  and  2785  Sabbath-school  children. 
The  larger  churches  are  at  Easthampton,  Sag 
Harbor,  Southampton,  and  Bridgehanipton. 
The  traditions  of  Lyman  Beecher,  and  N.  S. 
Prime,  and  Woolworth  and  Francis,  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  past,  are  well  preserved.  From 
our  Union  Seminary,  among  the  pastors  of 
the  present  day  at  the  eastern  end  of  Long 
Island,  I  recall  the  names  of  Oakley,  Whita¬ 
ker,  Holmes,  Earnshaw,  and  others.  One  of 
these  occasionally  appears  In  the  contribut¬ 
ors’  column  of  The  Evangelist,  and  always 
to  the  satisfaction  of  your  readers.  I  refer 
to  Rev.  Epher  Whitaker,  D.D.,  who  was  grad¬ 
uated,  ordained,  and  settled  in  Southold  in 
1851,  his  flist  and  only  charge,  an  eminent 
example  of  pastoral  fidelity  and  moral  power.” 


POETRY  RUN  MAD. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  criticize 
a  class  of  Hymn  Books,  designed  some  of 
them  for  Sunday-schools,  and  others  for 
social  meetings,  in  which  (along  with  pieces 
that  are  good  and  worthy  of  praise)  there 
are  more  that  are  mediocre,  some  that  are 
very  poor,  and  not  a  few  that  are  execra¬ 
ble.  We  do  not  judge  these  productions 
by  a  very  high  standard,  but  we  may  at 
least  claim  that  they  shall  not  offend  the 
most  ordinary  taste  by  mere  rhyming  jin¬ 
gles,  set  to  music  that  is  only  fit  for  a 
troupe  of  strolling  minstrels.  The  offen¬ 
ces  against  good  taste  are  so  many,  that 
it  is  hard  to  keep  track  of  them,  and  yet 
so  gross  that  it  seems  a  duty  now  and 
then  to  prick  with  a  lance  the  most  out¬ 
landish  specimens.  We  have  now  before 
us  a  book  which  bears  the  imprint  of  the 
Methodist  Publishing  House,  called  “  The 
New  Song,  for  Revivals,  Prayer  and  Camp 
Meetings.  By  Rev,  Aaron  Coons,”  Of  the 
music  in  this  collection,  we  will  leave  oth¬ 
ers  to  give  an  opinion  ;  but  of  the  poetry 
we  can  furnish  our  readers  a  specimen 
which  will  enable  them  to  )udge.  Near 
the  close  the  editor  is  moved  to  pour  out 
his  heart  in  memory  of  a  deceased  daugh¬ 
ter,  in  a  “  song  ”  of  twelve  stanzas  of  eight 
lines  each.  How  softly  it  begins : 

“My  angel  daughter,  Annie, 

More  lov’d !  my  Saviour  can  he  ?” 

What  music  in  these  opening  lines  ! 
What  a  perfect  rhyme  is  that  of  “Annie  ” 
and  “  can-he  ”  !  Other  names  of  daugh¬ 
ters  might  be  introduced  into  this  tender 
poetry  with  an  equally  harmonious  effect. 
Thus : 

My  angel  daughter,  Betsy, 

More  lov’d !  my  Saviour  gets  he  ? 

To  be  sure,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  parse 
these  lines,  or  to  say  exactly  what  they 
mean.  We  suppose  the  writer  means  to 
ask  if  it  be  possible  that  the  Saviour  loves 
his  daughter  more  than  he  does.  Perhaps 
the  meaning  will  be  made  a  little  clearer 
if  we  give  the  whole  stanza : 

“  My  angel  daughter,  Annie, 

More  lov’d !  my  Saviour  can  he  ? 

Than  hearts  so  fond,  so  many, 

E’n  hearts  paternal  too. 

Her  guardian  angel  led  her 
Too  far  from  earth,  and  sped  her 
On  wings,  till  glory  shed  her 
So  beauteous  from  my  view.” 

W’e  wish  we  could  publish  the  whole  of 
this  beautiful  effusion,  but  as  it  covers  an 
entire  page,  wo  cannot  spare  the  space. 
Of  course  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
twelve  stanzas  should  all  be  equal  to  the 
first.  But  there  are  lines  in  the  sequel 
which  are  not  unworthy  of  such  a  begin¬ 
ning,  though,  as  in  much  of  the  sublimest 
poetry,  there  is  an  occasional  obscurity, 
which  might  puzzle  the  ordinary  reader. 
Thus  in  the  third  verse  : 

“  Her  smiles,  so  sweet  I’d  rather 
Their  ling’ring  radiance  gather. 

Reflect  them  on  till  nether.” 

Nether?  What  is  that?  We  are  afraid 
it  is  something  dark  and  unknown.  But 
we  get  out  ot  this  darkness  in  the  Wxt 
stanza,  where  is  presented  a  lovely  vrf-ion ; 

“  I  hear  sweet  nccents  telling ; 

Swift  footprints  haste  my  dwelling — 

Her  cheery  laughter  swelling 
O  see !  dear  papa’s  come ! 

Her  infant  arms  embracing, — 

Impede  my  footsteps  tracing ; 

My  father’s  soul  she’s  gracing, 

While  now  she  speaks  of  home. 

“  Perchance,  its  bright  forecasting 
A  scene  beyond  more  lasting. 

When  angel  Annie’s  hast’ning 
With  shouts  o’er  golden  strand ; 

‘  See  1  see !  dear  papa’s  coming ! 

Across  death’s  river  foaming. 

He’s  thro’  with  earthly  roaming. 

He’s  reached  our  happy  land.’  ” 

On  such  a  flood  of  melody  father  and 
daughter  are  borne  on  to  “  heaven’s  beau¬ 
teous  shore,”  where  they  are  met  by  a 
large  procession : 

“  To  mansions  fair  inviting, 

W’hile  angel-bands  alighting. 

To  ’scort  us  while  reciting 
Earth’s  sweetest  mem’ries  o’er.’, 

That  “  ’scort  ”  is  very  effective.  But  the 
bliss  is  short-lived :  for  in  a  moment  the 
father  is  back  again,  and  for  the  daughter 

“  ‘Sweet  by-and-by  ’  she’s  singing, 

‘  We’ll  meet  on  yonder  shore.’  ” 

And  now  comes  the  pain  of  parting 
again : 

“  For  ‘Jesus  now  is  calling’ 

My  Annie  dear  away  1 
On  angel  wings  He’s  sending 
My  pet  to  endless  day.” 

This  comforts  the  sorrowing  heart  of 
the  old  man,  who  thus  ends  his  half- 
mournful,  half-joyful  strain  : 

“  But  soon  shall  end  my  weeping. 

The  boon  of  sorrow  reaping — 

Our  dust  together  sleeping ; 

In  yonder  vaulted  tomb ! 

There  ’wait  the  radiant  dawning, 

'rhe  beams  of  brighter  morning. 

When  death-shades  dark, /oWornjnjc, 

No  more  becloud  our  home.” 

Well,  here’s  comfort  at  last  that  there’ll 
be  no  more  “  forlorning,”  when  the  angels 
“  ’scort  ”  him  home. 

And  this  is  The  New  Song  prepared  for 
our  Methodist  brethren.  Truly  they  have 
a  treasure,  for  the  book  is  full  of  such 
beauties.  In  turning  over  the  pages,  we 
observe  in  a  large  number  of  “  songs  ” 
that  both  the  music  and  the  poetry  are 
furnished  by  the  editor.  The  pieces  might 
not  answer  on  all  occasions.  In  small  meet¬ 
ings,  when  things  moved  rather  “  slow,” 
some  of  these  couplets  might  excite  in 
minds  given  to  levity  other  feelings  than 
devotion.  But  we  have  no  doubt  they 
would  produce  a  grand  effect  at  camp- 
meetings,  when  ten  thousand  voices  should 
lift  up  the  strain  together,  and  thought 
and  language,  and  connection  of  ideas  be 
all  foigotten  in  the  mighty  volume  of 
sound.  Then  no  matter  about  the  words. 
The  object  is  to  “  make  a  joyful  noise,” 
and  hence  the  effect  produced  by  such  a 
couplet  as  that  which  is  so  great  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  the  negroes  (though  no  man  can 
attach  the  slightest  idea  to  the  words) : 

“  I  want  to  go  to  heaven  when  I  die. 

To  hear  old  Jordan  roll.” 

There  is  a  world  of  meaning  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  utterance  of  a  little  boy,  as  he  looked 
thoughtfully  down  upon  the  shaggy  dog  at 
his  side,  “  I  wish  I  could  mind  God  as  Carlo 


minds  me;  he  always  looks  so  2tteased  to 
mind,  and  I  don’t.”  How  many  “grown” 
boys  and  girls  assume  to  obey  God,  but  don’t 
want  to  1 


AN  ALPINE  TRAGEDY. 

News  was  received  last  w'eek  that  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  O.  Mosely,  Jr.,  who  sailed  for  Europe  a 
year  ago  this  month,  had  lost  his  life  while 
descending  the  Matterhorn.  The  German 
correspondent  of  the  Times  wrote  as  follows : 
“Dr.  Mosely  had  safely  accomplished  the  as¬ 
cent  of  the  Matterhorn.  On  returning,  and 
when  near  the  cabin  which  is  used  as  a  rest¬ 
ing-place,  he  loosened  himself  from  the  rope 
uniting  him  to  his  companions.  He  had 
hardly  done  so  when  he  made  a  false  step, 
lost  his  footing,  and  glided  rapidly  down  the 
steep  ice-slope,  making  frantic  efforts  to  stop 
himself  by  grasping  at  projecting  rocks.  The 
next  moment  he  disappeared  over  the  preci¬ 
pice,  falling  on  the  glacier  opposite  Riffel,  be¬ 
tween  Hoernli  and  the  Saint  Theodule  Pass.” 
Dr.  Mosely  was  a  young  man  only  thirty-one 
years  of  age.  He  had  made  two  or  three 
trips  to  Europe,  travelled  over  nearly  every 
portion  of  it  since  his  graduation  from  Har¬ 
vard  in  18G9 ;  had  studied  medicine  in  Paris 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  gave  promise 
of  unusual  success  in  his  profession.  His 
body  was  recovered  several  days  after  the  ac¬ 
cident,  which  occurred  on  the  14th,  2,000  feet 
below  the  spot  where  it  happened.  It  was 
quite  unrecognizable. 

A  telegram  from  London  on  Saturday  last 
says  that  his  remains  were  burled  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  English  church  at  Zermatt, 
beside  victims  of  former  accidents  on  the 
Matterhorn,  and  that  his  effects  had  been 
forwarded  to  the  American  Consul  at  Geneva. 
A  full  account  of  the  catastrophe  shows  that 
Dr.  Mosely  had  been  complaining  of  the  re¬ 
straint  of  the  rope  throughout  the  excursion, 
and  had  with  difficulty  been  persuaded  from 
releasing  himself  sooner.  At  a  point  on  the 
descent  distant  about  twenty  minutes’  walk 
from  the  hut  the  rope  was  taken  off.  Dr. 
Mosely  shortly  afterward,  refusing  the  guide’s 
proffered  help,  endeavored  to  vault  over  a 
projecting  rock,  stumbled,  and  fell  into  the 
snow  beneath,  down  which  he  slipped  on  his 
back,  although  he  once  almost  succeeded  in 
stopping  himself  with  his  elbows.  But  the 
surface  of  the  snow  was  unfortunately  frozen. 

Dr.  Mosely  had  great  e.xperience  in  moun¬ 
tain  climbing,  and  had  before  ascended  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Alps.  But  we 
wonder  at  his  recklessness.  For  many  years 
the  Matterhorn  had  defied  all  attempts  to  scale 
its  summit.  It  was  inaccessible  and  uncon¬ 
querable.  One  after  another  of  the  mountain¬ 
eers  of  the  Alpine  Club  had  been  repulsed 
from  its  overhanging  and  unconquerable  sides. 
The  first  ascent  was  made  in  185G;  and  on 
this  occasion  the  very  risk  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing  and  the  ecstacy  of  delight  at  the  grand 
view  w'hich  met  his  gaze,  seems  to  have  ta¬ 
ken  away  his  usually  cool  presence  of  mind. 

In  this  connection  our  readers  ma3’  wish  to 
know  something  more  of  this  famous  peak  of 
the  Pennine  Alps.  The  Matterhorn,  as  we 
learn  from  the  description  of  a  tourist,  forms 
the  distinctive  and  supreme  glory  of  the  noble 
Zermatt  valley  of  Switzerland.  Most  moun¬ 
tains  which  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow  possess  a  certain  amount  of  similarity 
which  permits  a  comparison  with  one  ano¬ 
ther.  Thus,  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  the 
Jungfrau,  resemble  each  other  in  rising  into 
a  dome,  more  or  loss  irregular,  covered  with 
ice  and  snow.  The  Miitterhorn,  as  seen  from 
Zermatt,  stands  superb  and  incomparable. 
The  northern  face  appears  a  single  obelisk  of 
rock  rising,  naked  and  precipitous,  from  the 
sea  of  neve  and  glacier  about  its  base. 

In  the  September  number  of  Lippincott’s 
Magazine  is  an  article  bj’  Mr.  Cliarles  P. 
Howard,  in  which  he  describes  an  ascent  made 
by  himself  and  others  up  this  same  mountain¬ 
side.  We  quote:  “We  set  off  from  the  hut 
slowly  along  the  ledge,  under  the  overhang¬ 
ing  rock,  and  on  to  the  snow  slope,  which  we 
crossed  horizontally  until  about  half-way 
over,  when  we  turned  straight  up  and  reach¬ 
ed  the  rocks  above.  These  we  ascended 
slowly,  as  it  was  difficult  to  see  the  cracks 
and  ledges  in  the  dim  light.  As  soon  ivs  we 
struck  the  rocks  1  noticed  that  they  were  de¬ 
cidedly  more  difllcult  to  climb  than  those  be¬ 
low  ;  they  were  now  much  steeper  and  smooth¬ 
er,  and  every  step  had  to  be  studied  before 
taking  it.  We  soon  came  to  a  smooth,  steep 
surface  of  rock,  up  which  Bromtschen  climb¬ 
ed  without  the  least  hesitancy  or  apparent 
difficulty ;  but  when  I  tried  I  could  not  find 
crack  or  cranny,  and  stood  like  a  crab  in  an 
aquarium,  feeling  around  in  every  direction 
with  arms  and  logs  for  something  to  catch 
hold  of  or  step  on,  but  without  success. 
Bromtschen  then  put  iiis  knee  down  against 
a  rock  and  without  remark  raised  me  off  my 
feet  bj’  the  rope,  and  I  found  myself  safely 
landed  on  a  ledge  at  his  side.”  To  release 
oneself  from  the  rope  is  almost  sure  destruc¬ 
tion. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  shooting  of  Rev.  I.  S.  Kallock,  in  San 
Francisco,  last  Saturdaj’,  was  a  cowardly  and 
wicked  act,  and  deserves  the  severest  punish¬ 
ment  under  the  law.  But  it  does  not  excuse 
the  course  of  Mr.  Kallock  in  resorting  to  vio¬ 
lent  and  bitter  personalities,  which  naturally 
provoke  violence.  Mr.  Kallock  is  pastor  of 
the  (Baptist)  Metropolitiin  Temple.  He  once 
preached  in  Boston;  afterwards  practised 
law  and  engaged  in  politics  in  Kansas ;  and 
wertt  from  that  State  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  again  took  upon  himself  the  work  of  a 
preacher.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  was  nominat¬ 
ed  by  the  workingman’s  partj*,  of  which 
Kearney  is  the  leader,  for  maj’or  of  the  city. 
Last  week  certain  statements  appeared  in  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  charging  Mr.  Kal¬ 
lock  with  immorality.  On  Friday  night  he 
defended  himself  before  an  immense  audi- 
encH,  and  appled  to  Mr.  De  Young,  the  editor 
of  the  Chronicle,  disgraceful  epithets.  On 
Saturday  Mr.  De  Young  called  upon  Mr.  Kal¬ 
lock  and  shot  him.  He  is  still  alive  at  this 
(Tuesday)  writing.  San  Francisco  is  greatly 
excited. 

A  correspondent  writes ;  “  Bible  revision  is 
beginning  to  receive  considerable  attention  in 
some  of  our  churches,  as  the  time  draws  near 
for  the  completion  and  publication  of  the  re¬ 
vised  New  Testament.  The  result  will  show 
that  many  will  prefer  to  hold  to  an  old  error 
rather  than  adopt  a  new  truth.  A  change  for 
the  better,  some  minds  will  not  accept  simplj’ 
because  they  regard  all  change  as  a  misfor¬ 
tune.  Men  behind  their  times  subserve  a 
purpose.” 


Our  readers  doubtless  remember  the  great 
excitement  in  Canada,  a  few  years  ago,  over 
the  refusal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities 
to  allow  the  remains  of  one  Guibord  to  be 
placed  in  the  “consecrated  ”  ground  of  a  Cath¬ 
olic  cemetery.  The  body  was  unburied  for 
seven  years,  as  the  contest  went  on,  and  not 
until  the  Privy  Council  of  England  directed 
that  the  body  of  Guibord  should  be  interred, 
was  it  placed  in  its  grave.  A  similar  refusal 
has  been  repeated  in  this  vicinity,  and  the 
case  is  to  be  discussed  before  the  court  next 
Monday.  The  facts  are  briefly  these :  A  man 
living  in  Hoboken  by  the  name  of  Dennis 
Coppers  was  killed  by  the  accidental  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  gun  at  Moriches,  L.  I.  Ho  was  a 
Free  Mason,  and  on  the  arrival  of  his  remains 
at  Hoboken,  masonic  funeral  ceremonies  were 
held  over  them,  'riie  deceased  was  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  and  owned  a  lot  in  Calvary 
Cemetery.  Application  was  acconfingly  made 
to  the  cemetery  authorities  by  Edward  Cop¬ 
pers,  a  brother  of  the  deceased,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomary  fee,  $7,  was  paid  for  the  permission 
to  bury.  But  on  the  arrival  of  the  funeral 
procession  at  the  cemetery,  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  declared  that  the  body  could  not  be  buri¬ 
ed  there,  because  Mr.  Coppers  had  been  a 
Free  Mason,  and  the  laws  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  would  not  allow  his  Interment  in 
“  consecrated  ground.”  No  little  excitement 
is  produced  in  Roman  Githolic  circles  by  this 
refusal,  and  the  end  is  some  way  off,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  decision  of  the  court  next 
week. 

Whether  the  remains  of  A.  T.  Stewart  are 
recovered  or  not,  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  there 
will  be  no  tampering  with  the  graveyard 
thieves.  Every  dollar  given  them  will  be  a 
premium  paid  to  sacrilegious  robbery,  and  an 
encouragement  to  other  thieves  to  commit 
similar  depredations.  The  empty  crv’pt  in 
the  cathedral  of  Garden  City  should  teach  a 
needed  and  eloquent  lesson  of  personal  sac¬ 
rifice  for  the  sake  of  principle.  It  is  irnpo.s- 
pible  to  think  that  Mr.  Stewart,  were  he  liv¬ 
ing,  would  reward  resurrectionists  for  their 
crime,  and  grant  them  entire  immunity  from 
justice,  besides.  The  human  jackals  who 
rob  graves  in  order  to  pray  upon  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  living  relatives  and  friends,  should 
have  no  encouragement. 

More  than  one  preacher  will  appreciate  the 
following  words  recently  uttered  by  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon  :  “When  I  occupy  m>’  puli)it  and  see 
two  or  three  certain  old  ladies  there  shaking 
their  heads  in  a'peculiar  way,  I  can  preach  to 
perfection.  When  they  smiled,  and  showed 
they  were  plc.ased  at  the  truth,  it  was  great 
encouragement.”  It  frequently  happens  that 
a  hearer  is  encouraged  and  strengthened  by 
ids  pastor’s  sermon,  and  yet  never  tells  him 
as  much.  The  words  of  a  good  old  lady,  now 
dead,  are  still  sounding  in  our  ears,  as  she 
took  our  hand  after  the  services  of  a  Sabbath, 
in  the  first  year  of  our  ministry,  and  “praj-ed 
that  God  w’ould  honor  His  own  message.” 
On  another  occasion,  an  elder  said  mueh  the 
same  thing.  Neither  of  them  led  us  to  think 
that  w‘e  had  given  a  great  sermon ;  but  the 
attentive  looks  during  tlie  delivery  of  the 
sermon,  and  ap[)reciative  words  afterwards, 
have  never  been  forgotten. 

Mr.  Oladstono’s  arraiguiueiit  of  the  present 
Miuistrj’  in  England,  is  published  In  The 
Fortnightly  Review  for  the  current  month. 
It  is  a  sharp  impeachment,  and  one  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  powerful  effect  on 
the  nation,  and  is  one  of  his  ablest  efforts. 
Nothing  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Great  Britain 
can  say  would  add  an  item  or  element  to  the 
force  of  this  indictment. 

One  of  the  ablest  papers  in  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  month,  is  that  of  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  on  Albert  Gallatin  in  The  International 
Review.  It  is  admirably  written,  thorough, 
judicial  in  its  impartiality,  and  notably  inde¬ 
pendent;  and  it  gives  the  reader  who  has  not 
read  the  able  biography  of  Gallatin  by  Henry 
Adams,  an  excellent  idea  of  the  life  and  work 
of  a  remarkable  man. 

Exchanging  pulpits  in  Oregon  is  frequently 
serious  business,  on  account  of  the  travel  in¬ 
volved.  Tiic  man  who  leaves  Puget  Sound 
to  exchange  with  his  brother  at  Walla  Walla, 
travels  about  a  thousand  miles  before  he  gets 
home  again.  _ 

We  see  a  statement  in  a  letter  from  the 
South  in  one  of  our  exchanges,  that  a  colored 
man — Andrew  i’erguson  of  Louisville — re¬ 
cently  purchased  a  substantial  brick  church 
and  parsonage,  for  which  he  paid  $4,880  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  and  gave  both  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterians.  _ 

A  telegram  from  London  on  Saturday  last 
said  that  the  London  Missionary  Society  has 
received  news  from  Aden  announcing  that 
Dr.  Mullens,  formerly  the  Foreign  Secretary 
ot  that  Society,  died  of  peritonitis  on  July 
10.  Di.  Mullens  had  gone  at  his  own  urgent 
request  to  Africa,  to  assist  in  establishing  a 
mission  on  Lake  Tanganyika. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  ecclesiastical  or¬ 
ganizations  of  all  denominations  in  this  State 
number  at  least  G,40t).  Not  all  have  build¬ 
ings,  but  the  aggregate  value  of  those  that 
possess  church  edifices  and  the  lots  which 
they  occupy,  is  about  $101,110,000,  to  which 
should  be  added  $1G,500,000,  the  value  of  the 
parsonages  and  other  real  estate. 

.\  telegram  on  Tuesday  from  London  gave 
the  opinion  of  a  well  known  agricultural  au¬ 
thority  to  the  effect  that  128,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  will  be  required  for  Great  Britain 
from  abroad.  The  same  statistician  is  re¬ 
ported  as  assert  ing  that  the  deficiency  in  the 
potato  crop  of  Great  Britain  will  cause  a  loss 
to  cultivators  of  a  million  and  a  half  ot  pounds 
sterling,  and  the  deficiency  in  beans,  peas, 
and  rj'e  yields  a  loss  of  three  millions  of 

pounds.  _ _ 

General  Kilpatrick,  at  his  home  near  Deck- 
ertown,  Sussex  county,  N.  J.,  is  engaged  on  a 
new  lecture,  which  he  expects  to  deliver  the 
coining  Autumn  and  Winter,  entitled  “  Some 
Mistakes  of  Robert  lugersoll.”  The  General 
will  not  reply  to  lugersoll  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  Ctiristian,  but  will  reply  as  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  lover  of  his 
country. 

Three  former  slaves,  Calvin  Drake,  Aaron 
Drake  and  Judith  Drake,  have  received  the 
$20,(K)0  estate  of  the  late  Gen.  Jesse  H.  Dark 
Read  of  Tarboro,  N.  C.  The  will  mentions 
the  fidelity  of  the  men  in  remaining  with  their 
old  master  after  becoming  freemen,  and  in 
nursing  him  in  his  old  age. 


jWtnfgltrg  ana  eiiurtiitg. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

New  Boston.— At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Boston  Presbytery  action  was  taken  upon  a 
call  of  the  church  at  New  Boston  for  the  pas¬ 
toral  services  of  Rev.  Frank  H.  Allen.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  repairs  being  made  in  the  church  edi¬ 
fice,  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  the  ne¬ 
cessary  arrangements  for  the  ordination  and 
installation  services,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  parties  the  matter  was  postponed  till  the 
Fall  meeting  of  Presbytery. 

,  Londonderry.— The  pastoral  relation  between 
Rev.  L.  B.  Pert  and  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  has  been  dissolved  to 
take  effect  September  Ist.  Until  further  no¬ 
tice  Mr.  Ports  address  will  be  Newbur^’port, 
Mass. 

South  Boston. — This  church  is  not  large,  ei¬ 
ther  in  numbers  or  resources,  and  is  strug¬ 
gling  with  a  debt  of  $12,000.  They  may  be 
obliged  to  appeal  for  help  In  order  to  save 
their  property.  Rev.  Mr.  L^’braiidt  is  sup¬ 
plying  the  pulpit  with  acceptance  and  useful¬ 
ness. 

NEW  YORK. 

Marion.— The  Rev.  H.  Cooper  has  left  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Marion,  and  is  at 
present  filling  an  engagement  with  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church  at  Suspension  Bridge. 
The  church  at  Marion  is  vacant,  and  is  in 
want  of  a  minister.  They  ought  to  have 
one,  and  a  good  one ;  for  though  it  is  a  quiet 
place,  the  people  are  kind  and  intelligent. 
They  know  what  good  preaching  is,  and  how 
to  treat  a  minister  well. 

Canisteo.  — This  church  has  made  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  Rev.  J.  D.  Robertson  to  act  as 
stated  supply  for  a  year. 

Weedsport. — This  congregation  were  grati¬ 
fied  to  hear  their  former  pastor.  Rev.  George 
W.  Warner,  Sabbath  before  last.  The  previ¬ 
ous  Thursday  was  his  eightieth  birthday,  but 
his  appearance  is  all  of  twenty  years  less. 

Penn  Tan. — It  has  been  discovered  that  the 
new  church  is  exactly  on  the  line  north  of 
Washington.  May  the  instructions  of  its 
pulpit  always  bo  as  true  to  the  heavenly  rec¬ 
ord. 

Jamestown.— The  first  rental  of  the  seats  in 
the  new  church  amounted  to  $1,745  according 
to  the  appraisal ;  $700  were  paid  in  premiums 
for  the  choice,  making  the  total  proceeds  $2,- 
445.  The  highest  premium  was  SlOO,  paid  bj' 
Gov.  Fenton,  and  also  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Whitney. 

,  Binghamton. — The  address  of  Rev.  R.  A. 
Clark  is  changed  from  99  Irving-street,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  to  Bingliamton,  N.  Y. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Newton.  —  Rev.  T.  Addison  Priest,  D.D., 
since  his  return  from  a  trip  to  California,  has 
been  telling  his  people  on  Sabbath  evenings, 
about  Mormonism  and  The  Chinese  Question, 
before  Large  audiences. 

Deckertown. — Rev.  Edgar  A.  Hamilton,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  here,  is  spending  his  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Western  New  York.  He  receives  the 
sum  of  $1436.37  as  back  pension  money.  He 
entered  the  army  quite  young,  and  served  un¬ 
til  the  end  of  the  war,  leaving  the  service  as 
Lieut.  Col.  of  the  First  United  States  Mount¬ 
ed  Rifles. 

BeemervUle.  —  Rev.  Charles  P.  Glover  is 
spending  his  vacation  among  the  people  of 
his  former  charge  at  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

Greenwich. — Rev.  Thomas  S.  Long,  who  for 
the  past  six  months  has  been  unable  to  fill 
his  pulpit  on  account  of  sickness,  is  recover¬ 
ing  his  health,  and  his  people  hope  to  see 
him  among  them  again  very  soon. 

Stillwater. — Rev.  Thaniel  B.  Condit  is  the 
oldest  settled  pastor  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Newton.  He  has  been  pastor  of  the  Stillwa¬ 
ter  church  from  June,  1839,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  years,  1841  and  1842,  when  he  la¬ 
bored  at  Blairstown  and  Knowlton,  returning 
to  Stillwater  in  1843.  He  has  two  sons  in  the 
ministry. 

Orange. — The  First  Presbyterian  Sunday- 
school  of  Orange  was  formed  in  181G  of  four 
persons.  The  school  now  has  29  officers  and 
teachers,  and  252  scholars.  The  Sunday- 
school  of  the  “ Brick. church  ”  began  in  1817, 
after  a  revival  in  the  First  church.  The  first 
school  in  East  Orange  was  established  about 
sixty  years  ago  in  a  private  house. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bellevue. — The  house  of  worship  of  this 
church  has  been  completed  and  will  be  dedi¬ 
cated  on  the  first  of  September.  Rev.  Dr. 
Jeffers  will  preach  the  sermon. 

New  London. — Mr.  David  R.  Workman,  a 
licentiate  of  the  Presbyterj’  of  St.  Clairsville, 
has  received  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
New  London  church. 

Philadelphia. — At  a  congregational  meeting 
of  the  Kenderton  church,  on  July  21st,  the 
Rev.  A.  V.  C.  Schenck  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
attend  Presbyterj’,  and  ask  for  a  dissolution 
of  the  pastoral  relation. 

Faith  Mission. — We  hear  encouraging  reports 
of  the  work  going  on  in  Faith  Mission,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  of 
the  Tenth  Presbyterian  church,  just  passing 
its  second  Summer.  All  the  regular  services 
are  attended  with  Interest.  Mr.  William  T. 
Kruse,  of  Princeton  Seminarj’,  has  during  the 
Summer  labored  aeceptably,  visiting  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  homes  and  holding  services  every 
Sabbath. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  E.  Ker,  a  minister  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
12th.  He  was  in  his  seventj’-flrst  year.  He 
was  educated  in  Princeton,  and  his  first  min¬ 
isterial  charge  was  the  church  at  Deerfisld, 
N.  J.,  where  ho  settled  in  1842,  and  remained 
until  1855,  after  which  he  supplied  the  chiurch- 
es  at  Lewisburgh,  Pa.,  Frederick,  George¬ 
town,  and  the  Scots  church,  Philadelphia. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Deerfield 
graveyard,  Thursday,  Aug.  14.  Services  were 
conducted  in  the  church  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Heberton,  the  present  pastor,  assisted  by  th« 
Rev.  Mr.  Coyle  of  Bridgeton. 

OHIO. 

ColomboB. — Rev.  E.  K.  Squier,  D.D.,  pastor 
of  the  High-street  church,  has  resigned  his 
pastorate,  the  resignation  to  take  effect  Oc¬ 
tober  1. 

Rockland. — Rev.  James  H.  Gill  died  at  his 
home  in  Rockland,  August  9,  in  the  72d  year 
of  his  age.  The  deceased  was  bom  near  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  His  first  pastoral  charge  was  the 
church  of  West  Liberty,  in  which  he  labored 
nearly  nine  years.  He  has  ministered  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  to  the  churches  of  Worthington, 
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Troy.  Mlama  Qty.  Monroe,  and  Beading,  was  celebrated  August  12.  Rev.  A.  C.  Eeed  rkv.  DAMD  H.  Hamilton,  d.d.  DrAllin  DrAfKnrA  0  0^1 

His  last  field  of  labor  was  Rising  Sun,  Ind.  of  Manchester,  and  Rev.  E.  G.  Read  of  Ben-  Ever  since  The  Evangelist  announced  the  K|  IIUUII  Kl  IIIIIU|  V  Ai  1.  J 

KingtriUe  -Rev  L  F  Bickford  of  Kin-s-  “‘“eton.  offered  prayer.  The  pastor  gave  a  death  of  this  remarkable  man,  each  week  I  UNIOR  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.  VlllMl  W  W 

vinT^Ohin'  himsplf  a  heln-  historical  address.  followed  by  Rev.  J.  D.  have  looked  through  its  columns  for  a  fitting  The  term  win  bt-gin  on  Wednesday,  September  mn.  59  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

’  ’  ,  ®  ^  Wickham  of  Manchester  on  the  Deacons  of  notice  of  his  life  and  character.  Imperfectly  siucienis  entering  win  meet  the  Faculty  in  the  Presi-  o..  m  .  .  t..  m  j 

meet,  is  spending  his  vacation  at  Chautauqua,  .  t>..  r>  o  -d  „  t  .  *i.  it.  _ _ _  No.  9  Cniversity  Place,  at  lo  a.  m.  211  tliestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

®  ,  Kl  w  *'h®  Church,  Rev.  P.  S.  Pratt  of  Dorset  on  as  I  can  perform  the  work,  I  can  wait  no  longer  Room*  win  be  drawn  at  a  p.  m.  of  the  same  day.  ’ 

a  n  ng  e  un  ay-sc  oo  f™  ®  Contemporary  Pastors,  and  Rev.  I.  Jennings  for  another  to  do  it.  Our  acquaintance  com-  ?rir<»e7n^the**'temiMrvV^\\ei‘*on’'Thn™riai^^^  66  State  Street,  Bosi 

was  recently  married  to  Miss  Lottie  E.  Patch-  “derew  in  the  itemlnary  chapel  on  'Ihursday,  Sept. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 


....  ..  Yf  IVIklIttlll  Ull  UULlUt;  lllo  lilt;  ttliu  tjliaiavtft;!.  - -  -  r:®  “  V:  .  *»~'“**J  *** 

meet,  is  spending  his  vacation  at  Chautauqua,  .  t.  t>  o  -n  ..  .  t.  „  .  t  .  .u  it  „  i....  ...  rcom,  No.  9  Cniversity  Place,  at  lo  a.  m. 

..  ..  a  j  w  1  .  Ki  tr  the  Church,  Rev.  P.  S.  Pratt  of  Dorset  on  as  I  can  perform  the  work,  I  can  wait  no  longer  Rooms  win  be  drawn  at  a  p.  m.  of  the  same  day. 

Co„..n.p„r.rr  P.sto,,.  .„d  Rev.  I.  denning.  ,„r  .nolher  to  do  It.  Onr  „qn.l„t«ncc  cont- 
^  I  •  K  Till  •  at  4  I  Bennington  on  Contemporary  Churches.  menced  in  1841,  wlien  we  met  in  Auburn,  I  isih,  at  a  p.  m.  By  order  of  the  Faculty. 


66  State  Street,  Boston, 


A  Large  Subscription. — In  the  annual  report  members  of  the  junior  class  of  the  Theologi-  York.  August  is,  i879 


E.  M.  KINGSLEY,  Recorder. 


Mademoiselle  de  Janoo, 

!  Socemor  and  former  Partner  of  tke  late  Miss  Haiies 

Respectfully  Informs  her  friends  and  the  public  tha 
she  win  re-o|)en  her  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladles  and  Children,  at  No.  10  Oramercy  Park, 
on  Thursday,  Sept.  35. 
h  Boys’  Class  and  Kindergarten,  Oct.  1. 

3.  Hademolselle  de  Jauou  will  be  assisted  by  the  same 


Patchin,  performing  the  ceremeny,  assisted  |  of  the  Congregational  .Association,  just  pub-  cal  Seminary-  He  ! 

hv  Preairt^t  PairehilH  of  Oherlin  Cvolleire.  I  lushed,  it  is  Stated  that  by  a  subscription  of  at  Union  College,  whence  he  subsequcnUy  re-  ^ 
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•  {  •  OK  Tin  •  Rf  1  01  isenningion  on  M^niemporary  unurcnes.  mencea  in  loil,  wnen  we  luei,  in  auuuhi,  loiu.  o  r.  ju.  ny  oraer  or  me  Jr  acuity.  Issue,  against  cash  iJepo8«te<i.  or  satisfactory  guaran-  Maaemoleelle  de  Janon  win  be  assisted  ny  the  same 

ITnl  v«~Uv  the  ‘lather  Rpv^  John  1  Subscription.-Iii  the  annual  rei.ort  members  of  the  junior  class  of  the  Tlieologi-  „ew  York.  August  18^i8?9.  tee  of’ repayment.  Circular  Credits  for  Travellers,  In  “rps  of  teachers  who  have  contributed  to  give  the 

University,  the  bndes  father,  ±lev.  donn  Conereeational  Association  Just  nub-  cal  Seminary.  He  had  graduated  that  year  -  dollar,  for  use  in  the  united  states  and  adjacent  coun-  Bchooiiteefflciencyandvaiue,and8heearneeUyeo- 

Patchin,  performing  the  ceremony,  assisted  ,  .  ,  ,,  ;  k  ’  •  ,  at  Union  Cvolle-re  whence  he  subseaucntlv  re- '  AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.  tries,  and  in  i’ound,  ,S<o-lm»  for  use  in  any  part  ol  the  the  continuance  of  the  patronage  so  generously 

by  President  Fairchild  of  Oberlin  College.  I'shed.  it  is  stated  that  by  a  subscription  of  at  Union  College  whenc^^  ^ 

about  $30,000,  secured  mainly  through  the  cei\  ed  the  doctorate.  The  Stuitents  can  be  aided  as  heretofore.  The  new  These  credits,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  hold  wp’ctwrv  T'HirnT  nnicAT  '4P'\tfv  awv 

MICHIGAN.  pfforLs  of  Hon  Rufus  S  Frost  and  S  D  War-  nineteen,  and  when  thirty  years  afterward,  building  for  students  is  spacious  and  thoroughly  gj.  afford  a  ready  means  of  Idontlflcatk.n  and  the  iilLULiUlilUAlj  bPiMlNAHX, 

Negaunee.— This  church,  over  which  Rev.  etforls  or  non.  ItUIUS  &.  prost  anu  &.  it.  war-  la«„ed  nnl  ventilated,  affording  each  occupant  a  sleeping  room  er.anom  a  reaaymeans  or  laontincatlon,  and  tne  AT  ALLJEGHENV,  PA. 

H  w  TT  :  t  oT  11^/t  VVT,  TnU-  hoc  rCH,  thc  dcbt  on  the  Congregational  House,  the  last  historical  catalOoUe  was  issued,  not  and  a  reom  for  study,  both  freshly  furnished.  The  amounts  for  which  they  are  issued  can  be  availed  of  Term  opens  on  Tuesdav  Sentember  2d  Forcata 

H.W.  Davis  was  installed  on  July  13,  has  _  is  now  so  far  reduced  that  it  is  honed  a  single  name  was  starred.  With  one  excep-  iibrw  and  otuer  faciiiu^^^  from  time  to  time,  wherever  he  may  be.  in  sums  to  logue  or  information,  appfy  fo 

ma/lA  n.n  arran<TOTnf»nf.  hv  whioh  t.hftir  ^  •  -r  i _  illtrOftSlli^.  Irallllug  ill  lh6  dcllverj  Of  Semions  Is  mAAt.  IIia  rAnnlrAmAnla  nf  thA  travAllcti*  'Pi>rtf  «  -T  WTT.Q/kV  Q1A  mrlArA  atvAAt 


a  handsome  surplus  from  rents,  which  can  be  tion.  Rev.  Charles  Jerome,  so  far  as  I  know  mane“  ", wiaity. 


will  be  held  at  the  Episcopal  church.  a  nauusuiuc,  o  P  «  u  n  Tlr  Hnmilton  is  the  first  to  die  i  W.  J.  BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Faculty.  Application  for  credits  may  be  made  to  either  of  the - ^gneny^j;^ 

rriTv  neTie  applied  as  a  Sinking  fund.  Will  be  Obtained,  cir.  namuion  is  me  nrsi  po  me.  -  _  above  houses  direct,  or  through  any  respectable  bank  liLAlR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY  for  young  per- 

r  Port  Xtutin.— Rev.  T.  Uwight  Hunt,  recent-  xhe  oricinal  debt  was  $250  000.  early  drawn  toward  each  other,  j  PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.  or  banker  in  the  country.  iJ  sons  of  both  sexes,  will  reojion  on  Wednesday, 

ly  of  ^dus.  New  York,  has  accepted  a  call  to  ^  Plan. -The  Congregational  church  ®^‘®‘'  ^he  I  The  “  «>“  ;^“®“&?nd’‘aru  coliiFiRCiAL  credits,  make  £orough  instrpiorfor'^cnigej’^r" for^buX^, 

this  church.  _  ...  . .  °  “  .  ,,  Seminarv  was  Quite  limited.it  was  irreatly  ^***1“  students  win  be  mairlculated  at  ll  cable  transfers  op  money  retwfen  this  and  advanced  studies  are  offered  to  young  ladles. 


meet  the  requirements  of  the  traveller. 

Application  for  credits  may  be  made  to  either  of  the 
above  houses  direct,  or  through  any  respectable  bank  1 
or  banker  In  the  country.  J 


Prof.  S.  J.  WILSON,  316  Ridge  street, 

Allegheny,  Pa. 


Blair  PRESBYTERIAL  academy  for  young  per¬ 
sons  of  both  sexes,  will  reojien  on  Wednesday, 
September  3d.  Young  men  are  prepared  by  careful 


this  church. 


Pleasant  Hill. — A  revival  meeting  closed  at  as  very  successful,  plan  for  raising  money, 
this  place  on  August  3,  with  a  sacramental  when  it  authorized  a  few  of  its  ladies  to  pre¬ 
meeting,  under  the  ministration  of  Dr.  Henry  pare  and  publish  a  cook-book.  They  have  al- 
Little,  resulting  in  additions  to  the  church  to  ready  realized  a  profit  of  more  than  $3,500, 


of  Marysville,  Ohio,  hit  upon  a  novel,  as  well  ,  i-  -r.  *  1  •'  1  '“^roduciory  Jocture  win  be  delivered  on  i  QQyjj.pjjy  ENQLAt^n  and  draw  bills  of  The  government  is  mlld,  but efflclem.  The  building 

o.  ...eeoccf.il  nl.,n  cnjoycd.  From  the  first  he  impressed  me  as  Friday  at  ll  a.  m.,  by  Rev.  Ur.  a.  a.  Hodge.^  inquiries  ^  on  St  BRI'rilN  Ind  IReLand  ‘s  supplied  with  pure  water,  and  heated  by  steam  ; 


_ K«  relative  to  the  Seminary,  may  meanwhile  be  address- 

no  ordinary  man,  one  who  could  never  be  ed  to  Dr.  a.  T.  MeGlll,  or  Dr.  C.  W'.  Hodge,  Princeton, 

lost  in  a  crowd.  He  was  strikingly  original  N.  J.  _ 

and  independent,  and  possessed  an  amount  of  Notice. — We^call  the  altentkin  of  candidates  and 

ehne-iofne  enfUeinnt  to  Kiionlv  hnlf  n  Presbytorles  to'ihe  fact  that  We  Want  all  recommen- 


Kiiiue,  111  ttuv»ii,wir=,  IV,  vi.v.  vioiiv...  w,  i v..i,v. j  v f . .  ...v,vv.  v......  ,  ...  ^Rnraetor  miffleient.  to  siinnlv  half  a  Presbymries  to  ihe  fact  that  we  want  all  recommen- 

the  number  of  twenty-six.  Several  of  these  and  with  the  money  have  furnished  an  at-  ^  o  tt  ^  ■  i.  s«nt  in  before  the  middle  of  September, 

.....  .  TV  TV  .  V  •  I  1  1  1  .-11  u  1  dozen,  as  men  usually  run.  He  took  great  in  irder  that  the  first  instalments  of  scholarships 

were  heads  of  families.  John  P.  Engstrom  tractive  brick  church,  and  still  have  several  j  ,•  •  i  i,  on  i  that  in  nronortion  to  itn  may  be  sent  out  as  early  as  possible  in  October.  Let 


is  supplying  this  pulpit.  hundred  dollars  left  for  a  parsonage  fund. 

Lebanon. — Rev.  John  Bishop  recently  com-  A  Historical  Sketch. — The  life  of  the  late  Dr. 

pleted  a  pastorate  here  of  seven  years.  Dur-  Horace  Bushnell  of  Hartford  lias  been  writ- 


delight  in  study,  and  that  in  proportion  to  its  {'heJe  he  no  remTssness  m ‘^108  parUcurr  If  me 
abstract  and  profound  nature.  Metapliys-  Presbyteries  are  not  in  seasonable  session,  let  the 
,  ,  ...  ,  .  coinmltlees  on  Education  be  applied  to. 

ics  and  Theology  were  his  favorite  branches.  D.  w.  poor,  Cor.  Secretary. 


pieted  a  pastorate  nere  oi  seven  years,  nur-  norace  nusnueu  or  narworu  nas  uecn  wi.t-  ^  expressing  himself  that  did  - 

ing  that  time  there  have  been  120  additions;  ten  by  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Frank  Cheney  of  correctly  represent  his  spirit.  One  not  MjrtMnc»,*Se.awam 

tli6  Sftl&ry  hjis  S664  n  ycurj  iBOiicy  South  ^  Mfl-nclicstcr,  unci  ^ill  og  puDlisliccl  ucouaintGcl  with  him,  would  bo  very  apt  Sept.  lHh,  at  3  P.  M.  Sessional  narratives  should  be 

raised  for  congregational  purposes,  $12,462  ;  soon,  with  selections  from  Dr.  Bushnell  s  to  set  him  down  as  lacking  in  reverence  and  ten  daj-s^fore?he  daS^of  meeting^^”"’ 

'  “  '  frank  E.  MILLER,  Stated  Clerk. 


total,  including  benevolent  gifts,  $17,840. 
He  has  done  very  much  hard  work  in  building 
the  new  church,  which  is  nearly  ready  for 
dedication. 

ILLINOIS. 

Anna. — Rev.  E.  L.  Davis,  who  has  presided 


correspondence.  humility.  Some  might  even  question  Ids  frank  e.  miller,  stated  clerk.  iU.  J:*.  KOJli  ^^nStTio^LTi  "r.^G^own  Saratoga  springs,  n.  y. 

PROTESTANT  PIPISCOPAL.  nietv  but  it  would  be  because  they  were  de-  The  Presb.vtery  of  Lansing  will  hold  Its  semi-  and  Layer  Strawberry  Plants  ever  grown  in  this  IVT SCHOOL,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

ronsporation  of  a  Bishon —Arrangements  have  •  j  v  m  .i  i  '"‘‘etlus  at  Marshall,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th,  country.  Prices  very  reasonable.  New  Descriptive  lU  Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Principal, 

consecration  Of  a  Bisnop.  Arianoemenis  nave  eeived  by  appearances.  Tlio  more  thorough- |  at  TJ  P.  M.  C.  P.  QUICK,  Stated  Clerk.  -  ■  •  .  t> - - - t.-. — , 

been  made  for  the  consecration  of  Rev.  Sam-  jy  j,g  jj„own,  the  higher  was  he  estimat- 1  The  Presbytery  of  HiKlson  win  hold  its  next 

uel  Smith  Harris,  D.D.,  Bishop-elect  of  Mich-  ,,1  .,„.1  si.  ,  Wirmer  was  he  loved  While  stated  naeetlng  in' the  Gwdwill  church,  on  Monday, 

.  TV  ,,  ,  ,  TV  .  ..  ,,r  1  „  ’  ''aimer  was  ne  lovea.  wiiiie  gept.  mh,  at  71 P.  M.  Session  records  reviewed, 

igan,  in  St.  Pauls  cliurcli,  Detroit,  Wednes-  if  any,  of  the  students  \vo\ild  liave  indi-  H.  .\.  h.\rlo'v,  stated  Clerk. 

day.  Sept.  17 ;  the  Bishop  of  Alabama,  conse-  (•a.ted  liim  as  de.stincd  to  bear  off  the  palm  for  The  Preshyter.v  of  lowa  win  meet  at  Middie- 


EXCHANGE  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  supplied  with  pure  water,  and  heated  by  steam ; 

_  .  _  _ the  situation  beautiful  and  healthful.  Terms  mod 

®rate.  H.  D.  GREGORY,  A.M„  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

PHELPS,  STOKES  &  OO.  Blalrstown,  N.  J. _ 

45  Wall  street,  New  York.  IVTA'RTFTTA  nOT  T  FfS-TP 

rami  Doimsw  ut  foreisi  baueiis.  ® 

ISSUE  TRAVELLERS  CREDITS  AND  the  best  Eastern  Colleges.  It  has  good  cabinets  and 

CIRCUIiAH  NOTES  apparatus,  and  large  libraries.  A  course  of  study 

fiN  THE  iTNTON  RiNF  OF  T  nwnnv  Without  Greek  Is  provided.  Promising  students  are 

ava^Jlab^e  "tSuSt^^^t^^e^Sld 

Draw  Bills  on  London.  I.  w.  ANDREWS,  President. 

■  -  - -  Marietta,  O.,  July,  1879. 

Q  I  n  A  lAf  n  r  n  n  V  t  -prof,  otto  von  below  receives  at  bis 

^  I  K  U  llll  H  P  K  K  Y  ^  X  country  home  a  small  class  of  young  men  and 

V  I  II  n  WWUkllll  I  hoys,  and  prepares  them  privately  for  college.  Long 

successful  experience  and  best  of  references.  For 

"in  "P  “R  offers  one  of  the  laboest  and  particulars,  address  Box  66,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

•  AVV/mi  finest  stocks  of  Pot-Groivn  -  -  ”  -  - - - 


dedication.  been  made  for  the  consecration  of  Rev.  Sam-  jy  j,g  ^.^g  jj„own,  the  higher  was  he  estimat-  The  Presbytery  of  Hudson  win  hold  its  next 

ILLINOIS.  uel  Smith  Harris,  D.D.,  Bishop-elect  of  Mich-  ,,1  .,„.1  .i,  ,  wn  inpr  was  ho  loved  While  stated  meeting  in' the  Gwdwill  church,  on  Monday, 

Aima  — Rev  E  L.  Davis  who  has  presided  .  t.  i.  i  ■  tv  .  •.  i  „  ’  ttaimer  was  ne  lovea.  »ime  gopt.  itth,  at  71 P.  M.  Session  records  reviewed. 

■  ■  ^  -  'a  the  pI  iirehejv  of  St.  Paul  s  ciiuroli,  Detroit,  Wediics-  few^  if  any,  of  the  students  \vo\ild  liave  indi-  H.  a.  harlo'V,  stated  Clerk, 

or  e  pM^seven  j  *  »  -ii  k  ok  >  ^^®  Bishop  of  Alabama,  conse-  cated  liim  as  de.stincd  to  bear  off  the  palm  for  The  Preshyter.v  of  lowa  win  meet  at  Middie- 

htw^gned  He’is^greatlyTn  nLd'of  rest  ministerial  fidelity  and  success,  our  Theolog-  “stated  Clerk. 

n.  ForReverai  venrs  this  church  has  eal  professor.  Dr.  James  Richards,  famous  Xhe  Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  In  the 

Cnenoa.  p or  several  j ears  tins  enuren  nas  presenters.  for  the  keenness  of  his  discrimination,  and  church  of  Gettysburgh,  uarke  county,  on  Tuesday, 

been  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt.  Several  Kansas. — The  following  statistics  are  gatii-  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  discovered  w.  w.  colmery,  stated  clerk, 

weeks  ago  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  strong  jom-nal  of  the  twentieth  annual  his  early  promise,  and  predicted  liis  future  xi,*  Presbytery  of  Nteuben  win  hold  its  Fall 

effort  to  raise  it,  A  committee  consisting  of  Convention  of  the  diocese,  held  June  4th,  eminence.  meeting  at  Arkport,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  9th.  at  3  p.  m. 

three  laHiea  and  three  frentlemen  were  an-  _  „  ......  Sessions  are  expected  to  present  their  records  for  re- 

inree  laaies  ana  inrec  gciiiicintii  vver  ap-  jg^g.  Xumber  of  organized  parishes  in  uiuoii  He  entered  upon  his  ministry  in  1843  in  view.  A  stage  leave  Bath  for  Hornoiisviiie  at 9  a.  M. 

pointed  to  thoroughly  canvass  the  congrega-  the  Convention,  andhaving  chureli  build-  ’i'nimausburgh.  Subsequently  he  was  pastor  JAMES  M.  PLAir,  stated  Clerk, 

tion  for  subscriptions,  upon  the  con'liti®®  ings,  23 ;  total  of  parishes,  31 ;  clergy  canoni-  of  three  other  churches,  in  Hew  Haven,  Ct.,  , 

fKof  nm/\iint  Ua  rnicnil  3510.  *-*  »  »  r  ck  i  «  i  lar  rail  sesbion  at  bKaneateles,  on  Monuay,  sepi.  8111, 

that  tne  wnoie  amount,  oe  laiseii.  me  »iu,  ^,^jjy  resident, ‘21 ;  number  of  baptisms  dur- i  .Taeksonviile,  Ill.,  and  Ripley,  Ohio.  There  at7jP.  M.  w.  8.  fr.vnklin.  Stated  Clerk. 

862  is  now  among  the  things  that  were.  •  .U  Joaf  />nnvnntinnnl  vear.  19(1 - of  whiell  :  vviia  !1I1  iniorvnl  of  tivo  voni-R  linl.urAAn  hlu  111.  TIi«  I'rAnlivtAi-v  of  'Vooalio  will  mnnt.  at  C.hBrn. 


Catalogue  free  to  all.  .Vddress 

E.  P.  roe,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Ghickering’s  Drain  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 

CATSKll.,1.,,  N.  Y. 


Prejiares  boys  for  Colh'ge,  West  Point,  or  for  busluess. 
Reopens  Sept.  16th.  Send  for  circular. 

TEBPHIrOVE  LADIES’ 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

The  next  year  begins  Sept.  16.  Send  for  catalogue. 

CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  A  M.,  Principal. 


wn,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  23d,  at  7J  P.  M.  OTIS  CHICKERING,  manufacturer  and  dealer  In  _ j.  ooiiti./.  a  m.,  irimv,ip»i. 

H.  B.  KNIGHT,  Slated  Clerk.  Earthen  Ware;  Ornamental,  Rustic  and  Plain  Flower  IJiniriimnn  IIIOTITIITE  FOR  VOUNG  LADIES 
The  Presbvterv  of  Davton  will  meet  In  the  Pots,  Vitrified  Drain  and  Sewer  Pipe,  Farmers’ Drain  MArLtWUUU  INolllUlt  Pittsfield,  Mass.  ’ 
lurch  of  Ctetmbur^h*^^  Darke  countv.  on 'Tuesda^v.  Longand  widely  known  for  borough  InstrucUon,  and 


for  the  keenness  of  his  discrimination,  and  church  of  Gettysburgh,  Darke  county,  on  Tuesday,  stove  Rings,  Antique  Ware  &c 

«  ,  .  .  _  .  ,  Sept.  23u,  at  3i  P.  M.  _  " _ _ _ 

the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  discovered  ,  w.  w.  colmery,  stated  clerk.  '  “ 


Beits  ago  it  was  resolve  to  ma  e  a  s  rong  ^he  Journal  of  the  twentieth  annual  his  early  promise,  and  predicted  his  future  The  Presbytery  of  Meuben  will  hold  its  Fail  D  U  AJiJIOV  P  Ort 

fort  to  raise  it,  A  committee  consisting  of  meeting  at  Arkport,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  9th.  at  3  p.  M.  K  l|  Mlll|  I  ^  Irlj 

r«A  ladiAa  nnd  throo  irontiemen  were  nn-  -  .  ......  Sessions  are  expected  to  present  their  records  fur  re-  |||  |||  If  III  W  I  W  Wl 

ree  laaies  ana  inree  genuemen  vver  ap-  jg^g.  Xumber  of  organized  parishes  in  uiuou  He  entered  upon  his  ministry  in  1843  in  view,  a  stage  leave  Bath  for  Hornoiisviiie  at 9  a.  m. 

tinted  to  thoroughly  canvass  the  congrega-  Convention,  and  having  churel.  l.uil.l-  j  ’i  rumatisburgh.  Subsequently  ho  was  pastor  street  AN^h  avenue,  n.  y.. 

on  for  subscriptions,  upon  the  condition  jngs,  23;  total  of  parishes,  31 ;  clergy  canoni-  of  three  other  churches,  in  Hew  Haven,  Ct.,  i„r  rysetsimi*at*’‘Vanoaiof^^^^  grand  CEN  iral  fancy  and  dry  goods  estab 

..t  the  whole  amouht  be  raUcl.  The  $10.-  j„.  I  Ripley,  Ohio.  Ther;  SrP  m”””"  “  LIS^ST. 

12  is  now  among  the  things  that  were.  conventional  year,  190— of  whieli  |  tvas  an  interval  of  two  years  lietween  liis  la-  The  Presb.vter,  of  Neosho  win  meet  at  Chero-  for  twenty  years  the  le.vders  in  popular 

Streator.— The  Presbytery  of  Ottawa  is  de-  44  were  adult ;  confirmed,  148 ;  communicants  i  bors  in  New  Haven  aiid*^  Jaeksonville,  wliich  ^OTAS.^H^McCREEKY’Lm^^  - 


sirous  Of  ascertaining  the  address  of  the  foi-  added, ’276;  present  number  of  communicants,  were  spent  in  study  at  the  University  of  Ber-  xhe  i-resh.vtery  of  Mattoon  stands  adjourned  ^  mwiuu^i.  i.uuiiuiiuii  itii^  •UUM5  •.uuioo. 

lowing  gentlemen :  Rev.  Clement  J.  Ledoux,  1,949;  Sundaj’-school  teachers,  132;  Sunday-  lin,  Germany.  Both  as  a  preacher  and  a  pas-  to  meet  at  Noiiga, on  Tuesday, sept._ 23a, at 7j  p.  m.  UOlWi  K  LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY, 

Rev.  Lorenzo  M;  Gates,  and  Rev.  Hugh  A.  school  scholars,  939.  Total  of  contributions,  tor  he  was  very  liighly  prized.  In  no  direc-  ^  Stated  clerk.  PAINESVILLE,  O, 

B^clay.  Will  these  brethren,  or  their  $19^510.37.  tion  did  he  spare  himself.  His  special  efforts  roIJia/Fan'lneetmg’in  ON  THE  MT.  HOLYOKE  PLAN. 

friends,  send  their  address  at  once  to  the  Rhode  Island.— The  following  summary  is  "cre  frequent  and  long  continued.  Week  si  t  oipi  v  _  *  A  very  healthful  location,  beautiful  surroundings, 

Stated  Clerk,  Rev.  John  A.  Ewalt,  Streator,  fTnm  tho  Tonrnnl  of  the  oiirbtv  ninth  after  week  and  month  after  niontli  he  would  ei  during  JULY  and  .\UGUST  this  establish-  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  buildings  and  appa- 

“®®®  from  the  Journal  of  the  ClglltJ -ninth  aiier  Wdi.K,  atm  uionin  .uicr  monin,  lU.  wouia  xhe  Presbytery  of  Utlea  will  meet  at  Rome,  on  MENT  WILL  CLOSE  ON  SATURDAY  at  12  O’CLOCK,  ratus.  Offers  to  young  ladles  all  the  advantages  of  a 
lllinoisf  annualConventionof  the  diocese:  Number  of  preach  every  evening,  and  carry  on  the  meet-  Monday,  Sept.  8th.  at  71  p.  m.  ^  4a  Christian  home,  with  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 

Hokomis.— Rev.  James  Lafferty  is  supplying  parishes  in  union  with  the  Convention,  41 ;  ings  with  no  outside  assistance.  He  seemed  thos.  B.  Hudson,  stated  Clerk.  H  U  UHny  0  n||  “  ®  «i7n 


The  Presbytery  of  Ninguru  meets  at  Somerset, 
on  Monday,  Sept.  22d,  at  1  p.  M. 

E.  P.  MARVIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  hold  Its  Fall 


ove  Kings,  Antique  Ware,  &c.  rare  beauty  and  salubrity  of  location.  Address 

- - - Rev.  C.  V.  SPEAR  and  B.  E.  AVERY,  Principals. 

I  N  BA  AAV  Q  A  A  wells  college  for  young  ladies, 

II  III  IflHU  I  flu  bUl  aurora,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

■  ■  ■■■  WWI  full  COLLEGIATE,  ACADEMIC,  AND  SPECIAL 

lawM  isTKii-wT  awrih  n-ru  av-wsriiii'  -w  v  COURSES.  Superior  Instruction  In  music.  Location 
14111  rhiiiihi'.i  AJiu  Witt  At  JhintJih,  X.,  unsurpassed  for  beauty,  healthfulness,  and  reflne- 

RAND  CEN  IBAL  ™ Y  AN D  DRY  GOODS  ESTAB  Sirwlth"conflTnS?ust  thete  rugmew. 

nanauhNi.  moderate.  Session  begins  Sept.  10,  1879.  Send  for 

3R  TWENTY  YEARS  THE  LEADERS  IN  POPULAR  “taJogue  E.  8.  FRISBEE,  D.D.,  President. 

PRICES.  _  ,  , 

leclal  care  given  to  mall  orders  from  our  patrons  at  Thorough  Education  for  Young  Ladies. 

HOMK  SEMINARY, 

OB  PAINESVILLE,  O. 

JIOLYOKE  PLAN. 

_  A  very  healthful  location,  beautiful  surroundings, 

DURING  JULY  AND  .\UGUST  THIS  ESTABLISH-  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  buildings  andappa-' 
ENT  WILL  CLOSE  ON  SATURDAY  at  12  O’CLOCK.  *<>  young  l^les  ^1  the  advantages  of  a 

Christian  home,  with  a  thorough  course  of  Instruction 
1  ll  Q  A  A  In  the  Higher  Branches  of  Education. 

I  n  MHIlT  Urn  llll  TERMS,  $170  PER  YEAB. 

I I  III  Iwl^lW  I  wAr  Wl  Including  board,  tuition,  fuel,  lights,  lectures,  in- 

StrUCtlOU  In  FrOUCh  and  GcrmaU,  With  USB  Of  Library 
_  _  ,  1  «  11  and  Periodicals,  Ac. 

SfinOOlS  fliTlfl  COllfiBTfifS  For  catalogue  with  full  Information,  address 

CtlAXUL  MARY  A.  EVANS,  Principal. 


San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary. 

Next  term  begins  4th  September,  1879.  Many  advan¬ 
tages  are  offered  to  students  In  this  Institation  for 
their  Improvement  and  for  missionary  work  In  the 
city.  The  same  aid  given  as  In  Eastern  Seminaries. 


Sept.  15,  1879.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

The  misses  GR.YHAM  (successors  to  the  Miss¬ 
es  Green)  will  reopen  their  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH 


Nokomis.— Rev.  James  Lafferty  is  supplying  parishes  in  union  with  the  Convention,  41 ;  ings  with  no  outside  assistance.  He  seemed  thos.  n.  Hudson,  stated  Clerk.  H  tj  jUjAny  U  nn  TERMS  $170  PER  YEAR 

this  church  and  that  of  Raymond.  A  corre-  number  of  churches  and  chapels,  45 ;  number  to  rest  in  labors  that  would  utterly  break  oJMouday.'se^^^^^^  III  ill  IflflU  I  W  UUl  including  board,  L^n,  fuel,  lights,  lectures,  in- 

spondent  writes  from  Raymond:  “We  have  of  elertrv  45’  baptisms  during  the  last  eon-  down  most  men.  In  these  efforts  hundreds,  E.  p.  makvin,  stated  clerk.  . . .  struciion  in  French  and  German,  with  use  of  Library 

•  Ow  *  ^  ^  ®  .  -  ----  P^riodicdls  Aic 

the  best  kind  of  a  minister,  and  with  the  help  ventional  year  795,  of  which  205  were  adults;  “  thousands,  were  converted,  and  the  The  Presb.vttM\v  of  Detroit  will  hold  ite  Fail  SipVlOnl^  For cataiogue  witii  full  information,  address 

of  the  Lord  we  trust  our  Zion  will  be  built  up  number  of  communicants  added,  544 ;  present  churches  were  greatly  quickened  and  strength-  oli’^ueiiay.^^pr^othTat""  p"il  °  *  _ _ Miss  MARY  A.  EVANS,  Principal. 

here,  a  place  long  neglected.”  number  of  communicants,  6,396.  Contribu-  ®®®^-  ^  Ja’mes  DIibuar,  stated  Clerk.  THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL>  Can  EronnSenn  ThAnInrriool  CamSnorw 

IOWA.  tions  for  missionary  and  charitable  purposes :  “  Autology,  an  Inductive  System  of  The  Presbytery  <>f  New  Uastie  win  meet  at  [ForsDUD  a.  d.  1820.]  wuH  rr3nGISCl)  lllcOIOgIGal  uclllindry. 

Iowa  City.-Rev.  William  R.  Henderson,  Diocesan  missions,  $3,883.32 ;  Domestic  Mis-  Mental  Science,”  a  large  oeUivo  of  700  pages,  f‘®“;.“;lil';“eeuh^e^enm‘g^  Nos. -J  a...i  4  East  sixtieth  st..  Central  Park, 

late  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  sions  S3  520  15  *  Foreigii  Missions,  $4,182.0G ;  P^^lished  in  18/3,  is  a  monument  not  less  to  w.  hebehton,  stated  Olerk.  (Late  79  West  62d  street,)  their  improvement  and  for  missionary  work  in  the 

.t  D.„vU.e,  K...h«  received  .  e.U  .«  JJe  Home  to  colored  poop,,.  ■”«“  “  A„  "Z  rS'-id. 

church  at  Iowa  City,  which  he  will  probably  education  for  the  ministry,  $633. 9G;  to  the  reniarKaoie  po\\ci*to  oi  inucpeiuient;.  theo.  d.  marsh,  stated  Clerk.  Primary  Department.  The  sixtieth  school  year  begins  San  Francisco,  Cal. _ 

accept.  tund  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans,  sharp  thinking.  He  had  spent  years  in  Presbytery  of  Maumee  win  meet  in  the  circulars  sent  on  application.  rpHE  high  school,  LawrencevUle,  N.  J. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN.  tfi.'iq  13  •  miseellftiieoiis  and  unsDeciliod  $20-  the  preparation  of  a  second  volume,  which  iS  Prosbyterlau  church  or  Klrksvllle.  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  rpHE  MISSES  GR.YH  AM  (successors  to  the  Miss-  A  SAMUEL  M.  HAMILL,  D.D..  Ihrluelpal.  An  aU 

8tati.tic.-The  eomparutive  summary  of  the  ^  “  SS T  ^oSl  for  paris’h  1®^^  unlinished,  iu  which  the  sysieiu  of  theolo-  ’i  ^w.  slagle,  stated  cerk. 

Southern  Presbjterian  Church  for  the  last  purposes,  $109,389.83;  total  for  all  purposes,  f  t®  be  elaborated  in  accordance  with  Presbytery  „f  Omaha  win  hold  its  stated  5:hUschS>fesShed®m^8\V.i.na^^^^  ^.^1^8“^, 

General  Assembly  year,  just  made  public,  $143  608.30.  his  mental  science.  He  has  left  ready  for  the  ^11  moeting  in  P^ca,  Dixon  county,  ou  Tuesday,  and  thorough  Instruction  in  every  depart-  j  - - - -  “ 

Siyaodm,  1^-122  min-  .  *  JtKXMOMfiT.  preofi  *u  opio  poAm.  upon  which  he  had  been  ^  ^  .  a  i  OEO.  L.  LITTLE,  Stated  Clerk.  which  it  has  hitherto  been  bo  favorably  ipTip  TrilTirpP  ^TTY  RP  WRR^TPP 

isters  and  licentiates,  165  candidate.s,  1,892  Increased  Accommodations. — The  British  Wes-  more  or  less  employed  for  thirty  years.  One  Tii*  Presbytery  of  ciiemuuB  win  hold  its  next  ^  _ _ _  Uillw  JJllljll  1  UI  nUUlJiJJU. 

churches.  33  licensures,  34  ordinations,  67  in-  leyans  have  increased  their  church  accom-  well  qualified  to  judge,  nrediets  that  it  will  be  meeting  at  Monterey,  on  Monday,  sept.  i.5th,  at  4  p.m.  uouth  .jersey  institute,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  (Owned  by  Ohio  synods.) 

1  ...  T  1  1  •  41  4-  X.  V  1  C.  C.  C.\RR,  stated  Clerk.  O  For  both  sexes.  College  prejiaratory.  Institute, 

stallations,  47  pastoral  relations  dissolved,  moaations  in  Lonaon  during  tne  past  year  round  to  bear  marks  of  the  highe.st  poetic  classical,  and  scieotiflccoursos.  Building  brick.  Mod-  Dpu  A  A  F  Tawlfif  fl  H  PrPQlrfpnf 

38  Ch«reh«  orgapltod,  10  ohorches  dissolved,  from  40,000  to  100,000  sluing.,  genlns,  and  become  popnto,  ospeclallj  where  .ffof.roKS;?, S.Zr.to":. 

5,901  ruling  elders,  3,770  deacons,  6,351  mem-  The  New  Joamai-The  first  number  of  The  most  of  its  scenes  are  laid,  in  this  State.  E-  bushnell.  stated  clerk.  logue.  H.  K.  trask,  Prin^  ex7H*rieucJrpS“or“  350  stmVents  eScab 

bers  added  on  examination,  3,209  members  New  England  Methodist,  a  monthly  journal  Dr.  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  most  unselfish  „  n  KTrS  2na  San  m 

added  on  certificate,  116,775  communicants,  published  at  sixty  cents  a  year  in  Boston,  has  of  men,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  he  became  neid.K.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  8th.  at  7  p.  m,  ^  i  p  , ®  j  and  expenses  cheap  a«  t  iHcwhere. 

2,001  adulte  baptized,  4,829  infants  baptized,  been  issued,  and  claims  to  be  supplemental,  no  more  prominently  known  in  the  Church  at  i.  E.  n.4ssau.  smti-d  Clerk.  eiaities. ‘  opens  seU.  8tu® 

25,470  baptized  non -communicants,  70,2*24  not  antagonistic,  to  Zion’s  Herald.  large.  Ho  neither  sought  position  for  him-  The  Presbytery  «f  otseg..  win  meet  at  Hamden,  Rev.  alonzo  fl.\ok,  pu.d..  President.  all  cu-tssEs  open  to’ youno  women,  catalogues 

children  in  Sunday-schools  and  Bible-classes.  ^he  Rev.  Moses  How,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  would  he  allow  his  friends  to  seek  it  ^  "  h.^h:  Xllen,  stated  Clerk.  ml" 

Ckmtributions :  Suslentation,  $26,864;  Evan-  clergyman  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  is  said  to  l®r  him.  Many,  in  all  respects  his  inferiors,  xhe  Presbytery  <>f  iVeilsboro  win  hold  its  next  dress  p.  o.  Box  103,  Corfu,  N.  Y.  _  “  _  ‘  _ _ 

gelistic  Fund,  $14,3o9;  Invalid  Fund,  $8,876;  the  oldest  preacher  of  any  denomination  occupied  larger  fields,  and  drawn  to  t,^*‘on'T^e8dayI's^^pt,*9ur.'^atTF"l^^^  UiOO  0  n  nODCtJIIO  will  reopen  her  El  MIQA  FEMAi  E  0111  I  CPC 

Foreign  Missions,  $36,061;  Education,  $29,-  New  England.  He  is  ninety  years  old,  and  tl'cinselves  a  greater  degree  of  consideration ;  s.  c.  McElrov,  stated  Clerk.  MloO  Oi  Ui  UUntmllo  schodl  for  LLlllinA  rLlYIALL  UULLlULi 

611;  Publication,  $7,730;  Presbyterial,  $12,-  he  began  to  preach  sixty-five  years  ago.  few  have  done  their  allotted  work  so  heartily,  auTiuti  meeUnraAviVuamsou"  on'rliVs^^^^  S3^et.*^”he  wni*^?i8o”recXe  Under  Care  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva. 

306;  pastors’  salaries,  $505,957;  congrega-  ^ew  Churehes.-Risbon  Peek  i.s  now  making  ®"t‘ringly  and  successfully.  He  has  found  at  2  P.M.  H.  M.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk.  into  her  family  a  limited  numher  of  pupils.  This  is  In  all  respects  a  College  of  the  first  rank  for 

fional  «3->a  77«  •  iniaeollnnooiiss  ll’.l  To.  ■HCW  Unarcnes.  DlSUOp  UeCk  IS  HOW  maKlfio  his  reward  on  lii<'’h  To  n  roiriarknhin  avfanf  Xlie  Presbvterv  of  Viiireiines  will  meet  In  the -  - -  the  higher  education  of  women.  All  Its  aceommoda- 

’  ’_  ’  4.  4.’  4.-  ’  1  a  tour  through  Northern  Minnesota  and  Da-  ,  -ii  4  .  i  -1'’  •  4-  Presbyterian  ehurch  of  Princeton,  on  Tutwlay,  Sept.  ‘i  rRS.  PARKS’  BOARDING  AND  DAY  school  re-  tions  and  appliauees are su|iorior, and  It  has  sulficlent 

tal,  $l,015,8al.  The  above  statistics  show  an  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  -  .,  .i  j-  ..  U  >  ®c  illustrated  tlie  Christian  paradox,  a  will-  9th  atllP  M  BL^CKFOKD  CONDIT,  stated  Clerk.  aJL  opens  Sept.  17.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Twelve  endowment  m  alliird  the  best  advantag4'8  at  very  mod- 

’  ...  kota,  to  look  after  the  new  Methodist  church-  . _ _  .  ,  ...  ....  “•  ’  Young  Ladies  received  as  boarders.  For  circulars,  erate  expimse.  Next  session  opens  Sept.  lOth.  Send 

increase  of  19  churches  and  5  mimsteis  over  .  jK4.4^Kf  -i-4-i,4^  ingness  to  be  nothing,  both  in  the  sight  of  ThePresbyteryof  Cleveland  win  hold  its  semi-  address  as  above.  for  a  cataloeue  to  Miss  A  M  BRONSON  Secretary  or 

,  .  —  ,  ,  •  *  •  es  forming  and  about  to  be  formed  111  that  onO  .wo..  ...iev.  1  1  i-t-  4.  annual  meeting  m  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  aoove. . .  .  for  a  catalogue  to  miss  A.  w.m.UNSON, 

last  year.  The  number  of  communicants  in-  .  “  .  ,  ...  God  and  man,  with  a  sleepless  diligence  to  Northfleid  on  Tuc-sday  S4M)t  9th  at  7)  P.  M.  fho  address  Rev.  a.  w.  cowles,  d.d..  President. 


Business.  Primary,  I-Aiiguagcs,  Art,  and  Music  spe¬ 
cialties.  Opens  Sept.  8th. 

Rev.  ALONZO  FL.\0K,  Ph.D.,  President. 


U.  H.  ALLEN,  Stated  Clerk. 


4  GRADUATE  of  Mount  Holyoke  who  has  had  large  fpr  *ohio*^  appllcaUou 
..'V  expiTlencc  in  tenohing,  desires  a  situation.  Ad-  ]  ^peua  Sept.  17th. 


m  umvERSiTY  or  woosm, 

(Owned  by  Ohio  Synods.) 

Rev.  A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  D.D.,  President. 

A  large  property  and  en4lownient.  Full  corps  of 
experienced  Professors.  350  students.  Classical, 
Philosophical,  ami  Scientific  Courses,  as  In  best  col- 


l’reparat4iry  Department  taught  mainly  by  Col¬ 
lege  teachers— English,  Classical  and  Normal  courses. 
ALL  CL.4S8E8  OPEN  TO  YouNO  WOMEN.  Catalogues 
sent  freely  on  application  to  the  PRESIDENT,  Wooe- 


The  Presbytery  of  ■\VeIlsb4ir4,  will  hold  Its  next  dress  P.  O.  Box  103,  Corfu,  N.  Y. 
stated  meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Coving-  —  - 

^  ’  S.  C.  McElrov,  Stated  Clerk.  jMiSS  S.  D.  POHEMUS  *SCHOOL*^FOR  ’ 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  hold  Its  semi-  YtIUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  Detober 
aunusl  meeting  at  Williamson,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  9th,  3d,  at  47  E.  31st  Street.  She  will  also  receive 


ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Under  Care  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva. 


Churches. — Bishop  Peck  i.s  now  making  ,.  , 

iu  K  XT  4K„  XT!  „o„4^„  Tx„  rcwarcl  on  Ingh.  To  a  remarkable  extent 


;  2  p.  M.  H.  M.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presb.vtery  of  Vinrennes  will  moot  In  the 


Into  her  family  a  limited  iiumocr  of  pupils.  This  is  In  all  respects  a  O)ltego  of  the  first  rank  for 

-  — . .  the  higher  education  of  women.  All  its  aceommoda- 

Mrs.  PARKS’  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  re-  tions  and  appliauees  are  su|iorior,  and  It  has  sufficient 
opens  Sept.  17.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Twelve  endowment  to  affiird  the  best  advantag4'8  at  very  inod- 
Young  La4lios  received  as  boarders.  For  circulars,  erate  exiiense.  Next  session  opens  Sept.  lOth.  Send 


a  tour  through  Northern  Minnesota  and  Da-  ,  .  ..  .  Presbyterian  church  of  Princeton,  on  Tutwlay,  Sept, 

kota,  to  look  after  the  new  Methodist  church-  tlie  Chris  lan  paradox,  a  will-  9th,  atij  p.  m.  bl.^ckford  condit.  stated  Clerk. 


increase  of  19  churches  and  5  rainistei*s  over  ,*  .  j  u  a  a  v  r  j  •  au  a  i*^l?ness  to  be  nothin^;,  both  in  the  sit^ht  of  Tiiel*reKbyt#>ry«»f  Cleveland  win  hold  its  semi-  address  as  above. 

,  ^  r,,,  ,  .  .  .  .  es  forming  and  about  to  be  formed  in  that  ...  ^  ^  ^  annual  meeting  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 

last  year.  The  number  of  communicants  in-  .  “  .  .  immigration  ®  ^  ^  ®  bleeploss  diligence  to  Northfleid.  on  Tut-sday,  s*M.t.  oth.  at  7j  p.m.  The 

creased  by  2,177.  On  the  other  hand,  there  “  ,  “  ,  make  of  himself  the  most  possible.  One  who 

J  •  44  4.  -x  4-  V  into  that  country  is  taking  place,  and  the  kjw  i  ,  •  4^-  .  ■  •.  nesday.at  2  P.  M.  E.  d  ims,  stated  Clerk.  y.‘‘  t,,'  ,0,,.. 

was  a  decrease  in  the  contributions  of  $15,-  . . .  knew  him  long  and  intimately  writes  me:  ti.c  Presi.vterv  «f  .Monroe  win  meet  in  Roa.i- 


120  over  1878 ;  the  contributions  of  1877  were 


Bishop  proposes  to  see  tliat  Methodism  is 


“  I  doubt  if  you  know  liow  grand  a  man  Ham-  tng,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  2d,  at  7  p. 


omat’s  Foreign  Mission  SoeUdy  will  meet  on  Wed- 

BSday,  at  2  P.  M.  E.  CURTIS,  Stated  Clerk.  Keiisselaer  Ptilyteelinie  Institute,  Troy, 

■”  ,  ,  _  .  N.  The  oldest  engineering  school  In  America. 

The  Presbytery  of  .nimroe  will  meet  in  Road-  jjext  term  begins  Sept.  18.  The  Register  for  1879  con- 
ig,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  2(1,  at  7  P.jL  ,  4-,,  x  talus  a  list  of  the  graduates  for  the  jiast  53  years,  with 


for  a  catalogue  to  Miss  A.  M.  BRONSON,  Secretary,  or 
address  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President. 

PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

CHESTER,  PA.  Opens  Sept.  lUth. 
Thortmgh  iustructlon  In  Civil  Engineering,  Chemis- 


’1  _4.  1-4.  •  .X  •  ■  4.  strongly  planted  contemporaneously  with  the  ,  ,,  .  v  u-  •  ■  .  W.  S.  T.YYLOR,  Stated  Clerk.  their  oosltlons-  also  course  of  study  reuulrenients  Tlmnmgh  Iustructlon  In  Cit II  Engineering, Chei 

$1,110,971.  The  mortality  in  the  ministry  ,  1  -i  .  1  •  .  ,  llton  had  grown  to  bo.  His  immense  Indus-  „  ,  »  .•  x.-„k....  Uo  r-ti.  »in  vr,4»..t  in  nVn  ’  ^yvw  n  vnrvr  ’  try,  the  Cla-sslcs  and  English.  Degrees  conferred. 

’  .  XT  .  .X  4,4  4X-  J  founding  of  villages  and  the  staking  out  of  k„pH _ ^  4-  •  •  w  X  The  Presbyter.v  ..1  Nebraska  tit>  will  mwt  in  expenses,  etc.  .Uldress  M  M.  H.  YOUNG.  Treas.  For  Circulars,  apply  to 

was  very  great.  No  le.ss  than  40,  one-third  o  t5  o  try  had  borne  its  fruit  in  acquisitions  such  as  the  Presbyterian  church,  Fairbury,  Neb.,  ou  Tues-  ; - ;; - COL.  TrIEO.  HYATT,  I’residmt. 


of  whom  were  carried  off  by  the  yellow  fever,  ‘  ‘  few  men  make.” 

died  during  the  period  covered  by  the  report.  India  Orphanage.  Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Waid  of  With  all  his  power  of  endurance,  he  was  a 

RKFDRMKD  THURCH  Mothodist  Soutli  India  Mission,  while  victim  to  overwork.  For  two  years  he  had 

rrii  T>  T4  traversing  his  railway  circuit  near  the  Telugu  worked  liardcr  than  ever,  preaching  three 
Sketches  of  PunerM^mons  — The  Rev  Dr.  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  took  times  on  the  Sabbath,  twice  in  the  vilWe 


44.  .4e...u.,4.a.  x..v-  .  counlrv*  at  tne  Deginning  01  tne  year,  roOK  times  on  the  S,aV)li.ath  twice  in  the  viI1i4,T44  This  institution  aims  to  give  thorough  proparatlor 

W.  A.  Helfrich  of  Fogelsvillc,  Pa.,  of  the  t^pniv  ornhaim  made  so  bv  the  famine  with-  1  .  ,  ’  ,4,  ^  generallv  a.liuitteil  that  there  cannot  for  the  Christian  ministry.  Its  advantages  and  equip 

flcrmnn  Rcfnrmeil  rhiir4Th  Ins  issued  a  Kmall  ®“''>  ®\P“®®®>  ®®  ^  “  and  once  OUt  of  it;  engaged  for  weeks  in  a  be  anything  moreexqulsltely  delicate  for  perfuming  meut  are  unsurpassed  In  the"  est;  idcosant  tecailon 


day.  Sept.  2d,  at  71  P  SI.  T  OCUST  HILL  SEMINARY’,  Darien, Conn.,  pre- 

.4.  FITZ  R.VNDOLPH,  Stated  Clerk.  JLi  par4)s  girls  for  Smlt  1,  Vassar,  Holyoke,  and  Welle- 

Bley, or  graduates ;  board  $'2C0.  Circulars  at  Scribner’s. 

»uelnrss  Notlcrs.  ^LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

This  institution  alms  to  give  thorough  preparation 
It  Is  Keiierall.v  adiiiitteil  that  there  cannot  tor  the  Christian  ministry.  Its  advantages  and  equip- 


33ttsi(nriss  TSTotfets* 


,  orpiians  were  auaea  in  3iay,  ana  no\>  tins  meetings  in  the  differontnei^hborhoocLs  where  Ihr  to  the  waierH  of  ibo  bath  ^roat  Hoothing,  refi 
face,  that  he  has  prepared  them  with  special  g^^th  India  Orplianage.  dependent  like  he  proaclied.  The  demand  for  rest  became  invigoratinc  om>ct^  is  peculiar  to  itself 

reference  to  an  existing  want  in  Eastern  George  Muller  s,  on  faith,  has  fifty  war.l3.  imperative,  and  with  Iiis  wife,  lie  came  East. 

Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  has  s^nt  his  thir-  baptist.  and  souglit  it  among  his  kindred,  in  the  home  ahbttttfiltWtUtfil* 

ty-threej ears  of  active  labor  in  the  ministry.  a  New  Missionary  Society.— The  Baptists  are  of  his  childhood  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  He  - .  -  — - - 

France.— It  is  proposed  that  the  Reformed  organizing  a  Woman’s  National  Baptist  Home  was  suddenly  stricken  down  with  what  the  Tl  111  O'  '  D  II 

Church  of  France  .shall  sever  its  connection  Missionary  Society,  supplementary  to  the  doctors  call  “  White  softening  of  the  brain.’’  1  OF  All  ulD^lIl?  iBOIllB  ! 

with  the  State.  All  the  Protestant  Tiodies  in  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society.  The  end  liad  come,  though  he  lingered  in  the  ^ 

France  are  Invited  to  send  representatives  to  it  will  have  its  field  of  labor  in  the  West,  fiesh  for  eight  weeks,  and  tlien  went  home  to  T  |||“ 

a  meeting,  to  be  held  ill  Paris  in  September,  among  immigrants,  freedmen,  and  Indians.  receive  a  choral  entrance  to  his  Father’s  I  HI"  XHiyFKpllfl 

to  consider  whether  such  action  would  be  Dov-di  Sn,4„4444r  f.imishPR  house.  While  f.hev  whr.  w.mi.i  e44mf44s*  ti,..  IIIL  lIUlLIILIUI 


For  ill  Singing  People ! 

THE  SOTEREIGN. 


a  meeting,  to  oe  heia  111  Fans  in  septemner,  among  immigrants,  freedmen,  and  Indians.  receive  a  choral  entrance  to  his  Father’s  I  Mj"  \Q|yFKPl|flM 
to  consider  whether  such  action  would  be  Pennsylvania. — Rev.  David  Spencer  furnishes  house.  While  they  who  would  comfort  the  ^  II™  w  W  ■■  11  ™  I  W  I  ■  I 

wise.  There  is  much  talk  in  favor  of  an  in-  National  Baptist  with  some  interesting  bereaved  widow  could  only  say,  in  the  lan-  By  H.  R.  PALMER, 

dependent  Synod,  to  include  all  the  Evangid-  statistics.  He  states  that  tliere  are  551  Baji-  guage  of  the  proplict,  “  Tliy  breaeli  is  great  192  Large  Pages  in  Superior  Style, 
ical  churches  of  the  Republic.  churches  in  this  State,  and  more  than  like  the  sea;  who  can  heal  thee  ?”  — — 

An  Evangelical  Kinietry. — The  Intelligencer  one-half  of  these  have  a  menibersliip  of  less  I  am  not  disposed  to  pass  over  a  trying  in-  J|j0  SOYBrS'lSIl  EXCBIS 

says  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hoedemaker  of  Am-  than  100,  while  onlj’ 83  of  tliem  have  a  mein-  cident  in  the  life  of  the  deceased,  though  For  Musical  Societies  in  New  Material 
sterdam,  who  was  educated  in  Kalamazoo,  bershlp  of  over ’200.  some  may  question  the  taste  of  introducing  it  For  singing  Classes  '  in  thorough  and’ 

Mich.,  and  in  the  Congregational  Theological  Revival  Services. -Rev.  Mr.  Pentecost,  assist-  in  this  connection.  He  had  the  highest  ap-  and  instruction.  ‘soSgs 

Seminary  at  Chicago,  was  the  corresponding  gt^e^liins,  the  singer,  is  holding  a  pre®intion  of  true  Christian  manliness,  but  Recreation,  for  all  occasions, 

delegate  from  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  gej-j^g  Qf  nieetings  in  the  Clarendon-street  no  piitience  whatever  witli  sanctimonious pre-  Sent  by  Mali  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 
Netherlands  to  the  last  General  Assembly  of  ,  jjj.  Gordon’s)  church  Boston.  The  eoiu're-  ^®"®®  One  of  the  students  of  the  P®*"  Repress, 

the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  He  there  gations  are  good,  even  in  the  height  of  Sum-  in  advance  in  the  Seminary,  was  most  $s-fipecimen  Page»,mtfrf^toMapphcaM,. 

pleaded  for  aid  towards  a  scheme  to  train  an  mer,  and  are  increasing.  The  blessed  results  nnllke  himself,  in  this  respect.  The  one  had  BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  Publishers, 
evangelical  ministry  in  Holland,  and  was  them  are  already  beginning  to  be  seen.  “®  in®^y  “  *'®  sjieak  of,  ’  the  other  had  none  *new*york*^***’  i  *^Hlc!foo.**^***’ 
heard  with  unusual  interest.  The  six  profes-  ..  that  he  did  not  speak  of.  As  was  quite  nat-  — 

sors  of  theology  in  the  three  universi  .es  are  organization  of  a  d.sagreeaments  neither  .  FOR  THE  TIMES, 

with  one  exception,  avowed  Rationalist?  42.  .  e  i  «  s  1  nr.  voniinn  la  kad  much  confidence  in  the  genuine  Christian  _ 


•7.50  per  dozen,  by  Exprews. 
t3~.S!pecimen  Pages  sent  /ree  to  all  applicants. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  Publishers, 


8ley , or  graauat4!s:  board  $'200.  Circulars  at  Scribner’s.  Q3S!NING  INSTITUTE  SDi^ 

I  aiir  Tiirni  nninii  nriiitiinu  '  |  reopen  Siipt.  17th.  Ancient  and  Motlerii’ Languages, 

LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

This  institution  alma  to  give  thorough  propagation  -  -  -  _ 

for  the  Christian  ministry.  Its  advantages  and  equip-  I  YON’S  (N.  Y.)  MUSICAL  ACADEMY.  Founded  1864. 
nieut  are  unsurpassed  In  the 'Vest;  ]>leasaut  location,  I  i  Charges  moderat<' ;  daily  lessons, 
good  buildings,  large  library,  and  experienced  teach-  Rev  L  H  SHERWOOD,  M..4.,  Principal, 

ers.  The  necessary  exiienses  are  low,  and  assistance 

Is  afforded  to  those  who  need  It.  The  Faculty  are  :  T>EElxSKlLL  (N.  Y.)  MILITARY  .ACADEMY, 

Rev.  Llewelyn  J.  Evans,  D.D  ,  A fbr  Illustrated  60-page  circular— 1879^ _ 

Professor  of  New  T.'Stament  Greek  and  Exegesis.  RY’E  SEM1N.4RY 

A  SCHOOL  FOlt  YOUNG  LADIES.  For 

Prof0884)r  of  Sj stematic  Yheology.  itarth'ularH  addr.'ss  Xfrs  u  T  T  iw 

Rev.  ZBPHANIAH  M.  Ht’MPHKEY,  D.D.,  partKuiars,  address . Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE._ 

Professor  of  Ecclesla-stlcnl  History  and  Churi'h  Polity.  1-11  .•  11  1 

Rev.  HENRY  p  SMITH,  Educatioii  for  Freedmen. 

Professor  of  Hebrew  and  OI<l  Testament  Exegesis.  _ 

Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology.  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

The  session  of  1879-80  opens  Sept,  11,  at  8J  A.  JI.  CIlp;s’rER  CtH’NTV,  I’.Y. 

For  catalogu.is  or  Information,  adtlress  any  of  the  This  Institution  is  no  longer  an  exp.-riment.  It* 
Professors,  or  simply  graduates  are  alr.-ady  filling  Imi  ortaiit  positions  In 

LANE  SEMINARY’,  Cincinnati,  D,  this  country  and  iu  Afrhm.  They  are  welcomed  by 

_  —  .  the  guardlansof  public  Instruction  In  all  the  Southern 

-rr  A  C!  C!  A  "D  T  Tj'J’N  TTI  Stat.-s.  Dr.  iIcCosh  says:  “  Lluc4'ln  University  has 

•  V  A.  O  O  A  AV  ^  XJ  JLj  JIj  IJT  Hj  ,  many  and  powerful  claims  on  tho  Christian  public.’’ 

„  ...  '  Geo.  H  Stuart  of  Phlladeliihia,  says :  “  It  only  needs 

1  tiiiKiikeepsie,  N.  to  bo  known,  to  commainl  public  conflden<'e,and8e- 

For  the  Liberal  Education  of  Women.  Examinations  for  cure  au  adequ.ate  siiiiport.”  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge  of 

entrance.  Sept.  17.  Charges  $400  a  year.  Catalogues  Xj****^*^  " 

,4  41  4  X  .4x. .  X,  ..  -  4  “  could  realize  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  PRINCETON 


sent  on  application  to  YV.  L.  DE.4N,  Registrar. 


FOR  COLORED  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY.’’ 
P4  rsons  desiring  to  aid  this  Institution  by  Immediate 
gilts  or  legacU-8,  may  address 


^EYMOUR  SMITH  INSTITU  TE,  Pino  Plains,  Dutch-  gilts  or  legacies,  may  addre 
10  ess  county,  N.  Y.  Only  a  tew  rooms  vacant.  Ap-  . 

ply  early.  Rev.  A  MATTICE,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Rev.  J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O.;  or, 
Rev.  ED.  WEltU,  Financial  Secretary, 

IrtREEHOLD  INSTITUTE,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Boys  Oxford,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

thoroughly  prepared  tor  college  or  business.  Send - - - — - 

for  catalogues  to  tho  Prlnlcpal,  Rev.  A.  G.  Chambers.  ^IHESTNUT  STREP:T  SEMINARY. 

—  ..  — - -  ^  jjjgjj  BoNNEY  and  MISS  Dillaye,  Principals 

SEDG'WICK  INSTITUTE  The  Thirtieth  year  will  open  September  17ih,  at  1616 
GlSl-AT  HARRlMJTtJN’,  .MAS.S.  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

8ele<-t  I’ainilv  Se’u'Hil  for  Boys,  in  Southern  Ik-rksbire,  ~ 

4:oiubiuing  uiiiiBiml  advanbieasfi.r  mental. and  I'liysnal  Anmi  lil  AAI  I  ITrtt" 

BBERLIN  CBLLEGE. 

i^^iT  viiy  4KFTH  DANA  reoDeiis  her  Theological.  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  Depart- 
K.  KLI/AB*iTH  mente  Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexes  No  saloon 

ENtiLlSH  and  French  Boarding  ^h(wl  for  Young  temptations.  Best  of  religious  Influences.  Thorough 
Ladles,  MoBRlsTOWN,  N.  J.,  Sept.  ^^*h.  Suijerlw  ad-  ^ijeap  Tuition,  incidentals,  and  library  fees  oifly 
vantages  In  all  departments;  large  and  ^trMtlve  J30  a  year.  Over  1000  students.  Fall  Term  begins 
grounds.  Terms  for  Board  and  Tuition,  $360  per  an-  g„pt.  3 .  winter  1  orm,  Dec.  3.  For  Circulars  addrew 
num.  Address  the  Principal. _ j  b.  T.  HARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

FOSTER  SCHOOL,  CliitBn  Springs,  N.  Y.  oberlin  conservatory  of  music. 

FOB  LADIES.  Address  Dr.  GEO.  LOOMIS.  Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teachers. 
Referenc4!8;  Messrs.  Chas.  Nordhoff  and  Whltelaw  Expenses  lew.  Class  Instruction  or  private  lessons,  as 
Held  New  York  preferred.  As  a  home  for  students,  Oberlin  Is  unsur- 

- - ’  —  -  . . .  l>a8H4!d  for  healthfulness  anu  religious  and  Intellectual 

CHARLIER  INSTITUTE,  advanlag4>s.  Address  Prof.  F.  B.  RIOC. 

Ou  Central  Park,  New  \’«irk  City,  -w r » t  p  taw  I -  ' - 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men  froni  te  20^.  Prepares  then.  Y  Graduate  cc^ur^MforTlS" 

for  all  Colleges,  Scientific  Schools,  West  Point,  Naval  f^II  term  opens  Sei.t  kth-  Lhlress  ^  ^ 


heard  with  unusual  interest.  The  six  profes-  *  tt  •  »  »  .x  o  ..u,,  t  he  did  not  speak  of.  As  was  quite  nat- 

.  ,  .  .x  •  The  “  Baptist  Umon’^  of  this  city  has  unani-  , 

sors  of  theology  in  the  three  universities  are,  1  j  4,  .  .i  ■  after  repeateil  disagreeanients,  neither 

4.  J  X.  4.4  1-4  •  mously  resolved  that  the  organization  of  a  ,  ,  .  ,  .  f  .  ’  .  . 

with  one  exception,  avowed  Rationalist?  of  0  x  1  n  .i  io  had  much  confidence  in  the  genuine  Christian 

.  4  4  14.  Baptist  State  Sundav  School  Convention  is  ,  ,  .  4X  4.  *  ..  . 

the  most  pronounced  character.  The  men  ,4,  "  j  1  .  »  xx..  character  of  the  other.  Accordingly,  when 

tuo  uiwDv  F  ,  T?  .4  I-  4.  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  the  ?,  ti  .  j  ...  ?  . 

they  train  are  also,  as  a  rule.  Rationalists.  ,  x  .  1  .  .  »  1  i  .i,.  Hamilton  received  a  call  from  the  church 

Sunday-school  Interests  of  our  denomination  . 


CONGREGATIONAL.  .  , 

B  •  W  111 

A  Jubilee.— The  Congregationalists  of  Eng- 
land  and  Wales  are  making  arrangements  for 
a  jubilee,  to  be  held  in  1881. 

Ohio, — The  new  Ohio  Minutes  make  a  pam- 


.  XT  4  1  1.4  1  4.  s  A  Trumansburgh,  this  ptn-son,  regarding  him 

111  Kentucky.  The  resolution  is  urged  upon  .x  •  •  .  ^  ^  . 

4X  4.  4-  .4.  1-  4  •  4  4  ■  as  unfit  for  the  ministry,  appeared  in  Presby- 

the  attention  of  the  various  district  Associa-  .  .  ,,  ,  *  .  _ ,  ^ 


tery  to  oppose  his  ordination.  The  most 
thorough  investigation  was  gone  into,  with 
closed  doors.  Everything  that  mistaken  con¬ 
scientiousness,  if  not  positive  ill-will,  could 


Ohio,— The  new  Ohio  Minutes  make  a  pam-  fMLjrrtafttB  eiusx-.i  uuors.  Everyuiing  inai  inisiaKen  con- 

Dhlet  of  112  pages,  and  there  seems  to  have  '  .  seieutiousness,  if  not  positive  ill-will,  could 

pniei  01  F“r4  .  McLean— Kibby— At  Nichols,  N.Y.,  on  Wednos-  iny  to  his  chaia...  wa.4  nationtlv  hoard  ond 

been  no  objection  whatever  made  to  a  tex  of  day,  August  -JOth,  1879,  by  Rev.  Howard  Cornell,  *  ^  ,  ,,  ^  4,  heard,  and  -  purposciy-a  mouc.  ..i  a.uu.  iu«  x..u 

♦wrt  cents  a  member  to  meet  the  expense  of  assisted  by  Bev.  John  McM  ister  and  Rev.  A.  D.  carefully  considered,  and  then,  intelligently  ismo.  Three  Farts  in  One.  Price,  in  Cloth,  tains  full  details.  Twenty-fifth  year  win  bugin  on Sep 
tTe  sIme.  The  statisUcs  show  a  membership  l"u^g“hte  and  heartily.  Presbytery  proceeded  to  induct  so  cts.  Paper,  I5  cu.  tei^r  I6.  next.  Prof  elie^arl^b.^ 

of  22  775.  with  a  net  gain  of  715  from  last  Nichols.  ’  him  into  the  sacred  office.  In  a  few  years  -  nYPORtl  FPMAI  F  11111  I  FRF. 

year.  ’  The  number  of  settled  pastors  is  58;  the  complainant  passed  under  a  heavy  cloud, 

acting  pastors,  63.  BtatUfSe  circumstances  of  which  I  need  not 

An  AnnlTenarr. — The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Dashiell  —  In  Brooklyn,  on  Aug.  19th,  1879,  - yoming. 

the  installation  of  Rev.  James  Anderson  of  ^*f  toe  ll®Hom  ^ 

Manchester,  Vt.,  now  eighty-one  years  of  age,  Md.,  iu  the  86U1  year  of  her  age.  j.  p.  saffobd,  stated  Clerk. 


FOR  THE  TIMES. 

BY  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD. 

KIRWAN’S~LETTERS. 

letters  to  THE  RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  HUGHES, 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  BISHOP  OF  NEW’  YORK. 

BY  ••K1R\V.\4\,” 

(The  late  Bev.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY,  D.D.i 


Academy,  and  Business.  French,  German.  Spanish 
8|>oken  and  taught  thoroughly.  New  building  erected 
purposely — a  model  of  Its  kind.  The  Prosp4;4;lu8  wn- 


the  complainant  passed  under  a  heavy  cloud, 
the  sad  circumstances  of  which  I  need  not 
recall.  Wyoming. 


Ad4lre88  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  BusineMs  .Snpt.,  coUege  has  ad inlrable  buildings  and  grounds,  high, 

1334  CHESTNUT  ST.,  Philadelphia.  healthy  and  beautiful.  The  Professors  and  Teachers 
- -  -  _  _  - _ -  _ _  _  ..  ore  among  the  b«'8t.  Great  attention  Is  paid  10  the 

For  SALE,  near  Stamford,  Conn.,  a  desirable  regular  course.  This  coltegc  Is  famed  for  Its  Music, 
place  of  10  acres.  Good  house,  near  railroad  sta-  Drawing,  Painting,  etc.  Terms  moderate.  For  clr- 


OXFORD  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 


Prof.  FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE, 

Clinton,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

Fall  Term  opens  Thur84lay,  Sept.  1th.  Entrance 
examination,  Monday,  Juno  23d,  nn4l  W’o.lnesday, 


The  Presb.vtery  of  Zanesville  meets  at  Mt.  Zion 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8tb,  at  7  P.  H. 

J.  P.  SAFFOBD,  Stated  Clerk. 


*1716  twenty-sixth  year  Ijeglns  SEPTEMBER  3.  This  Sept.  341.  For  catalogue,  adriress 

(liege  has  admirable  buildings  and  grounds,  high.  Rev.  8.  O.  BROWN,  D.D.,  President. 


W’lLSON  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 
Uliiinibcrsbiirg,  Fa.  Fall  term  opens  f  ept.  16. 
Drawing,  Painting,  etc.  Terms  moderate.  For  clr-  For  catalogues,  address  either  Rev.  T.  H.  L'rblnson, 
culors,  ((lease  address  the  President,  Pres,  pro  tern.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  or  Miss  A.  F.  (}ood 

REV.  R.  D.  MORRIS,  D.D.,  Oxford,  O.  sell.  Lady  Principal,  Cbambersburg,  Pa. 


X  place  of  10  acres.  Good  house,  near  railroad  sta-  Drawing,  Painting,  etc.  Terms  moderate,  ror  cl 
tion,  location  healthy.  Address  C.  A.  D.  Y..  Postoffiee  culors,  please  address  the  President, 

Box  171,  N.  T.  City.  BKV.  R.  D.  MORRIS,  D.D.,  Oxford,  O. 


THE  NEW-YORK  ETANOEIIST  :  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  28,  1879. 


Vfttn  J^IUatfonB. 

SMITH’S  LIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  DUFF. 

Bj  B«r.  Walter  S.  Dryidale. 

What  Dr.  George  Smith  has  done  for  John 
Wilson,  the  eminent  miaeionary  of  Western 
India,  he  is  as  admirably  doing  for  Alexander 
Duff,  the  great  Scottish  missionary  of  Calcut¬ 
ta.  From  Duffs  autobiography,  taken  down 
from  his  lips  in  short-hand  when  upon  his 
death-bed,  from  his  collected  letters,  and  the 
reminiscences  of  contemporary  friends,  this 
distinguished  biographer,  thoroughly  conver¬ 
sant  with  East  Indian  affaii'S,  has  constrcted 
a  fascinating  narrative,  which  rivets  the  at¬ 
tention,  and  holds  up  to  reverence  and  love, 
the  noble  Highland  missionary,  who  forgot 
everything  else  in  winning  India  as  a  jewel 
for  the  crown  of  Christ. 

Under  a  sermon  by  Charles  Simeon  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  at  Moulin,  Stewart,  the  parish  minis¬ 
ter,  was  soundly  converted ;  and  among  the 
first  earnest  Christians  gathered  into  his 
church,  by  his  new  and  vigorous  preaching, 
were  James  Duff  and  Jean  Rattray,  whose 
hands  he  soon  after  united  in  matrimony. 
On  the  farm  of  Auchnahylo,  not  far  from  the 
famous  pass  of  Killiecrai'kie,  Alexander  Duff 
was  bom,  April  25,  1806.  It  is  the  centre  of 
Scotland.  Ben-i-vrackie,  2,800  feet  high, 
towers  to  the  northeast ;  and  nature  presents 
on  every  side  features  exciting  emotions  of 
the  beautiful,  the  romantic,  and  the  sublime. 

Under  parentai  example  and  instruction, 
Alexander  Duff  grew  up  a  Christian.  It  was 
from  his  very  infancy  that  through  pictures, 
and  prayers,  and  descriptions,  in  which  James 
Duff  exceiled,  Jugganath,and  the  gods  of  In¬ 
dia,  and  other  matters  connected  with  Indian 
missions,  became  familiar,  and  were  picturing 
themselves  before  the  boy’s  fancy.  His  very 
dreams  made  more  intense  his  pious  convic¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  Judgment  Day,  with  his  terror 
before  the  great  white  throne,  and  the  golden 
chariot  with  the  fiery  horses,  with  the  terri¬ 
ble  voice  summoning  him  to  Christian  work, 
impressed  his  mind  like  scenes  before  the 
eye. 

From  the  Kirkmichael  school,  twelve  miles 
from  Moulin,  to  the  famous  grammar  school 
of  Perth,  and  then  to  St.  Andrews  University, 
brought  the  susceptible  youth  to  the  feet  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  who  in  1824  was  breathing  a 
new  religious  life  into  Scotiand.  None  excel¬ 
led  him  in  Greek,  Latin,  logic,  and  natural 
philosophy ;  and  he  is  described  by  a  fellow 
student  at  that  time,  as  stooping  in  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  “  his  hand  awkw'ardly  grasping  the  lap¬ 
pet  of  his  coat — the  pride  of  the  College, 
whose  mind  has  received  the  impress  of  Chal¬ 
mers’  big  thoughts  and  the  form  of  his  phrase¬ 
ology.” 

An  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia, 
which  he  read  while  in  coilege,  had  drawn 
his  sympathies  to  the  people  of  India,  and  in 
response  to  an  appeal  for  foreign  missions 
issued  by  Dr.  Inglis,  Duff  devoted  his  life  to 
India  missions.  In  1827,  when  his  father  was 
Inquiring  about  Urquhart,  who  had  died- 
“Urquhart  is  dead,”  said  Duff.  “What  if 
your  son  should  take  up  his  cloak.  The  cloak 
Is  taken  up.”  H,e  was  ordained  first  mission, 
ary  to  India,  August  12,  1829.  It  was  justbe- 
lore  this,  that  Dr.  Inglis  had  married  him  to 
Anne  Scott  Drysdale,  who  proved  a  most  de¬ 
voted  wife.  “  She  worthily  takes  her  place,” 
says  the  biographer,  “among  those  noble 
women,  in  many  iands  of  the  East,  who  have 
supplied  the  domestic  order,  the  famiiy  joy, 
the  wedded  strength  needed  to  nerve  the 
pioneers  of  missions  for  the  unceasing  con¬ 
flict  that  ends  in  victory.” 

The  Missionary  and  his  wife  sailed  from 
Scotland,  September  19,  1829,  and  reached 
Calcutta,  May  27, 1830,  encountering  two  ship¬ 
wrecks  on  the  voyage.  The  Lady  Holland, 
In  which  they  set  sail,  struck  on  the  coast  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  13th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  the  passengers  only  escaped  with 
their  lives.  A  sailor  walking  along  the  beach 
of  the  island  to  which  they  had  rowed,  found 
the  quarto  Bagster’s  Bible  which  had  been 
presented  to  Duff  in  Scotland,  and  a  Scotch 
Psalm-book.  These  were  all  the  books  that 
remained  fit  to  bo  used,  out  of  a  large  and 
splendid  library  he  was  taking  with  him  to 
India.  The  Moira,  the  vessel  to  which  they 
were  transferred,  was  caught  in  a  cyclone  in 
the  estuary  of  the  Hooghly,  and  almost  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  clay  of  Saugar  island.  A  boat 
was  secured  to  a  tree,  and  the  passenger’s 
were  perilously  landed  up  to  the  waist  in  wa¬ 
ter.  From  this  island  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duff, 
drenched  with  mud  and  terribly  exhausted, 
were  rowed  to  the  City  of  Palaces. 

Calcutta  has  now  a  population  of  900,000, 
and  is  the  centre  of  English  power  in  Asia. 
Where  Duff  landed  widows  were  burning 
themselves  with  the  bodies  of  their  husbands, 
mothers  were  killing  their  female  children, 
and  Gauges  mud  was  freely  applied  to  hasten 
the  end  of  the  dying.  Sunday  was  scarcely 
observed,  caste  was  unbroken,  idolatry  revel¬ 
led,  human  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  Thugs 
went  round  strangling  travellers.  The  dozen 
foreign  missionaries  in  1827,  as  the  result  of 
ten  years’  labor,  reported  about  fifteen  con¬ 
verts.  Carey  was  on  the  ground,  “  a  little 
yellow  old  man  in  a  white  jacket,”  who  gave 
his  blessing  to  the  young  Celt,  and  confirmed 
the  opinion  he  had  formed  that  India  was 
best  to  be  won  for  Christ  by  the  thorough 
Christian  education  of  its  natives.  Educa¬ 
tion,  saturated  with  the  Bible,  was  to  over¬ 
throw  Brahminism  and  Mohammedanism,  in 
the  dreams  of  Duff. 

The  Raja  Rammohun  Roy  had  studied  the 
Bible  and  found  the  living  God,  but  had  stop¬ 
ped  short  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Christ. 
In  1814  he  had  opened  the  Brumho  Sobha, 
“to  teach  and  to  practice  the  worship  of  one 
supreme,  undivided,  and  eternal  God.”  Ho 
approved  of  the  objects  Duff  set  before  him, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  he  proposed  to  at¬ 
tain  them,  and  offered  him  the  small  hall  of 
the  Brumho  Sobha.  A  punkah  was  suspended 
from  the  roof :  that,  said  Rammohun,  I  leave 
you  as  my  legacy.  It  was  the  type  of  the 
Spirit,  which  like  the  wind  which  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  came  down  on  the  Hindoo 
young  men  in  that  hall,  and  laid  broad  the 
foundations  of  Christianity  in  India. 

In  a  few  days  five  young  men,  mostly  Brah- 
minical,  came  with  introductions  from  Ram¬ 
mohun,  seeking  instruction  in  the  school. 
A  sufficient  number  of  others  were  soon  add¬ 
ed,  and  the  school  was  opened  July  13,  1830. 
At  the  opening,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  was  slowly 
offered  in  Bengalee.  A  copy  of  the  Gospels 
was  placed  in  the  boys'  hands,  when  one  ex¬ 
claimed  “This  is  the  Christian  Shaster.  We 
are  not  Christians;  how  then  can  we  read 


it?  It  may  make  us  Christians,  and  our 
friends  will  drive  us  out  of  caste.”  Rammo- 
hun  Roy  broke  in,  and  explained  that  he  had 
read  the  Koran,  and  it  had  not  made  him  a 
Mussulman;  that  he  had  studied  the  Bible, 
and  still  had  not  become  a  Christian.  For  a 
month  this  Hindoo  reformer  attended  the 
school  at  ten  o’clock  for  the  Bible  lessons 
and  encouraged  the  boys. 

The  missionaries  of  Calcutta  opposed  the 
movement.  “You  will  deluge  Calcutta  with 
rogues  and  villains,”  one  said  to  him,  when 
his  remonstrance  produced  no  effect.  Six 
hours  a  day  Duff  spent  in  teaching  three  hun¬ 
dred  Bengalee  boys  the  English  alphabet. 
Then  he  turned  to  prepare  suiteble  school¬ 
books,  and  produced  the  graduated  series  of 
“Instructors,”  which  held  their  place  in  every 
Christian  English  school  in  Bengal  for  a  gen¬ 
eration.  He  wakened  the  intellect  of  his  pu¬ 
pils.  At  the  end  of  a  year  a  public  examina¬ 
tion  of  his  boys  was  held  in  the  Freemason’s 
Hall,  and  Calcutta  rang  with  the  praises  oi 
the  institution.  In  the  second  year  hundreds 
were  refused  admittance  to  the  school  for 
want  of  accommodation. 

Under  the  daily  teaching  of  the  Bible,  con¬ 
verts  began  to  appear.  The  Lord’s  Prayer, 
the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Charity  of  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  found  their  way  to  the  conscience. 
The  older  Hindoos,  as  the  Bengalee  boys  be¬ 
gan  to  dispute  the  fables  of  the  Shastras, 
raised  the  cry  of  “Hindooism  in  danger.”  A 
yellow  flag  was  raised  before  the  school  to 
warn  off  the  unwary.  But  it  was  too  late. 
The  panic  of  a  week,  which  began  by  teasing 
the  classes,  ended  with  crowds  seeking  to  be 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  school.  Out 
of  the  school  came  a  college,  and  Duff  ad¬ 
vanced  to  assail  Hindooism  more  vigorously 
through  lectures  and  the  press. 

The  Hindoo  College,  another  institution 
for  educating  the  natives,  from  which  all  re¬ 
ligion  was  excluded,  had  by  1831,  deteriorated 
into  an  infidel  establishment,  in  which  Paine’s 
Age  of  Reason  was  referred  to  as  an  authority, 
and  lauded  by  the  teachers.  Tlie  Age  of  Rea¬ 
son  was  in  great  demand  among  the  natives, 
and  a  Philadelphia  House  had  shipped  an 
edition  of  a  thousand  copies  to  the  Calcutta 
market.  To  meet  this  rising  infidelity.  Duff 
originated  a  course  of  lectures,  of  which  he 
took  on  himself  “  Natural  and  Revealed  Re¬ 
ligion.”  The  lectures  were  to  be  held  in 
Duff's  house.  Students  of  the  Hindoo  College 
attended.  Under  the  storm  that  succeeded, 
at  the  advice  of  Lord  William  Bentick,  the 
lectures  were  for  a  time  suspended.  Duff  be¬ 
gan  to  preach  now  in  Bengalee. 

Some  driven  out  of  caste,  and  others  threat¬ 
ened  and  persecuted.  Duff  made  his  house  a 
rallying  point  for  the  liberal  Hindoo  young 
men,  who  were  disposed  to  break  from  the 
Shastras,  but  were  not  j’et  prepared  to  embrace 
Cliristianity.  He  prepared  weekly  lectures 
expressly  for  them,  invited  discussion,  and 
met  all  their  difficulties.  Mohesh  Chunder 
Ghoze  was  the  first  convert  who  presented 
himself  for  baptism ;  Krishna  Mohun  Baner- 
gea  was  the  next,  a  Koolin  Brahman.  A 
chapel  was  now  erected  for  Bengalee  preach¬ 
ing,  in  which  an  English  service  was  held 
every  Sunday  evening,  and  new  courses  of 
lectures  were  delivered.  The  attacks  of  the 
Bengalee  newspaper  were  mot  In  good  faith 
on  the  next  lecture  night.  Thus  the  school 
in  which  Duff  began  by  teaching  the  ABC, 
developed  into  the  famous  Calcutta  College. 

Lord  William  Bentick  was  Governor  of 
India  for  five  years  after  Duff’s  arrival.  In¬ 
dia  never  had  a  better  ruler.  Macaulay 
reached  India  in  1834.  Charles  Trevelyan, 
who  married  his  sister,  and  wrote  the  charm¬ 
ing  life  of  the  splendid  essayist,  had  entered 
into  Indian  politics  in  1831.  In  this,  the 
struggle  of  Macaulay  and  his  friends  to  make 
English  rather  than  Bengalee  the  language 
of  Hindoo  education,  is  clearly  described. 
It  was  the  policy  of  Duff,  on  the  principles  of 
which  ho  had  founded  his  school  and  college, 
in  which  he  was  ably  seconded  by  Trevelyan, 
and  which  Macaulay  crystallized  in  his  re¬ 
markable  Minute  of  1835.  By  this  it  was  not 
only  secured  that  English  was  to  be  the  vehi¬ 
cle  of  education,  but  the  equality  of  children 
of  all  castes,  instead  of  the  more  recognition 
of  the  Brahmins,  was  ordered  in  the  schools. 
“What  the  Greek  and  Latin  were  to  the  con¬ 
temporaries  of  Moore  and  Ascham,  our  tongue 
is  to  the  people  of  India,”  wrote  Macaulay 
In-his  Minute  of  1835.  “What  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  did  for  Europe  through  the  Greek  tongue, 
the  Roman  law,  and  the  Bible  in  the  vernac¬ 
ular,  will  similarly  do  for  India  and  further 
Asia,  through  the  English  language  and  the 
British  administration,”  wrote  Duff  in  1830. 

In  1832  Duff  took  the  pulpit  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  preached  to  the  Scottish  residents.  How 
its  steeple  rose  under  the  protest  of  the  An¬ 
glican  bishop ;  and  how  the  Scotsmen  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  by  private  contributions,  ran  the  spire 
twenty  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  cathedral, 
and  disturbed  Episcopal  equanimity  by  a  gild¬ 
ed  cock  to  sj'mbollze  their  crowing  over  the 
bishop,  is  amusingly  narrated  by  Dr.  Smith. 
Worn  out  in  1834,  Duff  was  seized  with  the 
dysentery,  and  was  carried,  at  the  point  of 
death,  on  board  the  John  McLellan,  bound 
for  Greenock.  Landed  in  Scotland,  wan,  weak 
and  weary,  nothing  could  deter  him  from  la¬ 
bor  In  behalf  of  missions.  He  rose  from  a 
sick  bed  to  electrify  the  General  Assembly  of 
1835,  and  establish  his  reputation  as,  after 
Chalmers,  the  greatest  orator  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  When  he  sat  down,  Stewart  of  Ers- 
kine  rose  to  compare  the  missionary’s  oration 
with  the  best  efforts  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  Refus¬ 
ing  all  calls  to  prominent  Scottish  churches. 
Duff,  now  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  proceed¬ 
ed  from  Presbytery  to  Presbytery  waking  up 
enthusiasm  for  missions,  and  securing  young 
men  for  India.  The  fever  had  returned,  but 
nothing  could  abate  his  zeal. 

No  longer  fever-wasted,  though  weak,  with 
such  men  as  McCheyne  scarcely  able  to  hold 
themselves  back  from  India,  and  some  of  the 
noblest  of  the  young  men  of  Scotland  conse¬ 
crating  their  lives  to  the  East  under  his  ap¬ 
peals,  the  Highland  missionary  addressed  the 
people  of  England  from  Exeter  Hall,  London, 
in  1837.  This  was  followed  by  his  eloquent 
“Vindication  of  the  Church  of  Scotland’s  In¬ 
dia  Missions  ”  in  the  Assembly.  Prostrated 
again,  his  physicians  forbade  his  attendance 
upon  the  Assembly  of  1838,  and  withdrawing 
to  Edradour,  a  quiet  retreat,  he  followed  up 
his  work  by  the  voice,  with  a  powerful  and 
untiring  pen.  “India  and  India  Missions” 
appeared  from  the  press.  He  started  into 
life  by  a  glowing  address  the  first  Ladles’  So¬ 
ciety  seen  in  Scotland  for  prayer  and  work 
for  female  education  in  India.  In  1839  came 


his  farewell  address  to  the  General  Assembly, 
his  farewell  to  the  Moulin  parish  kirk  of  his 
childhood,  and  his  farewell  to  his  four  chil¬ 
dren,  from  whom  he  was  to  be  separated  for 
eleven  years.  He  reached  India  through 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  passing  round  Cape 
Comorin  to  Madras. 

The  amiable  but  vacillating  Lord  Auckland 
had  become  Governor-General,  and  yielled 
the  policy  of  Duff  and  Macaulay,  which  made 
all  classes  equal  in  education,  and  adopted 
Englirh  as  the  language  of  the  higher  pu'jlic 
instruction.  Tlie  missionary  criticised  the 
course  of  the  Governor  in  a  series  of  letters 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  0b8er\’er. 
He  contended  for  a  religious  in  opposition  to 
a  wholly  secular  education.  This  volume 
contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  medical  college  in  Calcutta,  and  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  first  attempts  of 
Brahmin  young  men  at  dissection,  when  to 
touch  a  dead  body  was  to  lose  caste.  In  1841 
Duff’s  institution  was  reorganized  in  all  its 
departments.  “No  Christian  mission  can 
show  such  a  roll  of  converts,”  says  Dr.  Smith, 
“as  Dr.  Duff’s  college  in  the  first  thirteen 
years  of  its  history.”  Mahendra  Lai  3asak 
and  Kallas  Chunder  Mookenjea  w<>re  among 
the  first  catechists  and  native  missionaries, 
but  died  early.  Between  1841  and  1843  four 
remarkably  converted  Hindoos  became  suc¬ 
cessful  missionaries  as  ordained  ministers  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Foui  others 
were  cheerfully  surrendered  to  foreign  soci¬ 
eties  seeking  to  Christianize  India  among 
whom  was  Gopeenath,  who  fell  in  the  mutiny, 
to  the  American  Presbyterian  Churet. 

The  first  volume  closes  with  Duff  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven,  looking  round  upon  the 
marvellous  fruits  of  his  thii’teen  yea.’S  of  la¬ 
bor.  The  second  volume  will  present  the 
missionary  casting  in  his  lot  with  the  Free 
Church  and  Chalmers,  and  making  a  new  de¬ 
parture  on  a  new  foundation  at  the  yost  of  al¬ 
most  everything  he  held  dear  in  life.  It  will 
sketch  his  visit  to  the  United  States  In  1854, 
culminating  in  his  address  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  on  his  return,  giving  his  impressions 
of  America’s  life  and  manners.  It  will  em¬ 
brace  the  tragic  scenes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
and  show  the  patriarch  missionary  with  his 
quenchless  zeal  at  threescore  and  ten,  bring¬ 
ing  the  remnant  of  his  wasted  energies  to 
bear  upon  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  India.  With  some  carelessness  in 
expression  that  ought  to  have  been  corrected 
before  going  to  press.  Dr.  Smith  has  present¬ 
ed  the  best  years  of  Dr.  Duff  in  this  first  vol¬ 
ume,  in  an  attractive  manner  that  places  the 
biography  by  the  side  of  the  delightful  me¬ 
moirs  of  Chalmers,  of  Guthrie,  and  McLeod, 

who  were  his  contemporaries. 

— - — 

PROF.  SHERD  AND  HIS  XVRITINGS. 

[Not  long  ago  a  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  writing  from  this  city,  took  occasion  of 
the  appearance  of  a  new  volume  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Shodd,  to  describe  our  Professor  of  Theology, 
who  (though  his  modesty  is  such  as  to  lead  him  to 
shun  rather  than  to  seek  public  notice)  is  well 
known  to  scholars  as  one  of  the  profoundert  think¬ 
ers  and  best  writers  in  the  country.  Hie  style  is 
indeed  a  model.  It  is— to  take  a  comparison  which 
has  been  made  to  describe  another  famous  writer 
— “  like  the  waters  of  Lake  George,  of  such  trans¬ 
parent  clearness  that  the  smallest  objectinay  be 
seen  at  a  very  great  depth  below  the  surf*<4.*’  The 
following  description  of  the  man  is  so  true  to  the 
life,  while  the  critical  opinion  of  his  writings  is  so 
just,  that  we  quote  the  letter  in  full.— Ed.  Evan.] 

Coming  home  one  day  after  listening  to 
Beecher, — this  was  many  years  ago,— I  over¬ 
heard  a  conversation  between  two  young  men 
of  about  my  own  age,  which  interested  me 
very  much.  Of  course,  Beecher  and  his  ser¬ 
mons  were  furnishing  the  material  for  their 
talk.  One  of  them  said,  “There  is  a  little 
fellow,  who  used  to  bo  up  at  Burlington,  a 
Professor  in  the  University  there,  whom  I 
had  rather  hear  than  Beecher.  He  is  not  elo¬ 
quent  exactly.  The  crowd  would  not  run  to 
hear  him,  but  there  is  more  to  him  than  any 
preacher  I  know  of.  His  name  is  Shetld.” 

I  remembered  this  conversation,  and,  on 
further  inquiry,  found  that  Prof.  Shedd  had 
been  a  Professor  of  English  Literature  and 
Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  had 
then  gone  to  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had 
been  a  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
for  two  years,  and  was  now  on  the  point  of 
going  to  Andover,  Mass.,  as  a  Professor  of 
Church  History.  I  learned,  beside,  tbat,  if  I 
were  so  minded,  I  could  hear  his  inaugural 
address,  for  I  was  to  bo  in  the  vicinity  of  An¬ 
dover  Hill  about  that  time.  I  went,  saw, 
heard,  admired,  believed,  and  came  away  al¬ 
most  a  convert  to  the  enthusiasm  which  that 
unknown  graduate  of  Vermont  University  had 
for  his  feilow-alumnus  and  former  Professor. 
At  any  rate,  I  regretted  that  it  had  not  been 
my  lot  to  have  felt,  during  my  college  course, 
the  bracing  influence  of  that  wonderfully- 
vlgorous  and  sinewy  mind. 

All  these  things  have  been  freshly  brought 
back,  as  I  have  just  taken  up  a  volume  of 
essays  in  which  have  been  collected  various 
review  articles  and  literary  addresses  prepar¬ 
ed  by  Prof.  Shedd  at  intervals  in  his  studious 
life.  I  read  them  with  great  eagerness  when 
they  were  first  published,  and  now  I  have 
gladly  surrendered  myself  again  to  their  mas¬ 
culine  and  quickening  power.  As  I  read  I  re¬ 
call  what  Carlyle  wrote  of  Lessing:  “That, 
among  all  the  writers  of  this  century,  there 
is  not  one  of  more  compact  and  rigid  intellec¬ 
tual  structure,  who  more  distinctly  knows 
what  he  is  aiming  at,  or  with  more  vigor  and 
precision  sets  it  forth  to  his  readers.”  Every 
word  of  this  decision  I  feel  is  applicable  to 
Prof.  Shedd.  Profundity  and  clearness  char¬ 
acterize  the  treatment  of  every  subject  he 
takes  in  hand.  His  essays  are  treatises. 
Sometimes  an  incisive  sentence  or  a  brilliant 
metaphor  will  clear  up  a  fog-bank  of  misty 
speculation,  just  as  the  morning  sun  eats  up 
the  exhalations  of  the  night. 

A  great  many  men  have  written  essays  on 
English  Literature,  but  in  the  whole  wide 
range  of  my  acquaintance  with  writers,  I  find 
nothing  so  comprehensive  and  truly  vivifying 
to  the  receptive  student  and  the  wise  educa¬ 
tor,  as  his  essay  on  the  “Method  and  Influ¬ 
ence  of  English  Studies.”  On  reading  his  in¬ 
spiring  description  of  Chaucer,  a  man  who 
had  never  read  the  “Canterbury  Tales,” 
could  hardly  keep  himself  from  at  once  be¬ 
ginning  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  that 
healthy,  breezy,  outdoor,  fiesh-and-blood,  old 
English  poet,  who  had  eyes  to  see,  a  heart  to 
feel,  an  imagination  to  construct,  and  a  tongue 
to  speak.  The  essay  on  the  “  Nature  of  the 
Beautiful  and  Its  Relation  to  Culture  ”  is  a 
profound  and  brilliant  treatise  on  esthetics. 
Here  the  fundamental  principles  of  art  in  all 
its  departments  are  so  distinctly  enunciated 
that  none  need  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  ai-t 
should  aim  to  do,  whatever  the  material  with 
which  it  works,  be  it  words,  tones,  color,  or 
stone.  As  you  read,  you  feel  that  Prof.  Shodd 
has  laid  hold  of,  and  laid  bare,  truths  in  re¬ 
gard  to  culture  that  are  as  “  deep  as  the  cen¬ 
tre.”  He  puts  you  on  a  vantage  ground  so 
that  you  can  think  with  satisfaction,  and 
when  you  criticise,  you  have  a  reason  to  give 
for  your  positive  opinion.  His  sharp,  clear- 
cut  statements  are  like  an  electric  battery  in 
causing  thoughts  to  crystallize  that  had  been 
held  in  solution. 

The  relation  of  language  to  style  and 
thought,  he  treats  so  exhaustively,  tbat  what¬ 
ever  else  you  may  read  that  is  fundamental 
and  vital,  you  feel  that  you  had  already  seen 
it  clearly  stated.  For  instance,  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold  has  a  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  bis 


poems  published  in  this  country,  which  con¬ 
tains  in  substance  his  matured  views  on 
thought  and  style.  You  cannot  but  agree 
with  him.  You  properly  ascribe  the  power  of 
such  a  poem  as  “  Holder’s  Death,”  to  the  car¬ 
rying  out  of  these  principles.  But  they  re¬ 
mind  you  at  once  of  what  the  “little  Profes¬ 
sor  ”  at  Burlington  endeavored  to  plant  in  the 
minds  of  his  Green  Mountain  students.  But 
yesterday  I  opened  Landor  at  random,  when 
my  eye  fell  on  such  words  as  those — that 
imetry  should  be  “diaphanous,  not  prismatic, 
so  that  those  who  look  into  it  may  see 
through.”  And  this  is  our  essayist  over 
again. 

There  are  other  essays  which  evince  the 
same  clear  vision — notably  the  one  upon  the 
“  Philosophy  of  History,”  which  can  give  to 
thoughtful  minds  enlarged  and  deeper  views 
on  the  movements  of  the  generations,  and 
the  solidarity  of  the  race. 

In  another  volume  the  strictly  theological 
essays  are  brought  together.  Many  of  our 
good-thinking  Christian  men  and  women 
would  experience  an  essential  benefit  should 
they  read,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest  them, 
to  the  absolute  neglect  of  many  of  the  good- 
ish  Sunday  books  wliich  now  they  race 
through  and  forget.  Their  minds  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  nutriment  and  discipline  which  the 
dilated  stuff  they  are  taking,  cannot  give. 
Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  and  striking  e.s- 
say  is  on  the  confessions  of  St.  Augustine. 
This  was  evidently  written  con  nmore.  No 
one  on  the  Continent  has  been  a  more  pro¬ 
found  and  admiring  student  of  the  Bishop  of 
Hippo,  and  wo  doubt  if  there  is  a  man  living 
who  has  studied  him  so  thoroughly  as  this 
Presbyterian  Professor.  The  demands  of  his 
own  department  of  theological  instruction 
have  been  in  such  harmony  with  his  mental 
tendencies  that  his  enthusiasm  for  the  meta¬ 
physician,  the  orator,  and  the  theologian  of 
Africa,  has  never  lost  its  fervor.  And  !  must 
say  that,  whenever  I  come  across  any  allu¬ 
sions  to  that  “  Last  of  the  Africans,”  I  have 
a  warmth  of  feeling  toward  him  as  if  he  were 
a  personal  acciuaintance.  This  I  owe  to  the 
many  references  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
Prof.  Shedtfs  articles  and  lectures  bring  the 
Bishop  to  my  mind. 

Now  that  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith  is  dead,  there 
is  not,  probably,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Prof.  Shedd’s  equal  in  his  especial  dei)art- 
ment.  None  have  so  clear  a  perception  of 
the  various  movements  of  theological  thought 
and  of  the  metaphysics  of  belief,  combined 
with  such  power  of  clear  and  vigorous  state¬ 
ment.  Where  the  reader  may  not  accept  the 
peculiar  form  of  doctrinal  opinion,  ho  has  an 
increased  respect  for  the  intellect  which  can 
make  so  powerful  a  presentation  of  philosoph¬ 
ical  error. 

Prof.  Shodd  is  of  medium  height,  and  of  a 
slender  figure.  In  the  shape  of  his  head  and 
face  he  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  the 
engravings  of  Henry  Clay.  Had  ho  weighed 
‘200  instead  of  120,  and  had  ho  been  full  of  an¬ 
imal  life,  he  would  have  been  an  orator,  but 
in  his  frame  there  is  too  little  of  the  heat- 
diffusing  property  which  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  public  speaker.  Indeed,  he  does 
not  like  a  crowd,  and  this  a  mixed  audience 
at  once  instinctively  feels.  His  mind,  disci¬ 
plined  to  such  severity  and  habituated  to  cer¬ 
tain  great  lines  of  thought,  takes  pleasure  in 
those  themes  which  the  generality  of  church 
attendants  do  not  care  about.  His  loyalty  to 
his  own  convictions  of  the  kind  of  preaching 
men  ought  to  have,  would  never  allow  him  to 
bo  either  superficial,  feeble,  commonplace,  or 
sensational.  As  ho  thinks  his  own  thoughts, 
he  must  run  them  into  his  own  moulds. 

For  quite  a  number  of  years  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  Presbj  terian  Theological 
Seminary  of  this  city.  Occasionally  he  preach¬ 
es.  He  has  published  two  volumes  of  lectures 
on  the  History  of  Doctrines,  one  volume  on 
Homiletics,  a  volume  of  sermons,  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  Church  History,  and  a  treatise  on 
Rhetoric,  by  Theremin.  The  leaders  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  have  not  a  man  in  their 
ranks  who  is  his  superior  in  Patristic  learn¬ 
ing,  in  power  of  subtle  discrimination,  in 
concentrated  energy  of  style,  and  in  profound 
reverence  for  eternal  truths.  T.  D. 


Westminsteb  Normal  Class  Outlines.  Ju¬ 
nior  Course.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publi¬ 
cation. 

The  long-looked-for  “Outlines”  by  James 
A.”  Worden,  the' 8uporintendent"'of  our  Sab¬ 
bath-school  work,  has  at  length  been  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Publication,  1334  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  in  handsome  style. 
Those  who  know  the  author,  and  have  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  his  normal  classes, 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  this  admirable  vol¬ 
ume  of  132  pages  is  now  to  bo  had  by  all  who 
desire  to  study  profitably  the  Word  of  God. 
We  know  not  a  publication  anywhere  that 
contains  within  so  small  a  space  such  an  ad¬ 
mirable  resum6  of  the  latest  and  best  schol¬ 
arship  pertaining  to  the  Bible.  The  valuable 
“Suggestions  to  Normal  Class  Leaders”  are 
worth  the  price  of  the  volume.  Those  who 
attended  the  Class  of  Mr.  Worden  at  the 
Board’s  rooms  last  Spring,  can  here  see,  in 
black  and  white,  the  plan  of  the  campaign. 
Under  the  skilful  generalship  of  Mr.  Worden, 
it  proved  successful,  and  those  hints^are  good 
for  any  latitude.  Our  Church  did  well  In  lay¬ 
ing  violent  hands  on  a  beloved,  live,  earnest, 
and  successful  pastor,  and  entrusting  to  him 
this  important  arm  of  our  service.  It  is  poor 
policy  for  a  progressive  denomination  like 
ours  to  provide  saints’  rests  for  broken-down 
men,  and  begin  to  canonize  them  as  secreta¬ 
ries  or  agents ;  but  it  is  eminently  wise  to  se¬ 
lect  the  best  material  in  our  possession,  and 
use  it  for  the  glory  of  God.  We  had  no  bet¬ 
ter  man  within  our  bounds  for  the  great  work 
of  the  Sabbath-school,  than  Jas.  A.  Worden, 
He  has  proved  himself  fully  equal  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  Imposed  upon  him,  as  a  “  work¬ 
man  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth.” 

Let  everybody  buy  the  “Outlines,”  and  let 
those  who  are  “apt  to  teach”  comply  with 
the  earnest  recommendation  of  our  dear  old 
mother,  the  General  Assembly,  in  her  recent 
utterance  at  Saratoga,  and  form  normal  class¬ 
es  “  wherever  practicable.”  B. 

Hebrew'  Heroes  :  A  Tale  Founded  on  Jewish 

History.  By  A.  L.  0.  E.  New  York :  Car¬ 
ter  &  Bros. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  volume  has 
accompanied  it  with  several  others  in  the 
same  Scriptural  historic  train,  such  as  “  The 
Shepherd  of  Bethlehem,”  “The  Triumph  over 
MIdian,”  “  Rescued  from  Egypt,”  “Exiles  in 
Babylon.”  We  know  not  any  series  of  vol¬ 
umes  In  our  language  more  admirably  calcu¬ 
lated  to  instruct  and  intere.st  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  student  in  the  history  of  the 
Bible  and  its  heroic  and  holy  witnesses.  Not 
for  the  young  merely,  but  for  older  readers, 
these  books  are  a  treasure  of  historic  truth 
and  fervent  piety.  We  wish  that  they  could 
take  the  place  of  a  mass  of  fictitious  litera¬ 
ture  that  is  carrying  away  a  multitude  of 
young  persons,  as  with  a  flood. 

Mt  Daughter  Susan.  With  Fifteen  Illus¬ 
trations.  Boston :  D.  Lothrop  <fc  Company. 

Paper  covers,  60  cents. 

A  book  for  Summer  reading— bright,  sharp, 
and  thoroughly  interesting.  Its  keynote  is 
temperance.  “My  Daughter  Susan”  is  a 
woman  of  strong  mind  and  fixed  principles, 
brilliant  and  sympathetic ;  the  life  of  social 
gatherings,  and  yet  a  most  determined  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  various  temptations  offered  in  the 
way  of  wines  and  intoxicating  liquors. 


A  SUMMER  AT  PEACE  COTTAGE. 

BY  S.  W.  PRATT. 

[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year 
1879,  by  8.  W.  PBATT  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  at  Washington.] 

Chapter  III. 

MARRIED  LIFB. 

Since  yesterday’s  talk,  Laura  had  been  re¬ 
viewing  her  married  life,  and  was  feeling 
deeply  that  it  had  not  been  what  it  should  be. 
To-day  she  was  eager  to  receive  help  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  resolution  she  had  formed  to  begin  a 
new  life  with  her  husband  as  with  her  ehild. 

•I  said  yesterday,’  began  Aunt  Lucilla, 
‘that  mutual  respect,  and  confidence,  and 
love,  were  the  basis  of  a  happy  marriage.  A 
true  marriage  is  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only 
proper,  preparation  for  the  family  life.  Hus¬ 
band  and  wife  should  be  one  In  sentiments, 
principles,  and  aims.  There  should  be  nei¬ 
ther  reserves  nor  division  of  interests  between 
them.  Thus  the  family  will  be  an  organic 
unity,  and  its  machinery  will  run  smoothly. 
Wives  are  the  home  builders,  and  in  a  large 
measure  the  makers  of  its  happiness.  The 
husband  is  to  furnish  the  material  which  the 
wife  is  to  work  up  into  a  home.  He  provides 
the  home,  and  she  guides  it.  The  first  thing 
you  are  to  do  to  make  married  life  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  your  courtship,  is  to  preserve  each 
other’s  respect.  It  will  be  sad  for  either  to 
wake  up  as  from  a  dream,  to  find  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  husband  or  wife  may  have  cloth¬ 
ed  each  other  with  their  ideals  to  find  that 
the  reality  is  wanting.  But  if  tliero  abides 
sincerity  of  purpose,  there  is  still  a  firm  basis 
for  love  and  happiness.  Husband  and  wife 
must  continue  to  bo  to  each  other,  and  to 
treat  each  other  after  marriage  as  before, 
to  retain  this  mutual  respect.  One  way  in 
which  a  woman  often  forfeits  this,  is  in 
the  matter  of  dress.  Before  marriage  she 
never  appears  in  her  husband’s  presence 
except  she  is  faultlessly  dressed.  She  puts 
on  many  little  ornaments,  and  many  graces 
of  manner,  to  win  his  approval.  He  no¬ 
tices  and  delights  in  these,  and  expects  that 
they  will  continue.  If  when  she  is  mar¬ 
ried,  she  leaves  these  off,  and  ceases  to  take 
pains  to  please  him,  she  falls  at  once  in  his 
estimation.  If  she  ought  to  please  any  one 
in  the  world,  it  is  her  husband ;  but  if  she  is 
careful  about  her  dress  for  street  and  com¬ 
pany,  and  yet  goes  about  slovenly  at  home,  she 
says  in  act,  if  not  in  word,  “It  is  no  matter 
what  my  husband  thinks,”  when  it  is  to 
her  the  chiefest  matter.  If  he  is  pleased,  it 
matters  not  so  much  what  the  outside  world 
thinks.  To  her  “the  love  of  one  is  better 
than  the  love  of  all,”  and  the  loss  of  respect 
is  the  loss  of  love. 

‘Do  you  think  I  dress  shabbily?’  asked 
Helen.  ‘  My  husband  sometimes  complains 
that  I  don’t  spend  money  enough  on  myself. 
He  likes  to  see  me  nicely  dressed,  and  always 
notices  anything  new.  I  don’t  care  for  dress 
for  its  own  sake,  but  I  do  care  to  please  him.  ’ 

‘  You  have  always  been  neatly  dressed  when 
I  have  seen  you,  and  in  good  taste,’  she  re¬ 
plied.  ‘Indeed  almost  anything  looks  well 
on  you,  and  I  think  your  husband  means  ra¬ 
ther  to  praise  your  economy ;  but  you  cannot 
bo  too  careful  to  please  him  in  this  matter, 
for  his  taste  is  fastidious,  and  it  would  hurt 

him  to  eoo  his  wife  o«i-olass  shout  hor  sppoAc. 

ance.  If  a  wife  is  dressed  neatly,  and  has  on 
a  collar  and  some  little  ornament,  whatever 
be  her  work,  she  will  show  that  she  respects 
herself  and  her  home,  and  will  in  this  way 
keep  the  respect  of  others.  Especially  at  the 
table  should  she  bo  carefully  dressed.  Also 
when  her  husband  comes  home  at  night,  let 
her  show  by  her  dress  that  she  expects  and 
welcomes  his  coming.  He  will  notice  these 
little  things  more  than  you  think.  Husbands 
are  very  jealous  of  the  appearance  of  their 
wives.’ 

‘  O  dear !  ’  said  Laura,  ‘  you  have  found  me 
guilty  again.  I  have  not  cared  how  I  dressed 
at  home,  although  very  careful  about  it 
abroad;  and  I  know  my  husband  has  been 
sadlj'  disappointed  in  mo  in  this  respect.  If 
any  one  has  a  chance  to  make  a  change  in 
her  home-life,  I  have.  I  feel  like  going 
homo  to-night,  if  it  were  not  that  I  have  so 
much  more  to  learn.’ 

‘Isn't  what  you  say  of  wives  equally  true 
of  husbands  ?’  asked  Helen. 

‘Certainly;  the  rule  works  both  ways,’  she 
replied.  ‘  Husbands  ought  to  dress  as  neatly 
as  before  marriage,  or  they  may  also  lose  the 
respect  of  their  wives.  A  man  has  no  right 
to  be  a  sloven  about  the  house.  He  should 
respect  his  wife  as  the  first  lady  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  treat  her  with  the  utmost 
courtesy.  A  man  should  never  allow  himself 
to  come  to  the  table  collarless,  or  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  for  the  table  represents  the  family 
as  a  family,  and  shows  thejmanners  of  the 
house.  The  reciprocal  of  everything  I  have 
said,  or  shall  say,  about  the  wife,  will  be  true 
of  the  husband.  Another  way  in  which  the 
wife  may  lose  the  respect  of  her  husband,  is 
in  her  housekeeping.  This  is  her  province, 
and  if  she  failsjhere,  she  is  found  wanting  as 
a  wife.  She  determinesjby  this  what  kind  of 
a  home  hers  shall  bo.  Alf  she  is  found  incom¬ 
petent  or  careless,  shojwill  fall  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  her  husband.  The  table  is  also  the 
centre  of  the  housekeeping.  If  no  pains  are 
taken  here,  and  the  food  is  put  on  and  eaten 
without  order,  disorder  will  probably  charac¬ 
terize  all  of  the|hou8ehold  arrangements. 

‘  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  have  a  clean  eloth 
and  a  tastef ullyj|  set  table,  and  some  pretty 
dish  or  a  bouquet  to  adorn  it,  and  your  hus¬ 
band  will  appreciate  those  little  marks  of  re¬ 
spect.  The  touch  of  a  woman’s  hand  here 
and  there  about  the  house,  will  give  an  air  of 
refinement  to  the  whole.  These  little  things 
which  make  up  the  sum  of  the  home  life,  are 
great  things.  They  have  a  voice  and  a  power. 
They  are  'thoj  small,  sweet  courtesies  which 
attract  and  charm  and  bind  to  the  home. 
The  husband  should  also  on  his  part  not  fail 
in  these  courtesies  towards  his  wife.’ 

‘  I  have  always  believed  in  keeping  up  the 
honeymoon  all  one’s  married  life,’ said  Helen. 
‘  If  a  man  is^worth  winning,  he  is  worth  keep¬ 
ing.  And  I  want]  my  ^husband  to  treat  me, 
now  I  am  his,  evon^  more  politely  than  he 
would  any  other  lady.  Our  very  self-interest 
would  make  this  the  best  policy,  if  we  had  no 
higher  motive.’ 

‘  Helen,  I  am  glad  you  have  not  yet  visited 
me,’  said  Laura ;  ‘  but  you  (must  come  next 
Summer.’ 

‘  Another  Important  point,  is  that  while  you 
keep  your  house  neatly,  youj^should  not  live 
for  your  house  and  become  its  slave.  The 
house  is  for  you,  and  the  best  of  it  should  be 
given  to  the  daily  home  life.]  It  is  for  use. 


and  for  your  use,  not  for  your  company  who 
come  only  occasionally.  I  don’t  like  to  see 
the  best  of  a  house  shut  out  of  the  daily  life, 
so  that  when  your  friends  come,  you  go  a 
visiting  as  .well  as  they.  The  sum  of  your 
every-day  enjoyment  of  your  house  is  twenty 
fold  greater  than  your  occasional  joys  with 
your  friends.  And  if  your  every-day  home 
life  is  what  it  should  be,  your  friends  will  en¬ 
joy  that  better  than  any  other  entertainment, 
and  consider  themselves  honored  by  being 
made  partakers  of  it.  If  your  furniture  is  too 
good  for  use,  and  you  worry  when  anything 
gets  out  of  place,  or  lest  it  shall  be  Injured, 
and  you  thus  care  more  for  your  house  than 
you  do  for  your  husband’s  comfort,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  your  family,  you  will  surely 
drive  them  out  of  the  house  and  deprive 
them  of  the  good  of  home,  and  need  not  won¬ 
der  if  they  learn  to  like  the  store  and  club 
and  saloon.  Keep  your  house  so  that  it  shall 
say  to  husband  and  friends  “Welcome,  and 
all  for  use.”  ’ 

‘  I  made  up  my  mind  before  I  was  married,’ 
said  Helen,  ‘  to  keep  my  husband  at  homo  by 
all  possible  means.  I  would  not  have  him 
love  any  other  place  as  well  as  his  home.  It 
should  be  the  dearest  spot  on  earth  to  him. 

I  determined  to  study  his  wants  and  his  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  conform  myself  to  them  as 
far  as  possible.  Not  that  I  believe  men  are 
to  be  pampered,  but  it  will  not  hurt  them  to 
bo  pi-ttod  a  little.  A  dish  that  they  like,  or 
a  chair  or  paper  in  the  right  place,  some  lit¬ 
tle  thing  of  this  kind  will  show  that  they  are 
thought  of  and  welcome;  and  they  will  re¬ 
turn  it  in  kind.  And  I  had  a  favorite  idea, 
too.' 

‘  Let  us  know  your  idea,’  said  Laura. 

‘  Ideas  seem  to  run  in  the  family.’ 

‘It  was  to  hav?)  one  room  in  the  house  at 
least  where  my  husband  could  do  what  he 
pleased ;  where  ho  might  lounge  or  sit,  put 
up  his  feet,  and  leave  things  in  his  orderly 
disorder,  without  any  fault-finding.  I  plan¬ 
ned  the  library  for  his  special  benefit.  There 
should  be  writing  materials  handy,  a  place 
for  his  papers  and  books,  and  books  to  tempt 
him  to  read.’ 

‘  How  does  your  plan  succeed  ?  ’  asked 
Laura. 

‘  Charmingly,’  she  replied.  ‘  He  likes  that 
room  the  best  of  any  in  the  house,  and  wants 
me  to  bring  my  sewing  there  and  sit  with 
him.  At  any  rate,  something  keeps  him  at 
home  evenings,  for  he  will  not  go  out  unless 
I  will  go  with  him.’ 

‘That  something  is  his  wife,’ said  Laura, 

‘  and  I  moan  to  have  something  in  my  house 
after  this.’ 

‘The  house  is  the  husband’s  sanctuary,’ 
continued  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘  his  heart-home  and 
his  heart’s-ease,  his  resting-place.  During 
the  day  he  Is  occupied  with  the  care  add 
worry  and  fight  of  business,  and  looks  for¬ 
ward  with  joy  to  his  home  rest.  No  sooner 
does  he  come  in  sight  of  home  than  his  face 
relaxes  and  his  heart  warms  up.  He  needs 
sympathy  and  peace  and  love.  If  his  home 
does  not  give  him  these,  he  will  seek  them 
elsewhere ;  and  he  may  seek  them  with  evil 
companions  and  the  wine  cup.  Many  a  man 
is  fairly  driven  from  home  by  a  thoughtless 
or  selfish  wife.  I  don’t  see  how  some  men 
live  who  are  deprived  of  any  heart-home. 

IToIofi'a  feioa  la  wIaa.  Wo  aoonor  should  a 

husband  open  the  door  of  his  house  than  he 
should  feel  the  atmosphere  of  peace  and  love.’ 

‘  Would  you  allow  a  man  to  smoke  in  the 
house  ?  ’  asked  Laura. 

‘  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Helen  ?  ’  asked 
Aunt  Lucilla. 

Helen  replied  ‘  I  shouldn’t  want  to  marry  a 
man  who  smoked,  for  the  breath’s  sake,  if 
for  no  other  reason.  But  if  I  had  a  husband 
who  did  and  must  smoke,  I  should  not  drive 
him  out  of  the  house  on  that  account.  I 
might,  however,  encourage  him  to  smoke  in 
his  own  room.’ 

‘  While  I  would  have  you  keep  your  house 
so  that  it  shall  be  a  true  home,  let  me  warn 
you,  on  the  other  hand,  against  being  Mar¬ 
thas.  Don’t  become  slaves  to  your  house,  or 
to  any  part  of  it.  Your  husband  will  not  en¬ 
joy  seeing  you  careful  and  troubled  about 
much  serving.  There  is  a  “  better  part  ”  even 
of  the  home.  There  are  many  things  which 
will  not  suffer  at  times  from  a  little  slighting, 
many  things  which  may  be  left  undone. 
Don’t  weary  your  husbands  with  worry  or 
fret.  Sometimes  it  may  be  well  to  leave 
everything  undone  and  go  away  and  rest. 
You  will  find  that  things  will  in  some  way  do 
themselves  when  you  come  back.  Make  it  a 
habit  and  principle  to  lie  down  and  rest  every 
day.  Keep  up  a  cheerful  courage,  if  possible. 
Let  the  temper  be  sweet  and  the  heart  loving, 
and  everything  will  be  lighter  and  easier.’ 

‘  I’ve  got  to  be  Martha  and  Mary  both,  when 
I  get  homo,’  said  Laura.  ‘  It  needs  both 
these  in  one  to  make  my  home  right.’ 

‘  Still  another  way,’  added  Aunt  Lucilla, 

‘  by  which  husband  and  wife  lose  each  other’s 
respect,  is  by  not  keeping  up  after  marriage 
their  intellectual  culture.  In  this  way  one 
grows  away  from,  and  out  of  sympathy  with, 
the  other.  It  pains  me  to  see  so  many  bright 
girls  settle  down  to  a  material  life,  after  mar¬ 
riage.  Keep  up  your  reading  and  your  inter¬ 
est  in  all  public  affairs.  Be  able  to  talk  with 
your  husband  about  the  news  of  the  day,  and 
know  all  you  can  of  the  life  and  literature  of 
his  business  or  profession.  If  he  fails  in  lit¬ 
erary  culture,  and  you  excel  him,  he  will  the 
rather  be  proud  of  your  intelligence,  and  give 
you  all  the  more  respect.’ 

‘  Perfect  confidence,’  continued  Aunt  Lu¬ 
cilla,  ‘  Is  another  prime  essential  to  marriage. 
And  this  must  be  preserved  for  a  happy  mar¬ 
ried  life.  Husband  and  wife  should  confide 
in  each  other,  and  in  no  one  else  as  in  each 
other.  “The  heart  of  her  husband  safely 
trusteth  in  her,”  is  one  of  the  best  things 
that  can  be  said  of  any  wife.  He  trusts  his 
secrets,  and  his  very  self,  to  her,  and  she  in 
turn  rests  and  trusts  in  him.  This  is  the 
basis  of  their  love,  and  the  building  of  their 
happiness.  He  will  find  her  his  best  and  saf¬ 
est  counsellor,  and  she  will  find  him  her  tow¬ 
er  of  strength  and  her  comforter.  His  manly 
strength  needs  her  woman’s  intuition.  While 
you  bear  your  own  burdens,  confide  every¬ 
thing  to  your  husband,  and  talk  over  together 
your  plans  and  perplexities — this  sympathy 
will  lighten  every  care  and  trouble.  Get  him 
to  tell  you  all  about  his  business,  and  make 
him  feel  that  you  are  working  together  for 
the  same  ends.  Be  careful  to  know  what  his 
income  is,  and  do  your  part  towards  making 
both  ends  meet,  or  towards  saving  something 
for  a  time  of  need,  consulting  with  him 
about  expenditures,  and  he  will  never  be 
troubled  but  that  when  you  ask  for  money,  or 
he  gives  It  to  you.  It  will  be  well  used.  Here 
is  where  many  fail,  and  life  becomes  a  contin¬ 
ual  worry  and  quarrel  over  money.’ 

(Tlila  chapter  concluded  next  week.] 
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FARMER’S  DEPARTME>T. 

PROFITS  OF  FARKIHG. 

Notwithstanding  what  a  correspondent 
has  said  as  to  the  profits  of  farming, 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  calling  which  promises 
more  of  physical  and  moral  health,  more 
of  substantial,  evenly  distributed  prosper¬ 
ity  to  the  mass  engaged  in  it,  more  of  sub¬ 
stantial  pleasure  and  comfort,  and  a  riper 
and  better  disciplined  manhood  than  al¬ 
most  any  other.  Let  me  answer  one  only 
(at  this  time)  of  the  questions  asked  by 
“  Doubtful,”  namely ;  “  Would  one  be 

willing,  after  milking  half  a  dozen  cows,  to 
think  there  was  much  profit  in  selling  the 
milk  at  two  cents  a  quart,  or  even  two  and 
a  half  ?  ” 

I  take  it  for  granted  that,  at  the  price 
given,  the  milk  was  sold  on  the  premises. 
In  order  to  know  whether  or  not  that  will 
afford  any  profit,  we  must  find  out  what  it 
will  cost  to  keep  a  cow,  and  how  much 
milk  a  good  cow  will  give  if  well  kept.  I 
will  now  give  some  facts  which  I  have 
learned  by  actual  measure  and  weight. 

One  acre  of  good  land  sowed  in  Septem¬ 
ber  with  three  bushels  of  rye,  had  on  it  the 
22nd  day  of  the  next  April,  nineteen  tons 
of  fodder  ready  for  the  scj’the ;  this  in  cur¬ 
ing  lost  eighty  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  The 
rye  was  taken  off,  and  the  land  sowed  to 
sweet  corn  (a  good  share  of  it  of  an  early 
small  variety),  and  in  August  the  crop  was 
seventeen  tons.w’hich  lost  seventy -five  per 
cent,  in  curing,  and  when  cured  was  bet¬ 
ter  for  milk  than  timothy  hay,  and  this 
again  was  taken  off  in  time  for  another 
sowing  of  rye.  The  corn  was  sowed  in 
drills,  three  feet  apart,  at  the  rate  of  three 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  cultivated  while 
growing,  so  that  both  crops  would  have 
given  me  eight  tons  of  well  cured  fodder. 

A  cow  weighing  about  eight  hundred 
pounds,  I  found,  would  eat  one  hundred 
pounds  of  the  corn  fodder  green,  or  twen¬ 
ty-five  pounds  cured,  per  day,  and  perhaps 
a  little  more  of  the  rye  (I  did  not  weigh 
that),  so  that  this  would  ^ve  a  cow  all  she 
would  eat,  more  than  six  hundred  days; 
but  as  cows  will  do  better  to  have  a  change 
of  food,  such  as  grass  and  clover,  a  part 
the  time,  and  not  more,  perhaps,  than  one- 
fourth  of  that  quantity  can  be  raised,  I 
think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  fifteen 
acres  of  good  land  can  be  made  to  keej)  j 
ten  good  cows,  and  keep  them  better  than 
they  can  be  kept  by  the  present  practice 
of  pasturing.  Of  course  the  land,  as  well 
as  the  cows,  must  be  liberally  fed.  The 
above  named  result,  although  a  very  gof)d 
one,  is  by  no  means  the  best  which  can  be 
reached.  I  have  now  growing  an  acre  of 
sweet  corn  (Stowell’s  evergreen),  a  large 
variety  which  I  think  will  yield  more  than 
twenty  tons  of  green  fodder.  I  have  no 
desire  to  do  otherwise  than  to  give  as  near 
the  truth  as  I  can. 

And  now,  in  view  of  the  facts  above 
named,  I  will  present  an  estimate  for  the 
examination  and  criticism  of  “  Doubtful.” 
No  wise  farmer  should  keep  a  cow  that 
will  not  yield  4,500  qts.  of  milk  : 

10  cowB.ati.SOOqts.  each,  45,000  qts  ,at  2Jc.,  Is  $1,125  00 
Bent  of  15  acres  of  good  land  at  $10. . .  .$150  00 
25  bush,  of  rye  and  com  for  seed,  at  $1.  25  00 

Clover  and  timothy  seed .  11  00 

Labor  of  1  good  man  for  a  year . 313  00 

- —  499  00 

Balance .  $626  00 

If  this  does  not  show  correctly  what  can 
be  done  by  the  diligent  and  wise  use  of 
hand  and  brains,  will  some  one  show  the 
error?  Old  Man  on  the  Hill. 

WAGES  Airo  COST  OF  UVIRG. 

The  reports  from  the  United  States  Con¬ 
suls  on  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  countries  of  Europe,  which  have  been 
prepared  for  publication  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  show 

1.  That  wages  in  the  United  States  are 
double  those  of  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
and  England  ;  three  times  those  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  and  four  times 
those  of  the  Netherlands. 

2.  That  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  lower  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Europe,  and  that  the  laborer  in  the  United 
States,  were  he  satisfied  with  the  scanty 
and  miserable  fare  upon  which  the  Euro¬ 
pean  laborer  lives,  can  purchase  like  food 
for  less  money  than  it  can  be  purchased 
for  in  Europe. 

3.  That  the  French  working  people,  with 
far  less  wages,  are  happier  than  the  work¬ 
ing  people  of  Great  Britain,  who  receive 
the  highest  wages  in  Europe,  on  account 
of  the  steadiness  and  the  economical  hab¬ 
its  of  the  former,  and  the  strikes,  drinking 
habits,  and  consequent  recklessness  of  the 
latter. 

4.  That  more  misery  results  from  strikes, 
drinking.  Socialism,  and  Communism,  in 
England  and  Germany,  than  from  all  oth¬ 
er  causes  combined,  hard  times  included. 

A  forthcoming  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  will  show  that  in  the 
whole  United  States,  except  Minnesota, 
California,  Colorado,  Oregon,  New  Mexico, 
and  Washington  Territory,  the  average 
monthly  pay  of  farm  laborers  has  declineil 
during  the  year  ending  last  April  from 
three  to  fifteen  per  cent.  At  the  same 
time  the  expenses  of  living  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  States,  has  declined  in  equal 
or  greater  propoititm.  In  New  York  alone 
farm  laborers  receive  eight  and  three- 
quarter  per  cent,  less  than  they  did  a  year 
earlier,  and  pay  ten  per  cent,  less  for  their 
living.  In  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States  there  seems  to  be  a  surplus  of  la¬ 
bor  in  certain  localities,  and  a  deficiency 
in  others,  which  should  render  the  average 
demand  about  equal  to  the  supply.  The 
general  rate  of  pay  for  skilled  labor — 
shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  &c. 
— is  slowly  rising,  and  is  believed  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  return  of  better  times  for  farm  la¬ 
borers. 

We  should  imagine  that  if  the  reports 
of  the  United  Stabs  Consuls  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  labor  in  Europe  were  circulab^d 
abroad,  there  would  be  a  rush  of  immi¬ 
grants  to  this  country,  in  the  hope  and  ex¬ 
pectation  of  bettering  their  condition. 

ORE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Los  Angeles,  in  California,  prohibits  the 
keeping  of  bees,  as  destructive  to  fruits. 

We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of 
Farms  and  Homes  in  another  column,  and 
advise  all  in  search  of  a  home  in  the  West, 
to  send  to  S.  Gilmore,  Salina,  Kansas,  for 
a  free  copy  of  the  Homestead. 

To  keep  a  lawn  fresli,  put  on  frequently 
a  slight  sprinkling  of  salt  or  bonedust,  or 
superphosphate,  or  any  gof)d  fertilizer. 
When  the  soil  is  soft,  run  the  roller  over ; 
it  helps  the  appearance  greatly.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  little  ground  gypsum  will 
also  freshen-up  the  grass.  But  do  not  neg¬ 
lect  to  run  the  mowing-machine  over  fre¬ 
quency. 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  after  the  heat¬ 
ing  apparatus  of  the  house,  that  no  trou¬ 
ble  may  suddenly  arise  here  when  the  oold 
snaps  of  Autumn  oome.  Wash  the  wood- 


v'ork,  and  do  the  necessary  painting.  Get 
in  a  supply  of  pots,  potting  material,  and 
all  other  needful  articles  before  the  busy 
time  comes,  and  do  the  general  cleaning 
up.  Fumigate  if  it  is  necessary. 

The  great  Dalrymple  wheat  farm  in  Min¬ 
nesota  is  flourishing  this  year.  It  is  stat¬ 
ed  that  Mr.  Dalrj-mple’s  crop  will  aggre¬ 
gate  between  400,000  and  500,000  bushels  ; 
the  cost  of  production  is  about  thirty-five 
cents  per  bushel,  and  the  net  profit  will  be 
from  forty  to  forty-five  cents  per  bushel. 
The  average  yield  is  estimated  at  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-five  bushels  per 
acre.  The  net  profits  on  the  crop  this 
year  will  not  be  less  than  $180,000. 

Many  people  do  not  consider  fowls  suit¬ 
able  for  table  use  until  they  have  been 
confined  and  fed  on  good  sweet  grain  or 
meal  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  Certain 
it  is,  dunghill  fowls  are  not  over  choice 
about  their  food,  and  all  poultry  have  a 
more  or  less  indiscriminate  appetite,  be 
they  ever  so  choicely  bred  and  matured. 
Therefore  it  behooves  us,  since  the  flesh 
savors  of  the  material  that  produces  it,  to 
fatten  our  chicks  in  cleanly  quarters  and 
upon  good  feed  for  a  certain  period. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  some  of  our 
readers  that  the  cable  quotations  of  the 
price  of  w’heat  in  Liverpool  are  so  much 
per  cental,  or  100  pounds,  and  not  so  much 
per  bushel.  In  ignorance  of  this  fact,  a 
writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Press  flguies 
out  a  profit  of  9(5  cents  per  bushel  on  buy¬ 
ing  wiieat  in  Philadelphia  and  exporting  it 
to  England,  supposing  the  Liverpool  quo¬ 
tation  of  9s.  3d.  to  be  equivalent  to  $2.22 
per  bushel,  w'hereas  it  is  only  about  $1.33 
per  bushel. 

The  London  Farmer  says  that  the 
judges  of  cheese  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Show  report  that  nearly  all  the  exhibits  in 
the  classes  of  English  cheese  were  very 
inferior  in  quality — and  they  are  of  the 
opinion  that  unless  the  tenant  farmei's  who 
make  cheese  at  home  pay  more  attention 
to  its  manufacture,  they  will  be  forced  out 
of  market  by  the  Americans. 

On  some  sheep  “  runs  ”  in  Australia  the 
“  flechilla  ”  grasses  are  so  abundant,  that 
the  annual  loss  of  stock  from  the  penetra¬ 
tion  of  the  seeds  into  the  flesh  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  The  ripe  seed  falls  upon 
the  wool,  and  owing  to  the  recurved  bar- 
bules  with  which  it  is  armed,  easily  p(‘ne- 
trates  to  the  skin,  where,  its  point  being 
as  sharp  as  a  needle,  every  movement  of 
the  animal  tends  to  drive  it  into  the  flesh. 
The  internal  organs  have  been  found  so 
i  crowded  with  seeds,  that  they  felt  like  a 
bag  of  needles  if  squeezed  in  the  hand. 

Straw'berry  plants,  if  set  in  August,  make 
some  growth,  and  obtain  a  good  foothold 
before  Winter.  One  of  the  difficulties  wirh 
transplanting  later,  is  the  liability  to  be 
thrown  out  by  frost.  The  work  will  suc¬ 
ceed  well  in  September  if  the  following 
precautions  are  observed  :  Procure  strong 
plants  of  the  same  season’s  growth,  with 
abundant  roots,  and  set  in  a  rich,  deep  and 
mellow  soil  which  has  a  good  surface  and 
bottom  drainage ;  spread  the  roots  out 
well  like  an  umbrella,  which  will  prevent 
heaving  out  better  than  if  crowded  to¬ 
gether  ;  if  the  soil  is  dry,  settle  it  about 
the  roots  with  water  when  the  hole  is  part¬ 
ly  filled ;  mulch  with  manure,  and  keep 
the  surface  well  protected  with  such  a 
mulching  in  Winter,  taking  care  not  to 
cover  the  crowns  of  the  plants.  If  the  soil 
is  heavy  or  clayey,  make  it  slightly  convex 
about  the  plants,  and  press  it  firmly  and 
evenly  with  the  foot. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  informs  the  Department  of 
State  that  a  part  of  a  shipment  of  meat 
which  arrived  at  that  city  about  a  month 
ago,  by  way  of  Havre,  from  the  United 
States,  was  condemned  after  official  inspec¬ 
tion  as  unfit  for  human  food.  During  the 
lust  three  years  the  importations  direct 
and  indirect  of  American  salted,  smoked 
and  corned  meats  into  Geneva  has  assumed 
considerable  proportions,  and  the  trade  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  Consul  knows  of 
eleven  wholesale  houses  engaged  in  this 
business  in  the  city  of  Geneva  alone.  The 
importation  encounters  much  unfriendly 
competition  at  best,  and  any  condemnation 
of  American  meats  receives  the  fullest  and 
widest  publicity,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
trade.  Exporters  in  the  United  States 
cannot,  therefore,  be  too  careful  as  to  the 
quality  of  their  shipments. 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Mouldy  Cellars. 

Close  the  doors  and  windows  during  the 
day,  and  either  leave  them  open  all  night, 
or  if  this  is  unsafe,  open  them  very  early 
in  the  morning  and  close  them  before  the 
sun  is  fairly  up.  This  will  keep  any  good 
cellar  cool  and  dry.  It  may  also  be  aired 
for  awhile  after  sundown,  if  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  hours  are  not  sufficient. 

Yellow  Fever  Poison. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Reporter  the  editor  says  that  “  it 
is  a  candid  and  proper  confession  to  make 
to  the  public,  that  the  profession,  up  to 
the  present  time,  has  been  unable  to  agree 
upon  the  nature  of  the  yellow  fever  poison. 
Looking  over  the  numerous  articles  which 
have  appeared  on  the  subject  wdthin  the 
last  year,  one  cannot  but  regret  to  see  how 
discrepant  are  the  views  entertained  by 
men  of  large  experience.  There  is,  first, 
the  party  who  declare  it  malarial.  These 
claim  that  the  fever  is  indigenous,  that  it 
belongs  exclusively  to  malarial  countries, 
and  cannot  be  introduced  where  malaria 
does  not  exist.  Secondly,  there  are  those 
who  reject  malaria,  as  well  as  contagion, 
and  maintain  that  the  yellow  fever  arises 
from  the  effluvium  of  crowd  poison  and 
putrefactive  changes,  and  that  it  is  closely 
akin  to  typhus,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  malarial  fevers.  Thirdly,  the  major¬ 
ity  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  is  a  specific 
and  peculiar  contagion,  quite  distinct  from 
both  typhus  and  malarial  poison,  though 
becoming  more  malignant  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  impregnated  with  either  of  these 
septic  influences.  To  this  third  view  we 
strongly  incline,  as  it  seems  the  only  one 
capable  of  explaining  many  facts  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  epidemic.” 

The  HardeninK  of  Children. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  the  well  known 
popular  writer  and  lecturer  on  medical 
topics  and  hygiene,  has  contributed  to  a 
recent  number  of  a  London  periodical,  a 
very  suggestive  paper  with  the  above 
hrading,  which  might  be  perused  to  ad¬ 
vantage  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
bringing  up  of  children.  The  hardening 
process  which  constituted  so  essential  a 
feature  of  the  Spartan  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  in  which  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau 
saw  so  much  to  admire  and  imitate,  does 
not  appear  to  have  the  unqualified  appro¬ 
bation  of  Dr.  Richardson,  who  finds  that 
it  has  some  serious  drawbacks.  It  not 
seldom  happens  from  sheer  ignorance,  that 
the  hardening  process  resorted  to  by  pa¬ 
rents  and  teachers  is  either  carried  to  ex¬ 
tremes,  or  that  its  application  is  one-sided, 
in  both  of  which  cases  the  main  object — 
which  is  to  raise  strong  boys  and  girls — ^is 


defeated.  This  is  the  vulnerable  point  in 
the  Spartan  process,  and  the  one  against 
which  Dr.  Richardson  desires  to  caution 
the  reader.  .  I 

To  illustrate  his  meaning.  Dr.  Richard-  j 
son  introduces  the  reader  to  a  swimming  | 
school,  where  about  twenty  boj's  are  en-  j 
gaged  either  in  swimming  for  pleasure  or  i 
in  being  taught  to  swim.  Among  this 
number  of  boys  is  one,  a  puny,  sickly, 
narrow-shouldered  lad,  with  a  skin  almost  [ 
transparent,  and  a  hectic  color.  By  bis  ; 
side  stands  another  boy,  stout,  deep-chest-  j 
ed,  full-blooded — a  lad  with  nerves  of  iron 
and  muscles  of  steel.  The  other  eighteen  i 
boys  range  between,  and  approximate  | 
more  or  less  closely,  these  two  types.  Now 
a  couple  of  minutes’  immersion  in  the  cold  ' 
water  would  fully  suffice  in  the  case  of  the  | 
feebler  lad,  but  he  is  made  to  stay  there  j 
the  same  length  of  time  as  the  stronger. 
The  consequence  is  that  on  emerging  from 
the  water  his  body  assumes  a  bluish  hue ; 
he  is  trembling  with  cold,  and  looks  tired 
and  drowsy.  “Under  these  circumstan¬ 
ces,”  says  Dr.  Richardson,  “  who  can  doubt 
that,  as  far  as  nourishment,  rest,  and 
warmth  are  in  question,  it  will  take  about 
six  hours  to  put  the  boy  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  physically  as  that  in  which  he  was 
before  he  went  into  the  water?”  Nor  is 
this  all  the  mischief  which  is  done  to  the 
poor  “  super-hardened  ”  boy.  The  amount 
of  animal  heat  which  he  has  lost  makes 
him  feel  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  His 
blood  no  longer  circulates  in  a  normal 
manner,  and  he  brctathes  heavily.  His 
nervous  system  is  as  much  lowered  as  if 
he  had  spent  hours  in  a  damp,  ill-ventilat¬ 
ed  room.  He  feels  sleepy,  and  his  teaeh- 
ers  are  apt  to  charge  him  with  laziness. 
He  gradually  falls  bcdiind  in  his  lessons, 
gets  scolded,  and  becomes  discouraged 
and  low-spirited.  And  in  sympathy  with 
this  depression  of  the  nervous  system,  his 
digestive  organs  Jire  weakened,  and  his 
body  receives  less  nourishment.  If  this 
“  hardening  process  ”  should  be  persever¬ 
ed  in  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  the 
symptoms  of  the  particular  disease  to¬ 
ward  which  he  is  constitutionally  predis¬ 
posed,  and  which  constitute  the  true  cause 
of  his  feebleness,  will  make  their  appear¬ 
ance. 

Mistakes  of  this  nature,  thinks  Dr. 
Riehardso!!,  are  perhaps  far  more  fre- 
I  quently  c  nnmitted  than  peoi)le  would 
I  suppi  se.  Delicate  and  sickly  children  are 
not  seldom  needlessly  exi)osed  to  the  air 
in  the  mistaken  belief  that  it  will  “  hard¬ 
en”  them.  And  in  this  respect  fathers 
are  far  more  apt  to  err  from  ignorance 
than  mothers,  who  “instinctively  divine 
what  is  best  for  a  child.” 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Ice  Making;  down  South. 

Few  people  have  a  correct  notion  of  the 
extent  to  which  artificial  ice  is  being  man¬ 
ufactured  in  the  South.  The  success  of 
the  process  employed  has  been  so  marked 
that  fi'nm  Florida  to  Texas  the  machines 
are  being  put  in  operation  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals.  The  actual  cost  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  ice  on  the  St.  John’s  River  is  said  to 
be  but  70  cents  a  ton,  including  the  stor¬ 
age  and  delivery.  As  Northern  ice  used 
to  retail  at  from  $10  to  $15  a  t'  >n  there,  it 
is  plain  that  a  handsome  profit  remains 
for  the  manufacturer  after  putting  his 
price  so  low  as  to  drive  all  natural  compe¬ 
tition  from  the  market.  One  of  the  ma¬ 
chines,  in  which  ammonia  Is  used  to  do 
the  freezing,  turns  out  ten  tons  e)f  ice  daily 
in  the  form  of  blocks  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  long  and  ten  inches  in  thickness.  The 
congelation  is  perfect,  and  many  are  said 
to  prefer  ice  thus  made  to  that  formed  in 
the  laboratory  of  nature. — Savannah  News. 

America’s  Fifteen  Inventions. 

An  English  journal  frankly  gives  credit  to 
the  American  genius  for  at  least  fifteen  in¬ 
ventions  and  discoveries  w’hich,  it  says, 
have  been  adopted  all  over  the  world. 
These  triumphs  of  American  genius  are 
thus  enumerated  :  First,  the  cotton  gin  ; 
second,  the  planing  machine ;  third,  the 
grass-mower  and  grain-reaper ;  fourth, 
the  rotary  printing-press  ;  fifth,  naviga¬ 
tion  by  steam  ;  sixth,  hot  air  or  caloric 
engine ;  seventh,  the  sewing-machine ; 
eighth,  the  India  rubber  industry  ;  ninth, 
the  machine  manufacture  of  horse-shoes  ; 
tenth,  the  sand  blast  for  carving  ;  elev¬ 
enth,  the  gauge  lathe  ;  twelfth,  the  grain- 
elevator  ;  thirteenth,  artificial  ice  manu¬ 
facture  on  a  large  scale  ;  fourteenth,  the 
electro-magnet ;  fifteenth,  the  composing- 
machine  for  priutere.  It  is  not  often  that 
American  achievements  in  this  direction 
receive  due  credit  from  such  a  source. 

The  Origin  of  Plagues. 

The  recent  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  in 
the  Southwest  is  attributed  by  the  Mem- 
pliis  Avalanche  to  the  cupidity  and  crimi¬ 
nal  folly  of  those  who  either  neglected  or 
refused  to  destroy  the  bed-clothing,  and 
especially  the  woollen  blankets,  upon  which 
patients  had  died  during  the  previous  year. 
It  is  now  known  that  in  many  instances 
woollen  clothing  that  had  been  hanging  in 
sick  rooms  was  jiackedin  trunks,  and  that 
during  the  Winter  the  poorer  classes  slept 
upon  bedding  and  between  blankets  that 
had  been  exposed  to  infection.  One  wo¬ 
man,  for  example,  preserved  in  a  wooden 
box  all  the  clothing  worn  by  her  husband, 
who  had  died  of  the  fever,  and  was  unwill¬ 
ing  to  burn  even  the  bed-clothes  on  which 
he  had  died,  stained  as  they  were  witli 
black  vomit.  The  frosts  could  have  no 
effect  upon  fever  germs  in  fabrics  that 
were  kept  warm  by  kitchen  fires  during 
the  day,  and  in  some  instances  by  the 
heat  of  the  sleeper’s  body  at  night ;  and 
when  the  midsummer  days  came,  the  poi¬ 
sons  of  pestilence  ivere  generated  anew. 
This  is  the  theory  which  is  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  in  Memphis. 

Lightning  Rods. 

1.  The  course  of  lightning  is  constant  or 
prearranged,  and  if  a  building  should  be 
struck  twice  in  the  same  place  the  course 
would  be  the  same  both  times,  no  matter 
how  crooked  its  path,  provided  every¬ 
thing  was  in  precisely  the  same  position 
throughout  the  house  ;  hence  its  path  can 
be  supplied  by  a  proper  arrangement  of 
metal.  2.  A  very  small  amount  of  con¬ 
noted  metal,  no  larger  than  a  telegraph 
wire,  will  conduct  an  ordinary  lightning 
stroke.  3.  Lightning  seldom,  if  ever,  goes 
below  the  top  floor  of  a  house  provided 
with  gas  or  water-pipe,  or  below  the  upper¬ 
most  floor  that  contains  them.  In  a  wood¬ 
en  house  not  provided  with  pipes,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  state  its  course  before¬ 
hand,  although  it  will  generally  strike  the 
chimney  and  end  at  the  well,  or  drain  if 
near  the  house  ;  its  course  through  the 
house  being  governed  by  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  different  timbers,  plaster, 
etc.,  in  the  absence  of  any  metal  conductor. 
A  lightning-rod  does  not  attract  lightning, 
strictly  speaking ;  it  simply  conducts  it, 
like  any  other  metal.  A  tin  roof  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  earth  by  water-spouts,  or  metal 
in  any  form,  makes  an  excellent  lightning- 
rod  ;  there  is  no  need  of  separating  your 
tin  roof  from  the  wood  with  glass ;  the 
electricity  will  never  leave  metal  for  wood 
if  the  metal  continues  to  moist  earth.  All 


metals  conduct  sufficiently  well  for  a  light¬ 
ning-rod.  The  princii)al  requisition  is  a 
per  fectly  contiguous  rod  going  in  the  most 
dii  wt  line  from  the  highest  points  to  the 
moist  earth.  Theoretically,  copper  is  six 
times  better  as  a  conductor  than  iron,  but 
pi-actically,  for  a  lightning-rod,  iron  is 
nearly  as  good  a  conductor  as  copper.  It 
makes  very  little  difference  what  shape  or 
form  the  metal  is  worked  into,  provided  it 
is  strong  and  substantial.  Sir  W.  Snow 
Hirris  i.s  j)erhaps  the  best  authority  on 
lightning-rods,  but,  probably  to  be  on  the 
sa  fe  side,  he  recommends  a  large  rod.  He 
au vises  the  use  of  a  rod  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  m  diameter,  although  he  admits 
that  probably  never  in  the  experience  of 
mankind  has  a  rod  one-half  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter  been  melted,  and  in  every  case  where  a 
rod  a  (juurter-inch  in  diameter  has  been 
molted  it  hits  been  in  the  form  of  a  chain  ; 
thii,  of  course,  giving  small  connecting 
points  between  the  links,  offers  great  re¬ 
sistance,  consequently  great  heat  and  ex¬ 
plosions  at  every  link.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  a  solid  iron  wire  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  will  conduct  any  or¬ 
dinary’  charge  of  lightning  in  safety,  ob¬ 
serving  the  necessary  arrangements,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  ground 
connection. 

“GeniUK  of  America.** 

Eleven  years  ago,  at  a  dinner  party  given 
in  Paris  by  A.  T.  Stewart,  tlie  subject  of  a 
Centennial  picture  was  discussed.  Ivon 
was  one  of  the  guests,  and  taking  up  a  bill 
of  fare,  he  sketched  on  the  back  his  ideal 
of  the  great  jiicture,  in  every  sense,  which 
attracts  a  multitude  of  visitors  to  the  hall 
of  the  Grand  Union  hotel,  Saratoga,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  been  built  for  it.  Mrs. 
Butler,  one  of  Mrs.  Stewart’s  nieces,  has 
this  card  in  her  possession.  Mr.  Stewart 
was  so  pleased  w’ith  the  design  that  he 
gave  Ivon  an  order  to  paint  such  a  pic¬ 
ture.  It  was  finished  and  arrived  in  New 
York  shortly  before  Mr.  Stewart’s  death, 
$60,000  having  been  paid  the  artist.  The 
dimensions  of  the  picture  are  thirty-five 
by  forty  feet,  and  it  was  found  to  be  too 
large  for  Mr.  Stewart’s  gallery  or  any 
room  in  his  house.  The  last  new  wing  of 
the  Grand  Union  hotel  at  Saratoga  was  be¬ 
ing  built,  and  Mr.  Stewart  gave  orders 
that  a  superb  saloon  should  be  added, 
with  a  special  place  at  the  far  end  for  this 
painting.  The  room  was  finished,  and  the 
picture  put  in  its  present  position  J uly  4, 
1876, 

RECIPES. 

Canning  Peaches.— -Pare  White  Heath 
Clings  and  keep  them  covered  in  a  deep 
jar  until  ready  to  use.  Put  one  pint  of 
water  and  four  table.spoonfuls  of  pure  white 
sugar  (granulated  I  prefer)  in  the  kettle  ; 
when  dissolved,  add  throe  pints  of  seeded 
peaches.  Cook  them  a  few  minutes,  or 
until  a  bilvc'r  fork  will  enter  them  easily, 
but  not  enough  fur  the  fruit  to  break  ;  then 
put  in  cans  and  seal  immediately.  This 
fills  a  one-quart  can.  Pare  only  enough 
for  four  cans,  unless  two  or  three  are  assist¬ 
ing,  as  the  peaches  discolor  by  exposure  to 
the  air. 

PiciLE  Peaches. — Seven  pounds  of  fruit ; 
three  pounds  of  white  sugar ;  one  quart  of 
cider  vinegar,  not  too  strong ;  five  cents 
worth  each  of  cloves  and  cinnamon  ;  boil 
and  pour  over  your  fruit  once  each  day, 
for  t\*o  days,  then  the  third  day  set  jar  and 
all  iniwater,  and  boil  for  one  hour. 

Bajici)  Egg  Plant. — Pare,  cut  into  slices 
of  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness  and 
place  in  cold  salted  water  for  two  hours. 
Then  drain,  wipe  with  a  cloth,  and  boil  un¬ 
til  teider  enough  to  mash  like  potatoes. 
Makevery  smooth,  add  two  or  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sweet  cream,  salt  and  pepper, 
with  a  little  chopped  parsley.  Turn  into  a 
buttered  baking-dish,  cover  the  top  with 
bread-crumbs  and  bake  half  an  hour. 

Coroi  Oysters. — To  one  quart  of  grated 
corn,  add  three  eggs  and  three  or  four 
grated  crackers ;  beat  well,  and  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  fry  in  butter  or  lard. 
If  the  corn  is  young  and  juicy,  more  crack¬ 
ers  may  be  needed ;  drop  in  the  pan  with 
a  spoon.  Some  use  flour  instead  of  crack¬ 
ers,  and  good  cooks  pronounce  them  best 
with  one  teacup  of  sweet  milk  and  a  scant 
teacup  of  flour.  Add  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  just  before  frying. 

JOHN  NEWTON. 

At  one  time  he  gave  nearly  his  whole 
time  to  spiritual  study  and  meditation,  was 
much  in  prayer  and  fasting,  and  carried 
his  scrupulosity  so  far  as  hardly  “  to  an¬ 
swer  a  question  for  fear  of  speaking  an 
idle  word.”  This  state  of  mind,  in  an  after 
and  wiser  mood,  he  denounced  as  “  gloomy, 
stupid,  unsociable,  and  useless.”  A  chance 
perusal  of  “  Shaftesbury’s  Characteristics  ” 
easily  led  him  to  adopt  skeptical  opinions. 
Human  affection  then  came  into  play,  and 
for  the  love  of  Mary  Catlett,  then  in  her 
fourteenth  year,  he  abandoned  his  ship, 
was  pressed  into  the  Royal  Navy,  became 
a  lieutenant,  deserted,  was  recaptured,  and 
degraded  to  the  rank  of  common  seaman. 
He  then  exchanged  into  a  merchant  ship, 
on  her  way  to  tlie  coast  of  Africa.  Here, 
to  use  his  own  words,  he  became  “  exceed¬ 
ingly  vile.”  He  became  the  overseer  of  a 
slave  depot  on  the  “  Gold  Coast,”  and  sank 
into  a  bondage  little,  if  any  better,  than 
that  of  the  slaves  themselves.  He  next 
became  a  partner  in  a  slave  depot,  and 
“  began  to  be  wretch  enough  to  think  him¬ 
self  happy  ;  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
the  white  man  was  becoming  black.’’ 
Rescued  by  a  friend  of  his  family — not 
without  unwillingness  on  his  part — from 
this  (Ugraded  and  degrading  position,  he 
became  a  master  mariner,  and  made  four 
slave-trading  voyages.  With  a  placidity 
equal  to  that  of  Whitfield,  and  which  even 
the  horrors  of  the  middle  ages  could  not 
disturb,  he  tells  us  that  he  experienced,  in 
his  last  voyage  to  Guinea,  “  sweeter  and 
more  frequent  hours  of  divine  communion 
than  he  had  ever  elsewhere  known  ”  ;  he 
at  another  time  said  “  No  employment  af¬ 
forded  greater  advantages  to  an  awakened 
mind  than  the  command  of  a  slave  ship.” 
During  the  time  occupied  by  these  four 
voyages  the  religious  impressions  of  his 
early  life  revived.  His  marriage  with  the 
object  of  his  early  attachment  also  tended 
to  reclaim  him  from  his  vicious  habits. 
While  absent  from  home  he  mixed  much 
with  religious  society  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  North  America.  There  he  met 
Whitfield,  whose  “  ministry  was  exce(^- 
ingly  useful  to  him.”  Compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  give  up  a  sea-faring  life,  he  be¬ 
came  a  landing  waiter  in  the  custom-house 
at  Liverpool.  His  leisure  hours  were  de¬ 
voted  to  study.  He  became  able  to  read 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original  Greek  and 
Latin,  made  himself  acquainted  “with  the 
best  writers  in  divinity — at  least  in  his  es¬ 
timation — in  Latin,  French,  and  English.” 
The  result  of  these  studies  and  of  Whit¬ 
field’s  ministrations  was  a  fixed  resolve  to 
“  find  a  public  opportunity  to  testify  the 
riches  of  divine  grace,  thinking  that  he 
was,  above  most  living,  a  fit  person  to  pro- 
clain  that  faithful  saying  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  the 
chief  of  sinners.” — The  Westminster  Re¬ 
view. 


CONTROLLER  KNOX  ON  FINANCE. 

Among  the  many  papers  read  before  the 
recent  Convention  of  Bankers  at  Saratoga, 
none  has  received  so  wide  attention  as 
that  of  Mr.  Knox,  Controller  of  the  Curren¬ 
cy,  portions  of  which  we  subjoin  : 

Speaking  of  Bank  Taxes,  he  said  :  One 
of  the  evil  results  of  the  system  of  bank 
taxation  has  been  during  all  the  time  of  its 
imposition  to  largely  increase  the  rates  of 
interest  in  the  rural  districts,  and  thus  to 
place  its  burden  upon  the  people  who  of 
all  others  are  least  able  to  bear  it.  The 
bank  taxes,  both  State  and  national,  have 
been  most  arbitrary  and  unjust  in  many 
cases,  resulting  in  the  collection  of  twice 
or  three  times  the  amount  imposed  upon 
other  capital,  while  the  law  provides  that 
it  shall  be  exactly  the  same.  Its  evil  ef¬ 
fects  are  seen  in  the  rapid  reduction  of 
banking  capital,  which  has  taken  place, 
and  which  is  most  noticeable  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Tiie  tax  upon  deposits  should 
long  ago  have  been  repealed,  and  if  the 
carefully-prepared  tables  and  the  sound 
arguments  in  favor  of  such  repeal  which 
have  been  so  frequently  presented  by  this 
association,  had  received  the  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  from  Congress  to  which  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  they  are  entitled,  it  would  have  long 
since  been  accomplished. 

On  another  point :  Having  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  ui)on  this  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
subject  of  the  silver  coinage,  I  cannot  well 
avoid  saying  that  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
not  properly  any  such  thing  as  a  double 
standard.  In  the  words  of  the  Hon.  W. 
D.  Kelley,  now  an  ardent  silver  advocate, 
used  by  him  during  the  discussion  of  the 
Coinage  act  of  1873,  “It  is  impossible  to 
retain  the  double  standard  ;  the  values  of 
gold  and  silver  continually  fluctuate  ;  you 
cannot  determine  this  year  what  will  be 
the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  next 
year  ;  they  were  15  to  1  a  short  time  ago  ; 
they  are  16  to  1  now.”  That  which  is  call¬ 
ed  a  double  standard  is  simply  an  alterna¬ 
tive  standard  ;  the  silver  circulating  to  the 
exclusion  of  gold  whenever  the  mint  and 
the  market  rate  is  such  that  silver  is  over¬ 
valued  in  its  relation  to  gold  ;  and  in  turn 
the  gold  circulating  to  the  exclusion  of  sil¬ 
ver  when,  gold  is  really  the  overvalued 
mettil.  France  and  the  other  nations  form¬ 
ing  the  Latin  Union  have  a  silver  coinage 
which  is  restricted  in  amount ;  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  what  is  really  called 
a  double  stendard  for  a  single  day,  for  im¬ 
mediately  upon  their  mints  being  open  for 
the  free  coinage  of  silver,  gold  would  cease 
to  circulate,  and  silver  would  take  its 
place.  I  may  add  that  the  coinage  of  their 
legal-tender  silver  (the  silver-piece  of  five 
francs)  has  been  discontmued  until  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  contracting  na¬ 
tions  it  shall  be  resumed — virtually  an  in¬ 
definite  suspension  of  such  coinage.  The 
United  Stetes  does  not  possess  a  double 
standard,  for  the  coinage  of  silver  is  limit¬ 
ed  to  $2,()()0,0()()  a  month,  the  bullion  there¬ 
fore  being  purcliased  by  the  Government 
at  the  current  market  price,  thereby  re¬ 
serving  the  profit  to  the  people  through 
their  Treasury.  Immediately  upon  the 
passage  of  the  proposed  Free  Silver  Coin¬ 
age  bill,  we  shall  pass  from  a  gold  to  a  sil¬ 
ver  standard,  unless  the  present  relative 
values  of  the  two  metals  become  reversed. 
The  Act  of  J une  ‘28, 1834,  authorized  a  re¬ 
duction  of  about  6  1-4  per  cent,  in  the 
weight  of  the  gold  standard,  the  dollar  be¬ 
ing  reduced  from  27  grains  to  25.8  grains, 
thus  practioAlly  demonetizing  the  silver 
coin  by  overvaluing  the  standard  of  gold 
coin,  and  bringing  tbe  latter  into  circula¬ 
tion  to  the  exclusion  of  the  relative  dearer 
metal.  If,  however,  silver  is  to  be  forced 
into  circulation  instead  of  greenbacks, 
which  the  people  greatly  prefer,  or  gold, 
the  demonetization  of  gold  is  certain  to 
follow  from  the  operation  of  the  Coinage 
laws.  It  is  believed  that  the  evils  of  the 
threatened  silver  standard  will  yet  be 
avoided  by  judicious  legislation,  efecting 
a  discontinuance  by  limitation  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  silver  coinage,  and  by  commercial 
treaties,  which  shall  adjust  the  relative 
values  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  market  standard. 


No  one  who  is  tIioroiiKi>ly  regular  in  tbe 
bowels  Is  half  ns  liable  to  diseases  as  he  that  is  irreg¬ 
ular.  He  may  be  attacked  by  contagious  diseases, 
and  so  may  the  Irreguliir,  but  he  is  not  nearly  as  sub¬ 
ject  to  outside  Influences.  The  use  of 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient 
secures  regularity,  and  consequent  Immunity  from 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


pass  the  door. 


J.  &  L  LAMB, 


59  Gamine  Street,  New  York. 

MEMORIAL  TABLETS 


in  Brass,  Bronze,  Stone  &  Marble. 

PRICE  $d0,  $75,  $100,  $ir>0  EACH. 

Pulpits,  IL’ading  Desks, 
Communion  Tables, 
Chairs,  &c. 

BANNERS  tX  SILK  AND  GOLD. 

$5,  $7.50,  $10,  $15  EACH. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  circular  to 
J.  &  R.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


A  GREAT  OFFER! 

at  EXTRAGRUINAUY  LO\V  prlcn,  for  cmih. 


F}utihg‘ 

j^lNE 


I  $0LD 

I  BY  RLL 

iHAi^DWARE 


FURPISHINQ 

Stores. 


THE  BEST  FOR 

HAND  AND  MACHINE  WORK. 

For  silo  by  all  retailers.  Sole  Agents, 

fVM.  HENRY  SMITH  CO., 

O.  Box  502.  82  fc  84  WORTH  ST.,  N.  Y. 


“THE  PALACE  OF  SONG.” 


SINGERS 

AND 

Singing  Class  Teachers! 

You  are  earnestly  Invited  to  thoroughly  examine 
the  new  “  PALACE  OF  SONG,"  Just  completed  by 

DR,  GEO.  F.  ROOT. 

It  Is  believed  that  we  can,  without  fear  of  exaggera¬ 
tion,  promise  that  you  will  And  It  complete  In  every 
dei)artment — fliled  from  foundation  to  dome  with 
REAL  OEMS,  and  embracing  many  entirely  new  fea¬ 
tures  for  singing-class  work.  Its  course  of  instruction 
is  the  best  yet  offered,  and  there  are 
BRILLIANT  SECULAR  CHORUSES. 

TOUCHING  PATHETIC  PIECES, 

URKiHT  AND  HUMOROUS  .SONGS, 
CHOICE  CHANTS, 

VOCAL  culture:  condensed, 

DEVOTIONAL  EXEIRCISES, 

GLIDES,  PART  SONGS,  EITC., 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Price  75  cents,  by  mall ;  $7.60  per  dozen,  by  express. 

Specimen  pages  and  full  particulars  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  co., 

66  West  Fourth  St.  I  806  Broadway, 
_ Cincinnati. _ _ New  York. 

JUST  PUBLISHED 


PRESBYTE^N  BOARD. 

THE  SUNRISE  KINGDOM; 

OR 

LIFE  AND  SCENES  IN  JAPAN. 

Illustrating  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman 
there. 

BY  MRS.  JULIA  D.  CARROTHER8. 

Large  IZmo.  17  Illustrations.  Price,  SZ. 

THE  PET  SERIES. 

6  vols.  aZmo.  Each  Z  Illustrations.  Price, 

S1.Z5. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Sup’t, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

FPMVMOTVPS  9n  the  Kansas  Pacific 
Railway.  3,000,000 
11 A  i  1^1  Acres  for  ^le  in  the 

iilMifii  GOLDEN  BELT. 


so  to  SO  bushel. ;  Corn  I  ■ 

40  (o  100  bush,  per  sere,  1  ■  ■  An  y  M 
No  Manure  needed.  iBlHIlil 
(loodcliinate,  purewaierJ  H  UwA  |l  ■ 

6ne  Mhools,  churche.,!  M  m  U. 

and  good  nociety.  Railrosd  and  market  fscilities  excel¬ 
lent.  Map.  and  full  information  FREE.  Address 
N.  U 1 1.1141  RE,  Land  Commiuiouer,  S.lius,  Kansu, 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL, 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW, 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  ZO  and  Zl,  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  iSOO,  il70,  IBKO  ;  Excursion,  SIZO  tc  8140. 
Second  Cabin,  840.  Steerage,  8Z8. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  8.5.'!  and  865.  Excursion,  8100  and  81Z0. 
Steerage,  8Z8.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Rates. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green 

wra  wlBDicC 

75&77SprlngSt.,N.V. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 

In  Eastlake,  Queen  Anne,  and 
Original  Designs  ;  also  Hard 
Wood  Doors,  Lambrequins,  4c, 
SEND  FOB  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST. 

Establislied  4:‘J  Years. 

We  have  now  on  hand,  and  constantly  making,  a 
good  assortment  of  TRUNKS — English  Leather,  Mo¬ 
rocco,  and  Russia  Bags,  with  fine  English  Locks. 

STATE  ROOM  TRUNKS,  CHAIRS,  RUG  STRAPS, 
SHAWL  WRAPS,  etc.,  adapted  to  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Travel. 

Sample  Trunks  for  Travelling  Sales¬ 
men  a  Specialty. 

JOHN  CATTNACH, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER, 

No.  786  Broadway,  near  Astor  Place. 

RARE  ENGRAVINGS 

AND 

ETCHINGS. 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  of  London,  and  Z4S 
Broadway,  New  York,  Invites  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  Interested  In  Engravings  to  his  large  a«d  flne 
collection.  It  consists  of  early  and  scarce  Impressions 
from  the  original  plates  of  the  groat  engravers  who 
flourished  In  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eight 
eenth  centuries.  Correspemdenee  is  invited,  and  visitors 
will  bo  at  all  times  welcome  to  call  and  look  over  the 
collection. 


//  Aai  ThomKtos,  Ct.  ' 

^^^ETHTHOMA^ 

tCLOCKS) 

\  FOR 

TOWERS,  X#' 

OFFICES,  / 

.  X  HOUSES,  /J 


HENEEirS  BELLS. 


do  887.  7  Octave  SIHJARE  AND  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS  8125  do  8131,  7  1-3  do  8140  and 
8153,  not  need  8I.V  Afonths.  Warranted  5 
yearn.  AGENTS  WANTED.  HInstrated  Cat. 
aloguen  Mailed.  HORACE  WATERS,  Agent, 
Manufacturer  and  Dealer,  40  East  14th  Nr., 
New  Y  ork.  P.  O.  Box,  3.530. 


Tf*  A  A  — Choicest  in  the  world — Importers’ price# 
I  IsHV  — Largest  Company  in  America — staple 
I  |■nVl  article — pleases  everybody  —  Trade  con- 
tlnaally  Increasing — Agents  wanted  everywhere — beet 
Inducements — don’t  waste  time — sond  for  circular. 
BOB’T  WELLB,  43  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  1287. 


The  genuiu'^roy  Church  Bells,  known  to  the  pub. 
lie  since  18'i6,  which  have  acquired  a  sale  exceeding 
that  of  all  o’.ners.  Catalogues  free.  No  agencies.  P,  0. 
address  eltuer  Troy,  or  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

MCNEELV  «  COMPANT. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FC  UNORY 

BpIIs  of  I’nre  CopjH»r  uimI  Tin  lor  Cburrhe^ 
•**uhoolN,  Fir«  .\larn)N,  K-irnwi,  etc.  FULL* 
WARRANTED,  Caf^locnp  sunt  Free, 
VANDUZEN  A  TIFT,  Cincinnati, 0, 


MENEELV  &  KIMBERLY, 

BELL  POUNDERS,  TROY,  N.Y. 

Manufacture  a  8ui>erior  quality  of  BELLS. 
Special  attention  given  to  CHURCH  BELLS. 

4^  Catalogue  sent  free  to  partlee  needing  bells. 
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LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

Prominent  among  events  of  recent  interest 
in  Boston,  have  been  the  efforts  and  influence 
of  Editor  Tibbets  of  Omaha  in  behalf  of  the 
Ponca  Indians.  He  came  among  us  so  ac¬ 
credited  that  no  one  could  question  his  intel¬ 
ligence  or  his  integrity,  and  he  has  enlight¬ 
ened  the  people  on  a  subject  of  the  gravest 
importance.  That  was  just  the  thing  needed. 
The  heartless  and  horrible  cruelties  practised 
on  the  Poncas  and  some  other  tribes,  have 
been  little  considered  and  understood  by  the 
public,  because,  being  done  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Government,  the  presumption  has 
been  that  it  was  all  right.  Mr.  Tibbets,  in 
unmasking  the  “  Indian  Ring,”  has  let  in  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  whole  Indian  ques¬ 
tion.  He  has  shown  up  a  set  of  men — Gov¬ 
ernment  agents— who  have  played  upon  the 
credulity  of  Government  itself,  and  amassed 
fortunes  by  systematic  lying,  fraud,  and  vio¬ 
lence  against  the  Indians,  of  a  character,  as 
The  Boston  Post  says,  “that  would  shame 
the  brazen  front  of  heartless  Russian  abso¬ 
lutism.”  It  is  greatly  due  to  Mr.  Tibbets, 
that  in  this  quarter  at  least,  a  sense  of  shame 
and  indignation  has  been  aroused,  and  is  find¬ 
ing  utterance  of  the  sharpest  kind  through 
the  public  press.  Will  not  the  Government 
at  Washington  hasten  to  vindicate  itself  by 
extending  its  arm  of  protection  to  thej  injur- 
tKl,  and  by  laying  upon  the  infamous  “Ring” 
criminals  the  just  penalty  of  their  crimes  ? 

The  burning  of  Tremont  Temple,  last  week, 
is  a  loss  and  lamentation  far  beyond  its  mo¬ 
ney  value.  It  was  built  and  owned  by  the 
Baptists,  and  was  the  headquarters  of  their 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  of  their  denoniina- 
tionai  paper.  The  Watchman,  and  of  the  Tre- 
mont  Temple  church,  to  which  the  ministry 
of  Dr.  Lorrimer  gave  deserved  celebrity. 
More  than  any  other  place  in  Boston,  tlie 
Temple  has  been  for  many  years  identified 
with  social,  moral,  and  religious  meetings, 
with  anniversary  gatherings,  anil  notably 
with  Joseph  Cook’s  Monday  lectures.  It  was 
central,  entrance  broad  and  easy,  and  its  au¬ 
dience-room  spacious  and  attractive.  For 
the  breaking  up  of  fixed  and  cherished  relig¬ 
ious  associations,  the  burning  of  no  otlier 
building  in  the  city,  not  even  the  Old  South, 
would  have  been  as  disastrous.  The  pecuni¬ 
ary  loss  is  estimpted  at  $12.5,000 ;  and  with  an 
insurance  of  $100,000,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Temple  may  be  rebuilt.  At  present  the  the¬ 
ory  is  that  the  fire  was  incendiary. 

On  the  same  night  of  the  above  fire  a  mur¬ 
der  was  committed,  which,  fof  atrocity'  and 
horror  in  all  its  circumstances,  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  had  its  equal  in  Boston.  The  mur¬ 
dered  man  was  Mr.  J.  F.  Frye,  the  deed  be¬ 
ing  done  in  his  own  house  on  Joy  street,  be¬ 
tween  Beacon  and  Mt.  Vernon,  and  within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  the  State  House.  He  was 
a  well  known  shoe  and  leather  merchant,  in 
middle  life,  and  stood  high  in  business  and 
social  circles.  He  was  living  alone  in  his 
house,  his  family,  a  W'ife  and  two  sons,  being 
absent  for  a  few  weeks.  The  Boston  police 
are  receiving  great  credit  for  the  detection 
and  arrest  of  the  murderers  within  four  days 
after  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  They 
prove  to  be  two  Italians — one  a  youth  of  six¬ 
teen,  and  the  other  under  twenty.  They 
have  made  a  confession,  stated  their  motive 
as  plunder,  and  told  how  they  decoyed  their 
victim  into  the  basement,  where  they  stabbed 
and  then  shot  him,  he  making  a  desperate  re¬ 
sistance.  Theif  punishment  will  await  only 
the  speediest  forms  of  trial. 

For  a  week  or  two  past  Boston  has  been 
well  stirred  up,  politically,  by  the  Senate  In¬ 
quest,  or  Wallace  Committee  of  Investiga¬ 
tion,  appointed  by  the  Democratic  Congress 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  some  case  or  cases  of 
fraud,  intimidation,  or  bulldozing  by'  Repub¬ 
licans,  whereby  Democrats  were  hindered 
from  voting  as  they'  wished  to.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  have  held  their  session  in  the  United 
States  Couit-room  on  Tremont  street,  and 
have  had  before  them  numerous  witnesses, 
chiefly  employes  in  large  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns,  railroad  hands,  store  clerks,  and  even 
Custom  House  men,  and  the  total  finding  has 
been,  as  the  cautious  Advertiser  reports,  the 
failure  of  evidence  to  sustain  a  single  charge 
of  intimidation.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
ballot  in  Massachusetts  is  guarded  as  strictly' 
<\s  it  is  possible  for  laws  and  penalty  to  do, 
and  the  Boston  press  has  called  upon  the  In¬ 
quest  Committee  to  point  out,  if  they  can, 
any  defect  in  our  laws,  or  any  measure  by 
which  the  ballot  in  this  city  and  State  can  be 
rendered  more  free,  secure,  and  incorrupt. 
Of  course  they  will  attempt  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  farce  is  ended — a  farce  enacted, 
as  not  a  few  believe,  in  the  interest  of  Gen. 
Butler,  and  as  one  of  ^his  steps  upward  and 
into  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  this  State 
next  Autumn.  If  so,  he  has  made  a  bad 
blunder  at  the  start. 

A  short  residence  in  Taunton  has  made  me 
familiar  with  the  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
condition  of  affairs  in  Fall  River,  the  two 
Cities  being  near  together  and  quite  intimate 
in  tiicir  business  and  social  relations.  It  is 
not  likely  that  any'  city  or  town  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  suffered  so  severely  as  Fall  River, 
in  the  crimes  and  disgrace  of  her  leading 
and  most  trusted  men.  Three  of  these,  Hath¬ 
away,  Chace,  and  Stickney,  are  in  our  State 
prison  at  Concord;  and  now  two  others,  Wal¬ 
ter  Paine  and  George  B.  Durfee,  have  been 
found  guilty  of  like  crimes,  Paine  as  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  American  Linen  Company,  and 
Durfee  as  treasurer  of  Mechanics’  Mills.  Add 
to  these  repeated  blows  the  disastrous  strikes 
which’Fall  River  has  suffered  of  late,  and  it 
would-  seem  enough  altogether  to  crush  the 
spirit  and  courage  of  any  people.  The  fami¬ 
lies  of  these  defaulters  are  indeed  crushed, 
but  capital  and  business  are  not  seriously  af¬ 
fected.  There  is  a  general  feeling  of  inse¬ 
curity  and  distrust,  and  also  a  prevailing  con¬ 
cern  for  the  reputation  of  the  place  and  peo¬ 
ple,  lost  the  impression  go  abroad  that  Fall 
River  is  a  loose,  demoralized,  and  run-down 
city.  Such  a  sense  of  wounded  pride  is  nat¬ 
ural;  yet  the  moral  and  reiigious  status  of 
Fall  River,  as  a  whole.  Is  above  reproach — Is 
even  an  example  in  things  excellent  and  hon¬ 
orable,  as  proved  by  her  noble  charities,  her 
local  reforms,  and  her  generous  maintenance 
of  all  ministerial  and  Church  interests.  It 
will  be  well  if  her  troubles  serve  to  warn  all 
men  of  the  perils  of  making  haste  to  be  rich. 

A  serious  lesson  for  mothers  is  found  in  the 
case  of  the  murdered  Jennie  Clarke,  whose 
body  lay  for  many  days  awaiting  identifica¬ 
tion.  The  officer  who  had  the  remains  in 
charge  states  that  a  great  number  of  women, 
bome  hundreds,  came  to  view  the  remains, 


each  one  thinking  it  might  be  her  own  miss¬ 
ing  daughter.  The  question  arose,  how  came 
so  many  mothers,  most  of  them  Americans 
and  of  good  appearance,  to  have  daughters  of 
whose  wliereabouts  they  wore  ignorant  ? 
There  could  be  but  one  answer.  The  chief  of 
police  says  that  there  is  a  numerous  class  of 
girls,  seven  or  eight  hundred,  evidently  from 
families  in  good  circumstances,  leading  such 
lives  in  or  near  Boston,  that  they  prefer  to 
keep  hid  away  from  their  friends  at  home 
Jennie  Clarke  was  doubtless  of  this  class,  and 
her  murderer  is  not  yet  known,  although  a 
considerable  time  has  elapsed.  How  is  it 
possible  for  a  mother  or  father,  who  would 
scour  the  country  to  find  a  pet  dog  that  had 
strayed  away,  to  trust  a  daughter  in  a  city 
like  Boston  without  a  constant  watch  and 
knowledge  of  her  place,  associates,  resorts 
and  possible  perils  ?  It  surely  cannot  be  for 
want  of  frequent  and  terrible  warnings. 

Gospel  meetings  continue  and  prosper  in 
spite  of  dog  days,  tornadoes,  vacations  and 
absentees.  They  are  really  revival  meetings, 
iield  in  Clarendon-street  Baptist  church. 
South  End,  and  are  conducted  chiefly  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Pentecost.  The  attendance  is  uniformly 
large,  often  crowded.  The  services  are  those 
of  a  revival  season — sermon,  prayer  and  in¬ 
quiry  meeting,  and  conversions  are  frequent, 
the  intemperate  and  other  wanderers  sharing 
in  the  work.  It  is  all  quiet,  without  excite¬ 
ment  or  newspaper  notoriety,  and  contradicts 
the  too  common  notion  that  special  attention 
to  religion  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  hot 
Summer  months. 

We  have  a  State  Reform  School  for  boys  at 
Westboro,  thirty  miles  west  of  Boston.  It  has 
been  in  existence  sonic  fifteen  or  twenty- 
years,  and  has  usually  two  to  three  hundred 
boys.  Tliey  have  regular  Sunday  services  by 
a  Protestant  chaplain,  but  on  a  recent  Sab- 
iiatli  tliere  was  an  innovation  in  (ho  shape  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  high  mass,  for  the  lirst 
time  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Father 
Cronin  of  Westboro  conducted  the  services, 
and  a  choir  from  Ids  church  did  tlie  singing, 
'riiese  performances  are  advertised  to  be  re¬ 
peated  on  every  altern.ate  Sunday,  witli  leave 
of  the  trustees  of  course,  whose  motive  may 
be  good,  for  if  three-fourths  of  the  bad  boys 
of  the  institution  are  of  foreign  birth  and  the 
children  of  Catholics,  as  is  most  likely-,  tliere 
is  a  show  of  fairness  in  letting  the  priest 
have  tliem  half  the  time.  Tlio  Jesuits  are 
fond  of  getting  into  our  prisons  and  houses 
of  reform,  and  would  be  wolcome  if  only  they 
would  stay  there. 

The  Boston  University  has  sustained  a  seri¬ 
ous  loss  In  the  death  of  Prof.  Lewis  B.  Mon¬ 
roe,  dean  of  the  school,  which  he  founded  and 
became  responsible  for,  financially  as  well  as 
professionally.  These  circumstances,  togetli- 
er  with  a  theory  and  method  of  instruction 
all  his  own,  have,  in  the  view  of  the  trustees, 
rendered  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  successor,  and 
the  school  has  been  discontinued.  A  little 
before  his  death  I  met  Prof.  Monroe  on  a 
festive  occasion,  and  a  man  of  liner  physique 
I  scarcely  ever  -•aw.  His  whole  build,  fea¬ 
tures  and  manners  indicated  the  gentleman, 
scholar  and  orator  that  ho  was.  He  was  the 
last  one  In  the  company  who  would  have  been 
thouglit  of  as  marked  for  early  disease  and 
death. 

Since  penning  my  paragraph  on  the  Poncas, 
vigorous  efforts  have  been  set  on  foot  in  this 
city  for  raising  the  $5,000  fund  necessary  for 
bringing  the  case  of  these  Indians  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
measure  is  meeting  with  a  generous  response. 
The  Boston  fund  for  the  colored  refugees  has 
reach  the  sum  of  $4,517.  Pubitan. 

August  23,  1879. 

THE  GOSPEL  TENT. 

Among  the  many  laudable  efforts  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  masses,  tlie  Gospel  Tent 
now  pitched  at  Broadway  and  43d  street,  de¬ 
serves  honorable  mention. 

Three  years  ago  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng,  Jr., 
realizing  that  tliere  was  a  positive  decadence 
of  church  going  among  the  people  of  this 
city,  and  that  the  pulpit  was  not  affecting  the 
mind  or  heart  of  the  middle  class  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  to  any  groat  extent,  erected  the  first 
Gospel  Tent  in  34th  street  near  6th  avenue. 
Its  design  was  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  irrespective  of  class,  color,  or  condition. 
That  tent  was  the  means  of  doing  a  great 
work,  an  aecount  of  which  was  published  in 
a  book  called  “  Under  Canvas.”  That  tent 
being  destroyed  by  fire,  the  present  one  was 
bought  and  placed  on  its  present  site. 

While  to  Dr.  Tyng  belongs  the  credit  of 
putting  into  practical  use  this  noble  effort  for 
the  moral  and  spiritual  benefit  of  this  class 
of  our  citizens,  and  of  per.sonally  laboring  as 
no  other  man  has  labored  to  make  It  a  suc¬ 
cess,  many  of  our  prominent  Christian  gen¬ 
tlemen  not  only  encouraged  him  by  their 
sympathy,  but  gave  substantial  aid.  Sueh 
gentlemen  as  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Sr.  and  Jr., 
Messrs.  Palmer,  Talcot,  Rowland,  Vanderbilt, 
and  m.-iny  other  well  known  philanthropists, 
have  asserted  tiieir  faith  in  the  enterprise  by 
their  generous  donations.  The  subjoined 
facts  will,  we  think,  convince  the  most  skep¬ 
tical,  not  only  on  the  score  of  economy  but 
of  tangible  results,  that  it  is  money  well  in¬ 
vested. 

Its  organization  in  every  department  shows 
that  thorough  business  capacity  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  all  its  affairs.  The  entire  govern¬ 
ment  and  control  of  its  management  is  under 
a  committee  composed  of  Riley  A.  Brick 
(chairman),  E.  H.  Owens,  A.  F.  Holly,  T.  F. 
Rowland.  Those  gentlemen  are  well  known 
not  only  in  business  circles,  but  as  belonging 
to  that  class  who  have  the  liest  interests  of 
our  city  at  heart.  This  committee  has  ap¬ 
pointed  as  superintendent  of  the  religious 
work  a  gentleman  whose  large  experience  as 
a  Christian  worker  covers  a  period  of  twenty 
years  in  this  and  other  large  cities.  The 
choir  of  sev'cnty-flve  voices  was  organized  by 
Mr.  George  Rockwood,  Musical  Director  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  is  now 
led  by  Mr.  R.  Mackenzie.  The  religious  ser¬ 
vices  are  simple,  practical,  evangelic.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  committee  to  secure  the 
best  preachers  of  this  and  adjoining  cities, 
and  thus  to  give  to  those  who  attend  the  best 
possible  instruction. 

The  number  and  character  of  its  services 
are  varied.  Twenty  services  are  held  during 
the  week.  These  are  Preaching,  Gospel  Tem¬ 
perance,  Praise  and  Prayer,  Inquiry,  and  Chil¬ 
dren’s  meetings.  The  last  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  since  June  15th.  About  200  meetings 
have  been  held.  The  attendance  has  reached 
nearly  80,000.  Of  this  number  it  may  safely 


be  estimated  that  one-third  belong  to  t;he  Rev.  Peter  Kanouse,  who  preached  for 
class  who  do  not  attend  or  belong  to  ahy  many  years  in  Sussex  county,  N.  J.,  and  was 
church.  About  300  have  asked  for  prayer  and  well  known  throughout  the  State,  died  fifteen 
remained  for  religious  conversation,  and  R50  years  ago,  and  tliere  is  no  stone  to  mark  his 
persons  have  professed  their  faith  in  the  Su-  burial  in  the  grave-yard  at  Deckertown. 
viour.  Many  marked  conversions  have  oc-  On  the  23d  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
curred.  Poor  drunkards,  and  outcasts,  and  ($300,000)  in  specie,  were  drawn  from  the 
men  of  birth  and  culture,  have  alike  found  re*-  Bank  of  England  and  sent  to  the  United 
demptlon  beneath  that  canvas  roof.  The  States.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
character  of  these  services  is  solemn,  decor-  don  Financier  rejiorts  that  during  the  last 
ous,  and  impressive.  Its  entire  weekly  ex-  three  weeks  over  20,000,000  francs  have  been 
pcndlture is  under  seventy-five  dollars.  This  shipped  to  this  counti-y  from  French  ports, 
pays  the  salaries  of  superintendent,  assist-  and  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 
ants,  music,  two  watchmen,  gas,  printing,  says  tliat  between  $7,000,000  and  $10,000,000 
advertising,  and  other  incidentals.  Nc*w  are  now  on  the  ocean  in  transit, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  twenty  meetings  The  report  of  Commissioner  Raum  shows 
are  held  weekly,  and  an  average  of  seven  that  the  total  collections  of  Internal  Revenue 
tliousand  attend  these  services,  it  will  be  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $113,448,830,  and 
readily  seen  that  no  one  can  complain  on  the  that  the  entire  amount  has  been  duly  account- 
score  of  economy.  With  the  above  showiig  ed  for  and  paid  into  the  Treasury.  During 
it  seems  to  us  that  so  far  as  reaching  t'le  the  past  three  fiscal  years,  tlie  total  collec- 
masses  in  the  Summer  is  concerned,  that  tlons  of  Internal  Revenue  have  been  $343,098,- 
probleni  lias  been  solved  by  Gospel  Tent  178,  all  of  which  was  accounted  for,  and  there 
work.  remains  in  the  hands  of  collectors,  who  have 

It  is  to  be  lioped  that  in  the  coming  years  been  retired  from  public  service,  tlie  sum  of 
these  gentlemen  will  enlarge  their  circle  of  $2,786,  which  is  collectable.  The  average 
action,  and  not  only  have  one  tent,  but  many  cost  of  collection  for  the  same  period  has  been 
for  the  city,  and  follow  also  with  the  Gospel  less  tlian  3J  per  cent.,  including  salaries  and 
the  crowds  of  our  weary  working  people  who  expenses  of  bureau. 

flock  to  Coney  Island  and  Manhattan  Beach,  A  Sunday  railroad  excursion  from  Lyons  to 
.so  that  the  song  of  God’s  praises  may  be  Watkinsr  which  iiad  been  quite  extensively ad- 
lieard  bj’  the  sound  of  His  waves.  vertised  by  a  ball  club,  was  recently  vetoed  by 

the  vice-president  of  the  road,  Mr.  Lang  of 
t  Watkins,  on  becoming  responsible  for  its  man- 

agemont  in  the  absence  of  the  president.  Tlie 
PKRSONAI.  A^D  NKWS  ITEMS.  leason  assigned  by  him  for  it  was  that  while 

,  ,  „  ,  ' ,  tliere  are  six  days  in  every  week  for  cxeur- 

Sojourner  Truth,  the  famous  colored  wo-  .  ....  .  e  iu  o  i 

■'  ’  .  .  sions,  it  IS  not  necessary  to  profane  the  Sab- 

man,  103  vears  old,  is  now  in  Kansas,  mak-  *  , 

’  ,  *Jf^tli  by  devoting  the  sevcntli  to  such  purpos¬ 


ing  a  study  of  tlie  colored  exodus.  Her  eye- 1  nn  nr  <  i  •  -n  i-  ii  i  . 

”  .  .  ,  .  .  OS.  Tlie  Watkins  Express,  one  of  tlie  best, 

sight  IS  so  iiiucli  improved  that  she  no  longer  i  i  ^  p  -n 

”  ,  .  r  I  as  it  IS  also  one  of  tlie  handsomest  of  village 

uses  spectacles.  Her  liair  likewise  is  turning  .  ,  i  .  . 

'  journals,  liighly  eoinmends  tlie  course  taken 
black,  and  lier  step  is  as  agile  and  licr  con-  ,  --  t  "  1 1  ^ 

,  ,  .  ,  I  by  Mr.  Lang.  Would  that  more  ot  our  rail- 


veraing  powers  as  good  as  in  her  vouth.  i  i  n  i»  i  »  pi 

pp  ^  .  ...  ....  .....  ...  .  :  ro.ad  officials  were  equally  regardful  of  the 

Mr.  John  \Velsli,  late  United  States  Minis- ;  ..qoJ 

ter  to  England,  sailed  from  London  on  the!  -r.i  .  •  o 

...  ,  .  The  .tmcrican  Bar  Association  met  111  bara- 

2()th  Hist.,  and  expects  to  reach  Philadelphia  i ,  „  ...  ,  ,  ...  ,  , 

.  ,  .  ...  .  .  .  ,  .  toga,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  and 

this  week.  Five  Pennsylvanians  preceded  '  .  .  ,  ,  ..  .  i  p 

..  .....  ..  .  continued  in  session  two  days.  President 

liini  as  Minister  to  England.  Thev  were  I  ..  n  i  i  ..  i  .i  i 

^  .  I  Broadlicad  delivered  the  annual  address,  in 

Richard  Rush,  Albert  Gallatin,  Joseph  R.  In- ;  ,  ,  .  -  p  p 

winch  he  gave  a  synopsis  of  the  most  noto- 
gcraoll,  Jas.  Buchanan,  and  Geo.  M.  Dallas.  ,  ...  p  .  .  .  « 

p  .n  TT  p.  B-  I  P  1  .1  p  worthy  changes  in  the  statute  laws  of  the 
Prof.  r.  H.  SalTord,  formerly  the  astrono-  ,  p  p  i  cp  p  . 

.  ,  I  several  states  or  of  the  United  States  made 

mer  of  Dearborn  Observatory  in  Chicago,  and  ,  .  p  »p,  .i  .. 

,  ,  ,  ^  ,  during  the  past  year.  After  the  President  s 

now  professor  of  astronomy  in  Williams  Col-  ,  ,  ...  .  ,  ..nr. 

,  *  .  ,  .  ..  ,  .  I  address  the  .association  elected  190  now  inem- 


legc,  writes  to  Nature,  that  the  observatory  ,  i  i .  p. 

p  p.  ..  .  p  .  ....  .  1  bers  recommended  by  the  executive  conimit- 

at  Williams  College  is  to  be  fitted  up  and  ,  ,  .... 

,  .  ,  .  ,  tee.  The  secretary  read  a  report  of  his  work 

iiiueh  improved  in  many  respects.  ....  . 

p  ,  ,  p,  during  the  year.  1  he  treasurer  reported  that 

Mr.  D.  D.  McKair,  manager  of  tiie  Woodruff  ..... 

„  „  ,  .r  the  receipts  for  the  year  were  $l,0Go.l0;  ex- 

Paper  Company  of  Daiisville,  shipped  on  Mon-  -  ,  .  ,  ,  -b..  . 

,  .  ,  *  .  .  pensos,  $330.23;  balance  ou  hand,  $734.87. 

(lay  of  last  week  ten  thousand  pounds  of  pa-  U  .  .  ,r  tp  .  .  .  pp  .  . 

.  .  Mr.  Benjaniin  H.  Bristow  of  Kentucky  was 

per  piilii  to  Spain  bv  way  ol  expcrinicnt.  ,  . ,  .  .  p.  .  p.  ^ 

‘  .  .  .  .  .  ,  chosen  president  of  the  association;  E.  O. 

This  IS  the  only  null  in  the  United  States  ex-  ,  ,  ,,  ...  p  ,, 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  Ilinklcy  of  Baltimore  secretary;  Irancis 

clusively  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  pulp  ,,  ,  ,  t..  .  p  i 

„  .......  Rawle  of  Philadelphia  treasurer,  and  a  vicc- 

from  rve  straw.  Its  capacity  is  two  tons  ot  ....  ..... 

'  r  .J  president  from  each  State. 

jiu  p  a  ....  On  Thursday  the  21st,  the  cornerstone  of  a 

Henrv  J.  Rogers,  the  agent  in  the  erection  .  .  i  .. ..  .  .  i  .  ..  ...  . 

...  new  school  building  was  laid  111  the  village  of 

of  the  first  telegraph  line  between  Baltimore  ......  .  .  .^ 

.  ,  .  .  ,  ....  ..  ..  Nortlilield,  Mass.,  which  is  to  be  erected  by 

and  Wasliicgton,  and  the  first  in  the  world,  .  ....  ..  pt  tt  tp 

^  .  p,  ,  ..  .1,..,  Mr.  Moody  and  his  family.  Mr.  H.  F.  Du- 

died  at  Ills  residence  in  that  city  on  the  2()th  .  ,  .  .  p.  p.  p.  .  .  . 

.  ,  ,  ,,  rant  of  Boston,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Pentecost  dc- 

inst.,  aged  09  years.  He  was  subsequently  ,  .....  m.,  .  . 

”  ,,  ,,,  PT,.  .  .  B,.  livered  the  principal  addresses.  The  school 

superintendent  of  the  North  American  Tele-  ,  ..  .  .. 


from  rye  straw.  Its  capacity  is  two  tons  of 
jiulp  a  day. 

Henry  J.  Rogers,  the  agent  in  the  erection 
of  the  first  telegrapli  line  between  Baltimore 
and  Wasliicgton,  and  the  first  in  the  world, 
died  at  his  residence  in  that  city  on  the  2()th 


superintendent  of  the  North  American  Telc- 
graph  Company,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
Code  of  Marine  Signals  now  in  use  at  al  the 


will  be  for  the  ac,ademic  instruction  of  pupils 
in  the  village  and  vicinity  of  Nortlilield.  Mr. 


,  ,  ,,  .  "  pp  ,  .  Sankey  led  the  singing  and  Mr.  Moody  pro- 

porU  of  the  country.  He  was  engagi.1  in 


writing  a  history  of  llio  tolograph  at  thetimo  ,  41^  ..  .. 

®  ®  *  copper  box  under  tlie  cornerstone,  were  a 

I  ^  ,  1  ^  piece  of  the  gravestone  of  Rev.  Benjamin 

T.  A.  Hornsey  has  presented  a  swonl  of  Doolittle,  the  first  minister  of  Northfield, 
ihan  Allen,  the  hero  of  Ticonderoga,  to  the  ^ 


Ethan  Allen,  the  hero  of  Ticonderoga,  to  the 


Kentucky  Historical  Society.  The  hilt  is  ... ,  ,  .  .  ,  .p  „ 

.  .....  .  ,  .  ,  tield,  a  photograph  of  Moody  s  birthplace,  a 

surrounded  by  a  lions  head,  encircled  by  ,  ,  „  _ 

.  copv  of  a  volun'.e  containing  the  reading 

the  British  crown,  and  the  entire  work  is  ,  .....  .  _ i  „„i,  „ii 

.  ,  ,  ,  book,  spelling  book,  and  doctor  8  book,  all  in 

English.  Though  over  a  hundred  years  old,  .  j  i»  *i _  _ _ ^.i„i 

.  “  one,  owned  by  Moody  s  grandfather ;  a  medal 

it  forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  days  when  Al-  «...  i  _ n,,.. 

,  ,  ,  J  p.  p,  p  of  Alexander,  yarn  spun  by  Moody  s  mother 

Ion  s  cry  was  “  God  and  tlie  Continental  Con-  ......  »  .....  ..  r-...,....! 

fifty  years  ago,  a  copy  of  the  “Gospel 

^  p.  ,  pp  ,  pp  ,  Hymns,”  a  Bible  contributed  by  B.  W.  Jen- 

Chief  Ju.stice  Cha.so  s  grave  at  Oak  Hi  Iccm-  TP  IP.  _ P  „..,1  „ 

.  .  " .  .  ,  .  ,  ,  kins,  a  Baltimore  merchant,  and  a  set  of 

eteiw,  near  Washington,  is  marked  siniplv  by  . 

, ,  •  ’  V.  ,  .  ,  ,,  .American  coins. 

block  of  gray  granite,  bearing  only  the  roc-  p,  •  .  i,  •  •  »  p.  „  . 

.  .  .  Prominent  physicians  arc  now  of  the  opin- 

ord  of  his  birth  and  death,  following  his  name.  .  p,  .  pl  .  m  i  „  „  i..<.rn..an  ..f 


Ion’s  cry  was  “  God  and  tlie  Continental  Coin 
gross.” 

Chief  Ju.stice  Chase’s  grave  at  Oak  Hillccm 


, ,  V  ,  7.  ’  .  .  p.  .\merican  coins. 

block  of  gray  granite,  bearing  only  the  roc-  p,  •  .  i,  •  •  »  p.  „  . 

.  .  .  Prominent  physicians  arc  now  of  the  opin- 

ord  of  his  birth  and ,  oath,  following  his  name.  eontinual  increase  of 

There  could  hardly  bo  a  plainer  monument,  ^otwith- 

nor  one  in  better  taste.  p  ..  pp.  « _ pi...  t.p..p„ 


,  .  .  ' ,  .  ,  ,  p  .standing  the  efforts  of  the  State  Board  of 

The  production  of  anthracite  coal  is  report- 

ed  to  be  6,090,000  tons  greater  than  it  was  at  proper,  scarcely  a  day  passes  but 

t  his  lime  List  ^ar.  new  cases  are  reported  in  the  suburb.s,  at  a 

Mrs.  Mary  Quantrell  of  Frederick,  Md. 

whoso  friends  claim  for  her  the  distinction  of  reported  for  the  week 

being  the  original  “  Barbara  Freitchic,”  died  j3  The  total 


suddenly  a  few  daj'S  ago. 


number  of  deaths  from  yellow  fever  for  the 


Dr.  Benjamin  Walworth  of  Chautauqua  ^^ek  is  31 ;  to  date,  177.  The  Howard  Asso- 
county,  N.  Y.,  a  brother  of  the  late  Chancel-  Teutonic  Relief  Association, 


lor,  has  just  died  at  the  age  of  97  years. 


comprising  delegates  from  all  the  German 


The  Custer  Monument  at  West  Point  has  Societies  of  Memphis,  have  made  an  appeal 
been  completed,  and  will  be  unveiled  August  the  charity  of  the  nation  for  funds  suffl- 
30,  with  military  honors.  Gen.  Geo.  B.  Me-  pient  to  enable  them  to  care  for  the  sick  of 
Clellan,  who  is  now  stopping  at  West  Point,  the  city.  Tlie  expenses  of  the  Howard  Asso- 
will  remain  until  after  the  ceremony  takes  elation  are  $1,000  per  day,  and  are  increasing, 
place.  Gens.  Sheridan  and  Sherman,  and  xhey  have  expended  the  $20,000  that  were  in 
the  surviving  officers  of  the  Custer  command,  theij.  treasury  when  the  fever  appeared,  and 
are  to  be  present.  have  no  means  to  continue  the  fight,  unless 

At  a  church  exhibition  given  at  Windsor  the  North  again  responds  in  the  same  liberal 
Locks,  in  Connecticut,  the  other  day,  among  manner  as  last  year.  Outside  the  scourge  of 
the  things  displayed  was  a  deed  of  land  made  fever,  the  situation  is  anything  but  pleasant- 
in  1563  to  Matthew  Grant,  one  of  the  first  Several  fires  have  occurred,  and  the  lawless 
settlers  of  Windsor  Locks,  and  an  ancestor  classes  are  taking  advantage  of  the  isolation 
of  General  Grant.  of  the  city,  and  daily  becoming  more  insolent 

Shocks  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  in  the  re-  in  their  behavior.  Some  days  ago  a  party  of 
gion  of  Western  New  York  and  Niagara  river,  five  negroes  robbed  a  grocery  store  after  hold- 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st  about  three  o’clock.  ing  a  pistol  to  the  head  of  the  proprietor. 
Buildings  wore  shaken,  and  in  some  places  Several  other  robberies  are  also  reported,  and 
there  was  a  report  like  the  discharge  of  a  it  seems  as  if  many  of  those  now  in  the  city 
cannon.  remained  for  the  purpose  of  robbery,  and  the 

A  Dakota  farmer  writing  from  the  Yankton  plunder  likely  to  be  realized.  Owing  to  this 
Agency,  speaks  encouragingly  of  Indians  as  state  of  affairs,  the  National  Board  of  Trade 
farmers.  They  have  some  250  acres  of  wheat  has  issued  an  order  that  no  more  rations 
under  cultivation  this  year,  and  are  breaking  shall  be  issued  to  those  who  remain  in  Mom- 
up  land  for  the  coming  season,  oxen  and  phis,  or  any  other  infected  place, 
plows  being  loaned  them  by  the  whites.  ^  granite  shaft  to  be  erected  in  Troy,  N. 

A  fire  at  Farmer  City,  Ill.,  on  Saturday  last  Y.,  to  the  memory  of  Major-General  John  E. 
destroyed  twenty-four  buildings  and  burned  Wool,  arrived  in  this  city  on  Tuesday  from 
out  twenty-two  firms.  The  main  part  of  the  Maine,  where  it  had  been  brought  by  water, 
business  section  of  the  city  is  in  ruins.  The  The  shaft  alone  measures  58  feet,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  is  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  tire  height  of  the  monument  will  be  about  74 
incendiary,  and  the  total  loss  Is  about  $100,-  feet.  It  is  the  largest  shaft  ever  transported 
000.  any  distance  In  this  country,  and  weighs  254 

Aided  by  several  wealthy  citizens,  the  Trus-  tons.  After  nearly  two  years  of  constant  la- 
tees  of  Washington’s  Headquarters,  Newburg,  bor,  the  work  of  quarrying,  finishing,  and 
N.  Y.,  have  just  purchased  and  placed  in  that  making  ready  for  transportation  was  complet- 
veuerable  structure  a  valuable  and  Interest-  ed  two  weeks  ago. 

ing  relic  of  the  wife  of  the  Father  of  his  Mr.  Mason,  United  States  Consul  at  Que- 
Country.  It  is  a  gold  watch  made  in  London  bee,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Department  of  State 
for  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  on  the  order  of  Gen.  dated  Aug.  16,  says  that  $5,500,000  of  capital 
Washington,  just  previous  to  the  marriage  of  has  been  wholly  wiped  out  by  the  failure  of 
the  General  to  that  lady.  The  watch  bears  the  Consolidated,  the  Exchange,  and  the  Ville 
the  name  of  its  maker:  “  Barwle,  London,  Marie  Banks,  Montreal,  besides  a  loss  to  de- 
No.  743.”  It  is  of  the  old-fashioned  “bull’s-  posltors  and  bill-holders  of  about  $500,000 
eye  ”  pattern,  reduced  in  thickness.  The  more.  The  Consul  transmits  a  list  of  quota- 
handsome  gold  case  is  inlaid  with  white  en-  tlons  of  the  stock  of  eleven  Canadian  banks 
amel  around  the  edge  of  the  back  and  face,  in  September,  1878,  and  in  August,  1879, 
The  hour-marks  are  numerals,  and  over  the  which  shows  a  depreciation  of  more  than 
figures  are  the  words  “Martha  Custis,”  one  one-third  in  that  time.  The  entire  deprccia- 
letter  being  over  each  figure.  The  watch  tion  within  the  last  twelve  months  in  stocks 
shows  signs  of  its  great  age,  the  cases  being  dealt  In  at  the  Canadian  exchanges,  is  ostl- 
worn  and  the  dial  cracked  in  several  places,  mated  at  $30,000,000. 


Advices  from  Abroad. 

The  Irish  University  Bill  does  away  with 
the  Queen’s  University,  and  establishes  an¬ 
other  on  the  same  basis  as  the  London  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  makes  provisions  for  fellowships, 
scholarships,  and  other  endowments.  The 
Catholics  seem  satisfied  with  this  act,  as  they 
see  in  it  a  means  of  gaining.  Indirectly,  en¬ 
dowments  for  their  own  colleges.  The  meas¬ 
ure  is  a  compromise. 

Mr.  Froude  is  to  write  the  authorized  Life 
of  Mr.  Carlyle.  He  has  been  collecting  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  long  time,  but  the  work  is  not  to 
be  undertaken  until  after  the  philosoplier's 
death. 

During  the  past  week  the  rains  have  been 
more  severe  in  England  than  at  any  time 
since  1872.  The  floods  in  Oxfordshire  were 
the  highest  ever  known  in  Summer.  There 
was  a  renewal  of  the  overflow  of  rivers  re¬ 
ported  from  Somereetshire,  Derbyshire,  War¬ 
wickshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Staffordshire. 
In  the  vale  of  Clwydd,  Wales,  thousands  of 
acres  of  crops  were  submerged,  and  hundreds 
of  cattle  and  sheep  were  drowned. 

In  London  was  celebrated,  recently,  the 
seventh  festival  of  the  Sabbath -school  Choir, 
an  undenominational  organization,  whose  ob¬ 
ject  is  the  improvement  of  Sunday-school 
children  in  devotional  singing.  It  now  num¬ 
bers  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  choirs, 
and  at  the  festival  5,000  voices  took  part  in 
the  concert. 

Before  another  issue  of  this  paper  it  is 
Iirobable  that  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  ex-Scerctary 
to  the  General  Postoffice,  London,  and  orig¬ 
inator  of  the  plan  for  a  uniform  penny-post¬ 
age  system,  who  has  boon  failing  for  some 
months,  will  not  be  alive.  He  now  lies  at 
the  point  of  death.  Sir  Rowland  is  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year. 

News  received  from  South  Africa  shows 
that  Sir  Garnet  Wolscley  was  rather  precipi¬ 
tate  in  declaring  the  Zulu  war  finished  after 
the  battle  of  Ulundi.  An  expedition  consist¬ 
ing  of  10,000  Swazics  is  prepared  to  attack 
King  Cetewayo,  aided  by  the  British,  and  e.x- 
pect  either  to  capture  him  or  drive  him  to¬ 
ward  Col.  Clark’s  column,  which  is  moving 
from  tlio  southward.  The  Zulus  continue  to 
come  in  and  make  their  submission ;  but  so 
long  as  Cetewayo  remains  at  largo,  they  can¬ 
not  be  trusted.  On  the  23d  The  London  Times 
announced  that  Lieut.  Carey,  in  addition  to 
the  official  notification  of  the  reversal  of  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial  in  his  ease,  has 
received  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
commandcr-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  re¬ 
viewing  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of 
the  Prince  Imperial,  and  concluding  with  the 
opinion  that  after  the  surprise  of  the  reeon- 
noiterlng  party  by  the  Zulus,  resistance  was 
impossible  and  retreat  iinporativo.  The  Lieu¬ 
tenant  is  therefore  entirely  exculpated. 

The  latest  return  of  the  Bank  of  France  is 
the  most  remarkable  ever  issued.  April  24th 
the  note  issue  of  the  bank  was  2,187,000,000 
francs,  and  the  cash  on  hand  was  2,148,000,000. 
There  w'as,  therefore,  a  rc'scrvo  of  more  than 
98i  per  cent,  ujion  the  note  liabilities.  The 
actual  amount  of  money  on  hand  has  never 
been  reached  by  any  other  institution  in  the 
world.  It  is  close  upon  $53,000,000  in  hard 

monoy— almost  three  timoa  tis  much  as  the 

Bank  of  England  rciiortcd  the  same  day. 

The  German  Parliament  is  proposing  a  site 
for  its  new  Parliament  Houses,  in  the  most 
fashionable  part  of  Berlin,  near  the  Victory 
Column. 

At  the  termination  of  their  trials  at  Odessa 
on  the  17th  Inst.,  five  Nihilists  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  hanged,  one  woman  was  exiled 
to  Siberia,  and  twenty-two  other  prisoners 
were  sentenced  to  ten  years’  iienal  servitude. 

Formerly  the  Turkish  Gov'ernmeiit  allowed 
only  300  Jews  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem.  Within 
the  last  ten  years  restrictions  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  now  over  13,000  inhabit  their  an¬ 
cient  capital.  They  have  bought  up  the  old 
houses,  built  up  a  largo  number  of  new  ones, 
and  established  schools  and  hospitals. 

Ten  young  men  graduated  from  Robert  Col¬ 
lege  in  Constantinople,  Turkey,  recently,  de¬ 
livering  orations  in  English,  French,  Turk¬ 
ish,  and  Bulgarian.  President  Washburne 
stated  that  despite  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  country  the  past  two  or  three  years,  the 
College  had  a  larger  number  of  students  than 
in  previous  years. 

City  and  Vicinity. 

Lieutenant  -  Commander  Gorringe  of  the 
United  States  Navy  sailed  from  this  city  on 
Tuesday  in  company  with  his  assistant,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Seaton  Schroeder,  for  Liverpool,  on 
th.=;ir  way  to  Egypt,  there  to  superintend  the 
taking  down,  shijiment,  and  transportation 
to  this  country  of  the  world-famous  Cleopat¬ 
ra’s  Needle — a  monument  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  mankind  for  twenty  centuries  past, 
and  now,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Government,  about  to  become  a  perma¬ 
nent  and  most  interesting  feature  of  this  me¬ 
tropolis.  It  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the  obe¬ 
lisk  transported  to  London  some  time  ago. 

A  despatch  from  Paris  states  that  M.  Bar¬ 
tholdi’s  colossal  statue  of  Liberty  for  New 
York  Harbor  is  making  rapid  progress  toward 
completion.  The  public  will  shortly  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  visit  its  interior. 

Judge  Noah  Davis  has  had  another  relapse 
in  Colorado,  and  his  condition  is  regarded  as 
dangerous. 

An  exhibition  of  a  new  fire-escape  called 
the  Spiral  Desconsor,  was  made  on  the  Trib¬ 
une  building,  August  22d.  Three  descents 
were  made  from  the  windows  of  the  tower 
balcony  to  the  street,  a  distance  of  162  foot. 
On  the  first  trip  the  apparatus  took  a  man  ; 
on  the  second  a  man  and  a  dog,  and  on  the 
third  two  men.  It  is  said  to  be  able  to  carry 
five  persons,  and  can  be  run  from  a  six-story 
roof  in  less  than  a  minute.  It  has  been  used 
in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  for  some 
time.  _ 

iWonei? 

Now  York,  Monday,  August  25,  1879. 

The  bank  return  of  last  week  shows  that 
the  loans  have  been  reduced  $10,740,900;  the 
specie  is  increased  $77,900,  but  the  legal 
tenders  arc  further  decreased  by  $2,135,400; 
the  circulation  is  enlarged  $108,000.  The 
change  in  deposits  is  a  decrease  of  $12,520,- 
700,  which  permits  an  Increase  of  $1,072,675 
in  the  surplus  reserve,  leaving  it  still  at  the 
low  figure  of  $2,481,225. 

Money  became  easier  on  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday,  but  stiffened  again  to  7  per  cent,  on 
call,  on  stocks  and  Government  bonds  alike. 
The  rate  was  generally  6a7  per  cent.,  but  clos¬ 
ed  about  6  per  cent.  Time  loans  are  about  6 


per  cent,  on  stocks  and  5  on  Governments 
Prime  commercial  discounts  are  up  to  5a7 
per  cent. 

The  stock  market  has  been  alternately 
weak  and  strong,  closing  with  a  revival  of 
strength  in  Lake  Shore  and  Western  Union 
Telegraph,  which  gain  3^  and  IJ  respectively 
for  the  week. 

Governments  were  heavy  during  the  week, 
and  have  come  to  cost  about  the  same  for 
carrying  as  stocks,  a  certain  sign  that  the  re¬ 
funding  operations  of  the  Treasury  are  almost 
at  an  end.  The  fours  declined  gaj  per  cent., 
the  4^8  ij,  the  fives  gai,  and  the  1881  sixes  J 
per  cent. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week 
is  further  indicated  in  the  table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of 
a  year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1878 


United  States  Ijs,  1891,  coup.. 


Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul . 

Milwaukee  &St.  Paul  ;>referred.. 


Chicago  &  Northwestern  prof.... 


Union  PaclHc . 

Del.,  Lack.,  &  Western. 


Del.  k  Hudson  Canal _ 

Morris  &  Essex . 

Panama . 

Erie . 


,  101,3 

lOOjt 

1003 

.106J 

105] 

104] 

.1023 

102] 

106 

.119J 

117 

1101 

139 

138] 

1143 

•  171 

16 

17? 

.  661 

621 

81? 

• 

94] 

70l 

•  88! 

84 

663 

.  751 

72] 

35} 

98] 

97] 

67] 

,  94 

901 

92! 

.  78] 

76’ 

651 

.  59 

56 

8l| 

•  62| 

321 

48} 

.  92 

90] 

83' 

.  — 

— 

126] 

•  27^ 

231 

16] 

.  16l 

73 

— 

139 

:  ’201 

18| 

13] 

.  42} 

40] 

34 

.  83 

81 

70 

.  87 

86 

79 

•  37j 

35] 

U] 

Wabash .  37j  35J  U) 

Dry  Goods  Market. — For  the  past  week, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  one,  there  has 
been  an  improved  business  in  all  departments 
of  trade.  The  week  opened  with  a  very  se¬ 
vere  rain  storm,  still  the  new  request  was 
very  good;  while  Tuesdaj',  which  for  some 
weeks  has  been  marked  by  a  very  (juiet,  if 
any,  demand,  was  exceedingly  active.  The 
inagiiificeiit  weather  that  succeeded  Mondaj' 
having  brought  many  buyers  to  the  markets, 
the  jobbing  trade  has  iiiereasod  with  each 
.succeeding  day,  and  Friday's  results  show¬ 
ed  a  decided  iniprovemont  in  the  demand  for 
general  merchandise.  The  imports  for  the 
week  amount  to  $2,122,1.38,  showing  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $470,685  as  compared  with  last 
week,  and  .$415,316  increase  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  week  last  year.  Dress 
goods  have  been  in  good  demand  for  all 
styles  of  staples  and  fancies ;  and  for  so 
early  In  the  season,  the  reduction  of  stocks 
is  remarkable.  Silks  have  continued  to  share 
in  a  wide  distribution  for  all  grades  of  black 
and  colored  dress  silks,  with  the  much  larger 
demand  for  the  low  and  medium  qualities. 

NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  Aug.  26, 1879. 
Bkeadsti’ffs. — The  market  was  very  firm  through¬ 
out,  with  an  upward  tendency  for  low  grades  of  flour 
from  Spring  wheat.  We  ciuote:  Flour — Superflne, 
$3.40a4:  extra  State,  iio.,  $4.20a4.40;  Western  Spring, 
XX  and  XXX,  $4.&0a5.75;  do.  Winter  shipping  extras, 
t4.30a4.80:  do.  XX  and  XXX,  $4.90a5.75;  Minnesota 
liatcnts,  $5.25a7.25;  city  shipping  extras,  $4.25a5.20; 
Southern  bakers’ and  family  brands,  $i>a6;  Southern 
shipping  extras,  $4.4ba4.85.  Rye  flour— Superflne, 
$3.C0a3.85.  Corn  meal— Western,  &c.,  $2.10a2  40; 
Brandywine,  $2  65a2.73.  Wheat  feed,  per  ton,  $12a 
17.50;  rye  feed,  $15al6. 

Wheat  llriner,  but  at  the  close  was  barely  steady. 
Sales  ou  the  spot  and  for  early  arrival  424,000  bush., 

lnoIU4lii^  Ha.  1  01. Vo.  9  <lo  ,  |I1.01aJ.09, 

Uie  latter  for  new;  aim  No.  3  Spring*  93a97c.,  the  lat- 
ter  for  new;  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1.10ial  lOJ ;  No.  3  do., 
$1,081;  No.  1  amber,  ll.llal.lll;  No.  2  do.,  ll.lOJa 
1.10];  No.  1  white,  $1.11 ‘al.llj ;  No.  2  do.,  $1.10;  and 
for  future  delivery  448,000  bush.,  Including  No.  2  red 
Winter,  $1.10al.l0i  for  August;  $1.10al.l01  for  Septem¬ 
ber;  $1  lOJal.lO]  for  October;  No.  2  amber,  $1  OOJa 
1.09]  lor  August  and  September;  and  No.  1  white, 
$1.11  for  August  and  September.  Rye  sold  at  631a64c. 
for  No.  2  Western  In  lots.  Oats  again  rather  easier, 
but  not  decidedly  lower;  sales  111,000  bush,  at  28a3Uc. 
for  mixed,  and  32a37c.  lor  white,  including  No.  2  mix¬ 
ed  SOJe.,  and  do.  white  33c. ;  also  No.  2  Chicago  do., 
.3103110.  Indian  corn  lower  and  more  active ;  sales  on 
the  spot  125,000  bush..  Including  No.  2  mixed, 46|Sa46Jc. 
afloat;  ungraded,  45a47c. ;  No.  2  white,  68(0.;  South¬ 
ern  yellow,  48c. ;  and  for  future  delivery,  208,000  bush. 
No.  2  mixed  at  47)a47jc.  lor  October,  and  461c.  for 
September. 

Cotton— Spots  steady  and  more  active.  Middling 
uplands  12c. ;  sales  2,350  bales.  Futures  declined  8a 
30  iioints,  closing  at  12c.  for  September,  11.8^c.  lor 
October,  11  48c.  for  November,  10.44c  lor  December, 
10.50c.  for  January,  10.60c.  lor  February,  and  10.72c. 
for  March ;  sales  164,400  bales. 

F11F..SH  FRUITS— Apples— Red  Astrachau,  up-river, 
per  bbl.,  $2a2.50;  red  Astrachan,  Jersey,  per  bbl., 
$1.50a2;  pippin,  prime,  per  bbl.,  $2a2.50:  orange  pip¬ 
pin,  prime,  per  bbl.,  $lal  50;  strawberry,  per  bbl., 
$1.25al  75;  sour  bough,  per  bbl.,  $1.25al.75;  sweet 
bough,  per  bbl.,  $1.25nl  75.  Pears- Bartlett,  up-river, 
per  bbl.,  $2a3;  Bartlett,  Jersey,  per  bbl.,  $2a3. 
Flemish  Beauty,  up-river,  per  bbl.,  $2;  Clapp’s  Fa¬ 
vorite,  up-river,  p('r  bbl.,  $2a3;  Bell,  fair  to  prime, 
per  bbl.,  $1.50al.75;  cooking  pears,  per  bbl.,  $lal.60. 
Peaches — Maryland  and  Delaware,  jicr  crate,  40a50c. ; 
do.  per  basket,  20a40c.  Graiies — Delaware,  Southern, 
per  lb.,  OalOc.;  Ives,  Southern,  per  case  of  18  3-lb. 
bxs.,  $2a2  50 ;  Concord,  l>er  case  of  18  3-lb.  bxs.,  $2.60a3 ; 
Ives,  North  Carolina,  in  baskets,  per  lb.,  3a5c. 

Groceries— Rio  coffee  was  quiet  and  barely  steady  e 
cargoes,  llJaUJc. ;  withdrawn  from  stock,  12,167  bags ; 
mixed  grades  steady  and  quiet;  sales  300  bags  La- 
guayra,  p.  t. ;  quoted  13al5c.  Rice  steady  and  rather 
quiet.  Molasses  more  active  and  steady;  sales  894 
hhds.  and  14  tcs.  Cuba,  p.  t. ;  SO-test  reflning,  24c. 
Raw  sugars  more  active  and  very  firm ;  fair  to  good 
reflning  Cuba,  6(a6]c.;  sales  6,7'29  hhds..  Including 
muscovado  at  6|a6i|c.,  centrifugal  7)c. ;  and  molasses 
grades,  6Jc.  Refined  rather  easy;  standard  “A,” 
8Jc. ;  cut  loaf,  8Ja8jc. ;  bards,  8  7  16a8jc. 

hay  and  Straw — Have  a  very  fair  inquiry  and  rul 
at  strong  prices.  New  hay  Is  at  50c.  for  shipping; 
70a80c.  for  prime  and  55a60c.  for  medium.  Old  hay 
quoted  at  50c.  for  shipping  and  70a8Sc.  for  prime  re¬ 
tail  qualities;  medium  at  50a65c.  Straw  at  45a60c. 
for  long  rye,  40a45c.  for  short  rye,  and  oat  at  30a36c. 

Poultry- Fair  suppIlcR  are  noted,  which  meet  with 
a  better  inquiry,  and  prices  showing  no  important 
change. 

Provisions  —  Pork  quiet  and  unchanged ;  mess 
quoted  $8  80a9.25,  latter  for  fancy;  for  future  deliv¬ 
ery,  sales  1,500  bbls.,  September  at  $8.76,  and  October 
at  $8.85  and  $8  821.  Beef  and  beef  hams  quiet.  Bacon 
weak  and  dull  here;  In  Chicago, 500  bxs.  long  and 
short  clear,  August  shipment  sold  at  4.6TJC.  Cut 
meats  quiet;  sales  500  pickled  shoulders,  4Jc. ;  400  do. 
hams,  11  lbs.,  9Jc.  Lard  was  steadier  for  spot  lots; 
sales  750  tcs.  jirlme  city,  5Jc. ;  do.  Western,  6c..  and  a 
small  lot  at  5.97Jc  ;  for  future  delivery,  sales  2,200 
tcs.,  September  at  5.95c. ;  October,  6c. ;  seller  the  year, 
6.77JC. ;  rellued  quiet  at  6.36c.  tor  continental  lots. 
Butter  and  cheese  quiet  and  unsettled.  Eggs  firmer 
at  13^al61c.,  latter  for  near-by  sbxik. 

Seed — Linseed  is  nominal.  Bough  flax  Is  quoted  at 
$1.40al.42J.  Timothy  is  quiet;  quoted  at  $1  70al.76. 
Clover  Is  firm ;  Western  quoted  at  6]a7c.  tor  prime 
and  7Jc.  for  choice,  and  State  at  7Ja7]c. 

Sundries — Naval  stores  quiet  and  essentially  un¬ 
changed;  common  to  good  strained  rosin,  $1.3081.32^; 
spirits  turpentine,  26Jc.  Petroleum  dull  and  unchang¬ 
ed  at  6jc.  lor  refined  In  bbls.,  and  8Jal01c.  for  do.  In 
cases.  Tallow  firm  and  fairly  active  at  6  13-16a6Jc. 
tor  prime. 

Vegetables — The  following  are  the  quotations :  Po¬ 
tatoes — Long  Island,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl.,  at  $1.2$a 
1.50.  Culls,  per  bbl.,  60a75c.  Sweet  Potatoes— Dela¬ 
ware,  per  bbl  ,  $4a4.25;  do.  Virginia,  yellow,  Jier  bbl., 
at  $3.50a3.75. 

CATTLE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  Aug.  26, 1879. 
Beeves  ruled  dull,  weak,  and  lower  this  morning, 
with  the  large  offering  of  320  car  loads,  ot  5,830  head, 
carrying  the  week’s  total  to  12,790.  Texas  and  Color- 
ado-’Texas  steers  sold  at  6]a7ic.  per  lb  ,  to  dress  66 
lbs.  to  the  gross  cwt. ;  very  poor  to  very  g<x)d  native 
steers  from  7]c.  to  9]c  ,  to  dress  54a56  lbs  ;  prime  and 
extra  do.  at  lOalUJc.,  to  dress  66  lbs.  to  67  lbs. ;  and  a 
few  tops  at  lOJc.,  to  dress  67  lbs.  About  900  were  used 
for  exportation.  Shipments  to-day,  378  live  cattle; 
for  the  week,  815  live  cattle  and  1,848  quarters  of  beef. 

Calves  dull  at  2a23c.  per  lb.  for  grassers,  and  33a 
53c.  for  veals.  Receipts  for  two  days,  1,670;  for  the 
week,  5,066. 

Sheep  and  lambs  plenty  and  dragging,  with  a 
small  reduction  on  sheep  and  fully  Jc.  i>er  lb.  decline 
on  lambs.  Sheep  sold  at  3JaSc.  per  lb.  for  poor  to 
extra,  outside  figure  for  132  choice  Ohio  sheep,  113 
lbs  average,  and  lambs  at  43a6c.  A  picked  bunch  of 
55  shipping  sheep,  134  lbs.  average,  sold  up  to  5Jc.  per 
lb.  Shipments  Saturday,  375  carcasses  of  mutton; 
for  the  week,  1,596  live  sheep  and  604  carcasses  of  mut¬ 
ton. 

Swine — Hogs  dropped  to  $3.50a3.75  per  100  lbs.  for 
ordinary  to  good,  and  closed  heavy  at  the  reduction. 
Sales  were  143  Michigan  hogs,  183  lbs.  average,  at 
$3.60  i>er  100  lbs.,  and  95  Chios,  214  lbs.,  at  $3.60. 
Dressed  hogs  steady  at  4ja61c.,  and  plga  5Jc. 
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